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THE NIZAWM’S OFFER. 


No event in the history of India during the present 
generation has excited so much and such durable interest 
as the spontaneous offer of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
richest and most powerful of the ruling princes of Hindostan, 
to contribute a large sum of money out of the revenues of 
his State towards placing the north-west frontier of that 
country in a proper state of defence. It has done more 
than all the talk at Colonial Conferences about Imperial 
unity, and still more than the visits of other Indian 
feudatories to the seat of Empire to show that the great 
magnates of Asia, whether they be bound to us by the 
ties of alliance or of subjection, are attached to our rule, 
and have faith in our power in a sense that Rome never 
attained and that Russia has herself no hope of attaining. 
In classical history the only approximations to such an 
event were the barren acts by which Nicomedes and other 
Bithynian rulers made the Roman people their heirs ;_ but for 
fifteen centuries of the most important epochs in history 
neither Greece nor Carthage nor Imperial Rome ever 
experienced that shock of pleasant surprise and gratified 
vanity caused us the other day by the voluntary offer of 
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a previously half-mistrusted dependent to share our efforts, 
bear the burden of our responsibilities, and contribute 
towards the triumph of our Empire in the almost certain 
knowledge that victory must promote to the stability of 
the existing order of things, and that the prospect of 
any reward can only be exceedingly remote and uncertain. 
This satisfaction has been reserved for us; and if we 
closely examine the circumstances of the offer, and the 
question of our relations with the Nizam and his State, 
it will be hard to find any cause for entertaining doubt as to 
the political significance of the gift, or as to the wisdom of 
accepting it in the same open spirit of cordial friendship 
exhibited by the first of Indian princes in both the form and 
the substance of his proposal. 

So far as public opinion may be gleaned from the 
writings in the press, the appreciation of the Nizam’s 


generosity has been both general and frankly expressed, ° 


but there have been some important exceptions both in 
England and in India. The adverse or unfriendly criticism 
may be divided under two heads: first, that which states 
that his Highness has had some ulterior and selfish motive 
in making this offer ; and, secondly, that it is bad policy for 
us to accept assistance from a feudatory whose very offer is 
alleged to imply a reflection on the power of the Paramount 
Government, which would have been impossible a genera- 
tion ago. It is necessary to make some rejoinder to these 
criticisms, although it will be more agreeable to the reader 
if reference be made to them incidentally in the course of 
my description of events, than if I take them up serzatzm. 
With regard to the criticism that the Nizam had some self- 
seeking design in making this offer, I will first of all say 
that if the Nizam’s offer was a noble one—and that it is 
a noble offer in itself no one has attempted to deny—and 
quite uninspired, as is known by the Viceroy, the Resident 
at Hyderabad, and the Nizam’s own secretary, Colonel 
Marshall, being the original idea of this young potentate— 
then I will only remark that—all these conditions being 
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amenable to the test of fact—the imputation of an un- 
worthy motive reflects discredit on the Englishman who 
makes it. It is neither just nor generous, nor has it any 
political extenuation. The restoration of the Berars, which 
is alleged to be the object coveted, depends on an entirely 
different chain of circumstances. The conditions under 
which we hold those districts in trust are well known, or 
can easily be ascertained, and if the Nizam wishes them 
restored it will be necessary for him to show that he has a 
good case under the late Sir John Low’s treaty of 1853. Or 
it may be said that there is such a thing as gratitude even in 
political relations, and that if we accept the Nizam’s offer 
we shall be bound to make him some return. The line of 
reasoning adopted, therefore, is that the gift should be 
rejected in order to save our being placed in a position 
when it would be becoming and natural to evince a grate- 
ful appreciation. Although Milton has sung “the debt 
immense of endless gratitude,” this is not an argument 
that will carry weight with any large body of persons. No 
generous and powerful people ever learnt to distrust the 
natural emotions of their own hearts, and when they acquired 
the art of seeing sinister purposes in the offers of their 
friends and dependents they were on the downward path to 
that loss of power and authority which attends the suspicion 
that is followed by vacillating action and the estrangement 
of general esteem. 

If the argument as to the alleged design of the Nizam 
in making this proposition is one that should never have 
been employed, the second reason brought forward in 
opposition to our acceptance is one that a little careful 
consideration will show cannot possess much force. Unlike 
the former, however, it is a fair argument, and one at which 
neither the Nizam nor his Mahommedan fellow-princes can 
take umbrage. The Nizam has made an unprecedented 
offer, and it is of course natural that the Indian Govern- 
ment should weigh carefully all the Avos and cons in 
deciding what is really a momentous question, and one 
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which must have an important bearing on our future 
relations with all the Native States of India, and establish a 
precedent for successive Indian viceroys and princes. The 
objection on political as opposed to personal grounds offered 
to the acceptance of the Nizam’s offer may be divided under 
two heads, but it is much to be feared that the boldness of 
the Nizam in initiating a new policy instead of waiting to 
receive his cue from Calcutta, has alarmed some Anglo- 
Indians of the old school, and raised doubts as to the 
wisdom of allowing our policy even to seem to follow 
his. Under the first category come such reasons as the 
impolicy of allowing the peoples of India to suppose that 
the Central Government is neither rich nor powerful 
enough to look after the defence of the Indian frontier 
on its own resources; that, whether we admit it or not, 
the coming forward of the Nizam in this marked man- 
ner is an implied imputation on our policy and activity ; 
and that the benefits accruing from this pecuniary assistance 
will be heavily compensated for by the disadvantages en- 
tailed by the enhancement of the Nizam’s prestige, and by 
the direct participation of a Native State in a matter which 
has hitherto been the exclusive concern of the Viceroy in 
Council. Under the second category are suggestions that 
the Nizam’s authority will become an ezferiume in tniperio, 
and that the utilization of the armies and resources of the 
Native States is fraught with grave danger to the peace of 
the peninsula and the stability of our power. As expres- 
sions of opinion, no possible fault can be found with any of 
these criticisms, and it is, therefore, necessary to consider 
them in some detail. 

With regard to the reasons arising from the alleged 
reflection conveyed by the Nizam’s splendid offer on our 
own policy and action, this will not appear very great to 
those who recollect how prominently the question of 
frontier defence has been before the Indian public during 
the last few years, how much has been spent upon the 
work, and the palpable fact that the financial burden thus 
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imposed on the Indian exchequer is one that it can 
hardly bear, especially with a falling currency and an 
arrested opium revenue. The Nizam did not pretend 
to discover that the Indian frontier stood in need of 
military strengthening. He only showed that he had 
realized the exceptional expenditure entailed by this neces- 
sity, and, more than that, absolutely incurred during the last 
three years, and he declared that he, as one of the parties 
deriving benefit from this increased security, was willing to 
bear his share in defraying the expense. The fact that the 
Indian Government has hitherto borne the whole expense in 
such matters is no reason why the same course should be 
pursued when the strain has been increased by circumstances 
beyond our control, and when the revenue of India shows 
signs of an incapacity to meet the increased expenditure of 
that country. If the check inflicted on the opium revenue 
by what seems a revulsion of taste on the part of the 
Chinese people in favour of their own opium prove per- 
manent, such munificence as the Nizam has voluntarily 
shown affords the only escape for the Indian Executive 
from that most unpopular of all acts, the imposition of 
fresh taxes, and the search for new sources of revenue. 

From this point of view, which seems to be that of 
common sense, a native Indian statesman has written well 
and to the point. What Sir Madava Rao has said to 
the following effect appears to me to show a more states- 
manlike grasp of the whole situation than the perverse 
line of measuring the value of the Nizam’s gift, not on 
its own merits, but by considering how far it implies a 
reflection on our own policy and proceedings. 


“T hope the report is true. I hope the Government of India will 
cheerfully and gratefully accept the offer. I can see nothing wrong in the 
offer, or in its acceptance. Probably the native papers may heap adverse 
criticisms on his Highness, but calm reflection will only result in crediting 
his Highness with sound sense and judgment in the matter. His 
Highness’s offer is not only good in itself, but excellent as an example. 
The strengthening of the north-west frontier is as beneficial to all the 
native princes as to all the rest of India. It follows, therefore, that the 
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expenses of the measure should be shared by both the princes and the 
people of India. 

“Tt will no doubt be said that the Government of India is already under 
an obligation to protect the Native States, and has received, or is receiving, 
from those States consideration in requital of that obligation, and that 
there are treaties fixing both that obligation and consideration. But it 
should be remembered that these treaties were entered into many years 
ago, and that the circumstances in which they were entered into have 
now immensely altered. The difficulties of protecting the Native States 
against foreign foes have now immeasurably increased, and some pro- 
portionate readjustment of the consideration in relation to the obligation 
of protection is rendered desirable, if not necessary. In the nature of 
things the same service cannot be performed for the same remuneration, 
except for short intervals, implying continuity of the same circumstances. 
If the circumstances change, and render the service more difficult, the 
remuneration must need some readjustment—a readjustment which his 
Highness the Nizam has shrewdly anticipated and voluntarily offered. 
The credit of it should not be denied him.” 


As a clear and statesmanlike opinion on the whole 
case, nothing could be better or more to the point, and Sir 
Madava Rao speaks with the authority derived from the 
experience of thirty years of Native States from Travancore 
to Baroda, while as a Madras Brahmin the bias of his mind 
would not be unduly favourable to the great Mahommedan 
ruler in the Deccan. Sir Madava Rao praises the Nizam’s 
act, not merely because it shows that his Highness 
sympathizes with the work of fortifying the Indian frontier, 
and is willing to bear his share in it, but also because he 
has “shrewdly anticipated” the time when the Indian 
Government would find it necessary to invite the Native 
States to increase their contributions to the Imperial 
Government. The Nizam is censured by some for having 
taken upon himself the responsibility of making a spon- 
taneous offer, but certain passages in Lord Dufferin’s 
reply show that some of the thoughts which occurred to 
Sir Madava Rao had passed through his mind also. The 
Viceroy wrote in his letter of October 7th : 


“This duty ” (the obligation of taking precautions for the defence of the 
frontier) “undoubtedly has considerably added, and will continue to add 
for some time, to the expenditure of the Government of India ; and it is 
a convincing proof both of your Highness’s statesmantike cafacity, as well 
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as of your generosity, that you should have been the first among the 
princes of India to recognize the principle that the Native States are as 
much interested as the rest of the Indian population in assisting the 
Government to take whatever measures may be necessary to preserve the 
borders of the Empire from any dangers which may arise from external 
complications.” 


In a subsequent address delivered on the occasion of 
his visit to Kurrachee, Lord Dufferin declared that the 
Mahommedans of India might well feel proud of the 
Nizam’s loyal and splendid offer. After these emphatic 
statements of the representative of the Queen-Empress, 
the petty and narrow-minded criticisms levelled at the 
offer from certain quarters do not seem deserving of much 
notice, and I should not waste space in dealing with them 
but for one consideration. 

Strange as it may seem after the Viceroy’s admission of 
‘‘the ready loyalty and goodwill,” and “noble example,” it 
is premature to say at the time of my writing this (1st 
December ; much may unfortunately have happened before 
these lines will come before the readers of the AsIaTIc 
QvuarTERLY Review) that the Nizam’s offer has been defi- 
nitely accepted. The Government is uncertain how to deal 
with the application of the money, and those who think it 
ought not to be accepted at all have gained heart of grace 
from official reticence to put forward their objections, partly 
based on political tradition, and partly availing themselves 
of the allegations of personal motive concealed behind the 
Nizam’s offer. Some have even suggested that the Nizam 
should be informed that his gift will be accepted, but that it 
will be devoted to some object within his dominions. Not 
merely would this be a very impertinent return to the 
Nizam, but those who make it strangely overlook the one 
condition attaching to the gift. It is given “ for the exclu- 
sive purpose of Indian Frontier Defence.” 

The delay in frankly accepting the offer at first was 
probably due to the apprehension that its announcement 
would offer some provocation to Russia at a time when 
delicate negotiations were drawing to a successful close ; for, 
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if there is no reference to the hereditary enemy of Islam in 
the published text, only Russia can be referred to in the 
“oreat military Power advancing towards India.” As the 
diplomatic arrangements of our Government with the Nor- 
thern Empire can only be those of temporary expediency, 
the Nizam was able to take the far higher ground of show- 
ing that neither he nor the other princes of India have any 
faith in illusory pledges, and that those who wish to retain 
their hold on India “ must trust,” as Lord Dufferin said three 
years ago, “to their own vigilance and valour.” Regarding 
the matter impartially, it must be admitted that the Nizam’s 
statesmanship stands out in bright colours, and that, if it 
has not made a great impression on the peoples of India, it 
can only be because they are so bitterly divided by race 
and religious differences as to deny merit to the young 
prince, who has begun so auspiciously a reign which, if it 
goes on as it has commenced, will place him high on the 
roll of Indian rulers. 

If I am rightly informed that it is at this moment incor- 
rect to say that the Nizam’s gift has been absolutely accepted, 
despite Lord Dufferin’s complimentary letter of acknow- 
ledgment, this further delay must be due to the desire to 
ascertain how far the other Indian feudatories are impressed 
by the example of the Nizam, and to what extent they intend 
to imitate him. At present only five of the chiefs of the 
Punjab, Puttiala, Jeend, Nabha, Kapurthalla, and Maler 
Kotlah, have made any published offers, but it is believed 
that the Ceniral Indian States are on the eve of making 
some similar proposition. The Viceroy would then be able 
to deal at a single stroke with the collective sums of the 
Native States, and to make a formal announcement as to 
the intended application of these loyal contributions towards 
the grand national object of frontier defence. Official reti- 
cence must not, therefore, be interpreted as concealing the 
intention to conclude the incident by declining the Nizam’s 
offer. Not merely has the language of compliment gone 
too far to admit of this course, but the financial inducements 
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to avail itself of the offer are too real to allow the Indian 
exchequer to look askance at such a timely and heaven-sent 
gift to the official charged with the troublous task of balan- 
cing the revenue and expenditure. The further offers that 
have been made are sneered at, for one reason or another, but 
this ill-natured criticism is premature, partly because suffi- 
cient time (it is only five weeks since the Viceroy’s letter 
was published) has not been allowed for the slow-moving 
Indian courts to realize the change that has occurred, and 
to adapt themselves to it, and partly because they, too, have 
been disturbed in their judgment by reports that the Nizam’s 
gift is not after all to be accepted. 

When these doubts have been removed, and after a 
sufficient time has been allowed for the offer to be made 
with dignity and without restraint, there is every reason to 
believe that the great majority of the Native States will not 
be backward in following the Nizam’s example. But, even 
if they were, their reluctance to assign a portion of their 
revenue, or their timidity in adopting a decided policy, 
should rather enhance than diminish the credit due to the 
Hyderabad ruler. He has shown, in a wholly unexpected 
manner, that he has a decided policy in our favour, and that 
he is not afraid to devote the resources of his State to its 
fulfilment. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, let me point 
out what is the salient and distinguishing feature in the 
Nizam’s act which marks it as being quite apart from the 
offers of help and co-operation made by other native rulers 
and States on occasions of external danger or military opera- 
tions. It is made in time of peace, and by way of anticipa- 
tion ; theirs have always come when war had either been 
declared or had commenced ; and, although the occasion 
has never been sufficiently serious to justify their acceptance 
en bloc, they have always been told that, should the necessity 
arise, their loyal offers would be gladly accepted, and their 
services duly availed of. During the Afghan War it will be 
recollected that the armies of several of the Northern States 
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were utilized for military purposes, and that they rendered 
practical aid in guarding the lines of communication with 
Cabul through the Khyber and Khurum. So far as prece- 
dent goes, it is all in favour of the acceptance of the Nizam’s 
gift, and not of rejecting it, as is alleged by some of the 
older school of Anglo-Indians, unless, of course, it were to 
be held that a native prince has no right to make a delibe- 
rate and well-thought-out proposition, which can be turned 
to practical use, while he may in a grave crisis offer in a 
conventional manner his services, which there would be no 
time to turn to any beneficial purpose. Nothing could be 
more absurd than this line of argument. When Russia is 
at the gate of India every feudatory in India, from Travan- 
core to Cashmere, may come forward with protestations of 
loyalty and proffers of military assistance, but, with the best 
intentions in the world, their offers will be more em- 
barrassing than useful to the Government. We might take 
their pecuniary gifts, but, unless the campaign went smoothly, 
there would be delay in the transfer of specie from the native 
to the imperial treasuries. On the other hand, the Nizam 
has made anything but a conventional offer. He has done 
something strikingly original, and he leaves entirely to the 
discretion of the supreme Government the disposal of the 
large sum of sixty lakhs, which he presents free, subject to 
the one condition that it shall be devoted to “the frontier 
defence of India.” It rests entirely with ourselves to turn 
this gratifying gift to the best possible use for the important 
work for which it has been offered. 

Of course there is no doubt that the act of the Nizam 
has done much to bring the question of the armies of the 
Native States prominently before the British public, and to 
impel the Government of India to take up in a serious 
manner the delicate and complicated problem of associating 
them in some degree with ourselves in the defence of India. 
Strangely enough those persons who were most sceptical of 
the danger alleged to lurk in the maintenance by the Native 
States of large and unemployed armies are now loudest in 
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expressing the apprehension that the utilization of these 
armies in the defence of India will be fraught with danger 
to ourselves. It is obviously impossible to convince every- 
body, and every act of the Administration must find a 
hostile critic ; but the Government of India has to face one 
of two alternatives. It must either continue to allow the 
armies of the Native States to remain useless and expensive 
encumbrances for the people who maintain them, with the 
certain consequence that they can be made no use of when 
Russia attempts the invasion of India, or it must seriously 
commence the task of turning them to account for the bene- 
fit of the native rulers, and of India herself. As we cannot 
help being swayed by selfish reasons—and if not carried 
to excess they are as laudable in the State as the indivi- 
dual—the further point must be considered—Are the native 
armies an element of less danger to our rule in their present 
condition than they would be when they had received 
some discipline, been appointed to perform a special and 
assigned work, and had also been stripped of something of 
their present redundant dimensions ? 

Assuming that no change is made in the character of 
these armies beyond what individual chiefs may accomplish 
in the way of military reform after the example of the late 
Maharaja Scindiah, and that we do not attempt to place 
our relations with the Indian feudatories on a closer basis, 
it follows, that when Russia reaches that point for which 
we feel bound to enter the lists against her, this or some- 
thing very like it will be the position. The princes of 
India will give expression to their loyalty, and to their 
desire to take part in the defence of India, and we on our 
side, while expressing gratitude for the offers, will be com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that they can be of no 
practical use. The Sikh States may be utilized as they 
have been before on the lines of communication, but no 
Indian commander would dream of moving any part of the 
army of Hyderabad, or of the great Maratha States of 
Central India, into the proximity of the Russian force. The 
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only practical outcome that would result from the princes’ 

offers would be that it might encourage the Paramount 

Government to denude the Native States of the Anglo- 

Indian garrisons constantly maintained in them, in order 

that as large a force as possible of English troops and 

trained sepoys might be sent tothe front. Our estimate of 

the situation must be pressed one stage further. If victory 

crowned the operations of the English forces, all would of 
course be well; but if our arms met with disaster, or even 

with a check which rumour would magnify into defeat, what 

would then be the attitude of the Native States ? 

The reader can supply his own answer, but it must be 
remembered that the armies, which are not efficient enough 
in their present state to be placed opposite the Russian, are 
quite sufficiently formidable to overcome with numbers 
isolated and weakened garrisons, to overrun in a few weeks 
provinces which it took years to conquer, and to embarrass the 
Government by unexpected attacks, and still more by shatter- 
ing the theory that we have the opinion of India behind us in 
defending the peninsula against the Russian. But it will be 
said that such conduct would be base treachery after all the 
loyal protestations made to us by these very Indian princes. 
So it will seem to us; but impartial judges will take note 
of the fact that we omitted to make use of their loyalty, 
and that, instead of providing it with the legitimate and 
honourable vent necessary to encourage and stimulate all 
human sentiments, we did our best to stifle it. In India, 
moreover, the only loyalty that we have any right to expect 
is that due to the strong and the just, and there is no 
justice where there is not strength. 

The neglect of the Native States, the policy of /azsser 
faire or do-nothing, will not contribute to the security of our 
position in India ; nor will it avert a single one of the dan- 
gers attending the existence of armed forces in that country 
subject to the will and orders of possibly ambitious and un- 
friendly rulers. Their ambition must be augmented by our 
persistent determination to prevent its finding the oppor- 
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tunity of relief and distinction, while the first symptom of 
defeat or disaster would be the signal for their evincing 
those feelings of disappointment and hostility which we had 
done our best to strengthen. The fact I wish the reader 
to most understand at this stage is this, that the danger to 
our rule in India from the armies of the Native States 
exists, and cannot be made greater while it may be reduced 
by a prompt and well-judged effort to harmonize those mis- 
cellaneous military organisms with our own. If we persist 
in our present policy of excluding these armies from the 
purview of our strategical schemes, we must not marvel at 
the result if we find that we have dried up the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of perhaps the most important fifth of the 
population of India. 

The policy of keeping the Native States outside our 
plans, of ostracizing them, as it were, can only be justified 
by the result which depends upon our struggle with Russia 
being one course of unchequered success without its 
Maiwands and Penjdeh incidents. The first failure would 
be followed by a rapidly waning enthusiasm in our behalf, 
and the first disaster could scarcely fail to be the signal for 
an ebullition of unfriendly feeling which would be levelled 
at isolated garrisons, the civilian classes, and all the repre- 
sentatives of British authority. Seeing that we had systema- 
tically prevented the Native States having any interest in 
the matter, it would be very surprising indeed if they enter- 
tained any hearty sympathy for the Raj that deprived them 
of their legitimate share in the defence of the common 
country. Wounded pride, and not love of Russia, would 
impel them to rejoice at any successes of the Czar, and to 
resort to action on their own account. Of course, if our 
arms were to be uniformly successful, and if we overthrew 
the Russians more signally than we vanquished the Afghans 
in 1878-80, there is nothing to fear from the pique of any 
or all of our feudatories. But does any competent authority 
believe that, when the fatal day comes, we shall have things 
quite so much all our own way ; and is it ever wise policy 
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to act as if all the elements will prove favourable, or on the 
supposition that our wishes have only to be made to be 
fulfilled ? 

On the other hand, if it is decided to promptly adopt a 
large policy for the whole of India, and to include the Native 
States in its system of defence, what are the probable con- 
sequences and results? Will the new danger arising from 
the disciplining of their armies exceed the advantage of 
increased numbers and greater harmony between the su- 
preme Government and the feudatory courts? Shall we 
be only creating a new force, whose military efficiency will 
never be considerable, and to this extent raisingupa fictitious 
rather than a real protection for the peninsula? Wil) our 
overtures to the Indian princes to become members of such 
a military league, as. Prussia has devised for Germany, be 
set down as evidence of a sense of weakness, and of fear of 
the result of the approaching struggle? Will the bringing 
of the native princes into closer alliance with ourselves tend 
to substitute a feeling of genuine loyalty, not merely to our- 
selves, but to India, in place of empty protestation, and a 
belief that the selfish interests of a particular prince may be 
best promoted by the prevalence of general confusion and 
disunion ? 

It is right that the dangers and disadvantages of the 
policy should be stated fully and in the first place. In their 
present condition, and with the Anglo-Indian garrison ar- 
ranged as to-day, there is no doubt that the native armies 
are impotent. In time of peace they lock up a large pro- 
portion of the European forces ; in time of war those forces 
would have to be removed, with the result, that the armies 
would be left without the restraining influence of their 
presence. They would then only be kept under control 
by the moral restraint arising from the prestige of victory 
attaching to our arms. Once that was broken they would 
declare against us, and it may be said that our discipline 
would have rendered them a foe far more difficult to deal 
with. But it must be remembered that we only hold India 
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by the prestige of victory, and if we are worsted by Russia, 
the result, whether the Native States have efficient armies or 
not, will be that our rule will have ended. The real problem 
to be solved is not how we are to overcome natiye prejudice, 
and adjust race and religious differences, but how we are to 
vanquish the Russians. If we succeed in that, it matters 
nothing whether the Native States have their present undis- 
ciplined levies or well-trained regiments. But in effecting the 
main object the difference may mean much to us, and every 
additional guarantee of the fidelity of the ruling chiefs of 
India must contribute to the chances of a favourable issue. 
What can be more likely to propitiate their goodwill than 
to assign them a fixed place in the defence of India, and to 
offer them a fair share in the honour and reward of victory ? 

One grand fact underlies the whole question, and that is, 
the regular garrison of India is too small for its multifarious 
home duties, and for the defence of an extended frontier in 
face of a powerful military empire. The first object to 
be attained is to reduce its home duties without shaking 
public confidence or seriously diminishing the protection 
afforded the civil population by the presence in the country 
of a strong military force subject to the authority of a cen- 
tral Government. It is in this direction that the armies of 
the Native States may render inestimable services, not only 
by doing work which now devolves upon the regular Anglo- 
Indian garrison, but by their Princes’ adopting, and associ- 
ating themselves with, a joint policy which would have as 
its main object the defence of the peninsula. They would 
thus lessen the strain on our forces, and facilitate that re- 
distribution of troops which would have to take place in war 
time. The present distribution of troops was adapted to a 
very different state of affairs in India from what exists there 
at present. It applied to a half-conquered and semi-hostile 
country, in which each State with Maratha or Mahommedan 
traditions might become the focus of intrigue and more open 
opposition. But the Indian Mutiny perfected the conquest 
of India, not merely by showing that the victors were strong 
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enough to deal with an accumulation of difficulties, but by 
substituting for a mercenary force the power of the British 
people as the basis of the authority of the Government. 
The danger to English rule in India has been shifted 
during the last fifteen years from the capitals of Native India 
to the camps of the foreign enemy beyond the frontier, 
and for the task of meeting the assault of that enemy 
our distribution of forces is a strategical anachronism. The 
most pressing reform in India, from a military point of 
view, is that our troops should be so arranged as to give 
them the greatest facilities for reaching the real scene of 
action, and for becoming acquainted with the region which 
must witness the decisive struggle. To keep good troops 
at Bangalore, Secunderabad, and other now useless places, 
shows that we have made little progress in political instinct. 
The abandonment of the Morar cantonment is, however, of 
better augury, and as it frees the Gwalior State (which was 
left the best native army in India by the late Maharaja 
Scindiah) from the presence of English troops, it cannot be said 
that there is much boldness in suggesting the same course 
for the other States which are not equally well equipped. 
I would impress on the authorities the great advantage of 
commencing these changes without delay, so that both the 
rulers and the inhabitants of the Native States might become 
accustomed in time of tranquillity to the absence of the 
garrisons hitherto employed in the vigilant supervision of 
their movements. 

In the execution of this policy, if it is to realize the 
objects for which it is adopted, the princes of India must 
be induced to participate as heartily as we ourselves. 
While they would be entrusted with more work and greater 
responsibility, a larger share of honour should necessarily 
fall to their share. They would be placed in a position to 
give less equivocal and more conspicuous proof of their 
loyalty than is possible under the present arrangement of 
things, and as the necessary consequence they would obtain 
greater credit and distinction as the allies of the English 
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and as the friends of India. Nor need the duties of their 
armies be rigidly restricted to the performance of garrison 
duties in their own territory. It would not be difficult to 
employ them on garrison work outside the limits of their 
State, and in guarding the line of communications whenever 
an advance into Afghanistan becomes necessary. Over and 
above this, whenever the armies have attained a sufficient 
degree of efficiency, small contingents from the greater 
States might be employed actively at the front with the 
view of gratifying the princes as much as from any idea of 
adding to our military strength. Even without this, the 
Feudatory States can, by a policy of frankness and trust, be 
enabled to render the most timely and valuable services in 
the defence of India. They can be utilized so as to relieve 
one-third of the Anglo-Indian garrison from useless and 
unthankful duties. They may be employed in the prox, 
tection of lines of communication. Their utilization, faf 
from encouraging treason, will make loyalty more agreeable 
and more profitable. If there were any exception to the 
rule, it would have to pay the penalty of extinction. But 
I at least do not apprehend any swerving from the strict 
line of fidelity to the English Raj, for, as I have said, the 
only doubt, in the native mind of prince and peasant, is 
whether England or Russia is the stronger. Once the 
superiority of the English arms is clearly established, the 
last spark of disaffection will be extinguished, and no 
internal opponent will think of disputing it for a century. 





If that superiority is not established, the hostility of the 
princes will be less if their reputation and pride share 
in our overthrow than if they were kept rigidly excluded 
as at present from our military system ; but in that event it 
ould matter very little whether this supposition were 
justified or not. The. improvement of the native armies, 
pnd their association with us in the task of defending India, 
ust contribute something to the chances of success of our 
military plans; and if they fail, the situation will not be 
iggravated. Neither success nor defeat will entail any 
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penalty. If we are defeated, the worst will have happened ; 
if we are victorious, no one who knows India will question 
the accuracy of the prediction that no Indian prince and no 
collection of Native States would think of disputing the 
orders of the vanquisher of Russia. 

The Nizam’s offer has, on the one hand, informed public 
opinion in England and on the Continent that there is 
unanimity between the component parts of the great Indian 
community ; and, on the other hand, it has had the effect of 
bringing home to the mind of the Government of India 
that the time is arriving, if it has not absolutely arrived, 
when the problem of the military federation of the Native 
States has to be solved, or admitted by inaction to be 
insoluble. That the problem can be solved if there is no 
want of will is hardly to be doubted. The princes of 
India are accustomed by tradition to serve and pay homage 
to an Emperor, and so long as that ruler retained his vigour, 
they obeyed his commands without hesitation, and they held 
their armies and revenues at his disposal. Only when his 
power became effete did Maratha leaders, Mahommedan 
princes, and Sikh chiefs abandon their allegiance and fight 
for their own hand in the dismemberment of the Mogul 
Empire. Before they ventured to think that the realm of 
Delhi might be regarded as the fair spoil of the most success- 
ful adventurer of the peninsula, the House of Baber had 
been discredited and weakened by a century of invariably 
unsuccessful expeditions for the recovery of Candahar, cul- 
minating in the crushing invasion of Nadir Shah, and the 
capture of Delhi. There can be no comparison between the 
opinion of the British power held by the Nizams, Scindiahs, 
and Holkars of our time, and that entertained by their 
predecessors of the resources and capacity of such rulers 
as Shahs Mahommed and Alumgir. They know that the 
administration of the country is maintained by the most 
efficient and capable civil service ever organized by human 
knowledge and patience, by the presence of an army 0 
70,000 men which, for military efficiency, is not surpassed 
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by even the German Guard corps, and that both are re- 
cruited from the wealthiest, most energetic, and, let the word 
be used concisely, most adventurous people in the world. 
I say the Indian princes realize these facts, and if they have 
any doubts at all, they are only the same as our best conti- 
nental allies feel, because the country sometimes seems 
inclined to adopt the Gladstonian doctrines of non-inter- 
vention and self-stultification, and to accept Lord Gran- 
ville’s yielding and vacillation as the marks of statesmanlike 
capacity. If our policy reveals the firm mind that shows 
consciousness of strength, and the resolution to employ it, 
no doubt need be entertained of the fidelity of the great 
princes of India. They will only be disloyal when we are 
disloyal to ourselves and our history. 

The only reason for hesitating about the employment 
and improvement of the forces at the disposal of the native 
princes, is a doubt as to their fidelity. Once assured on that 
point, it is culpable negligence on our part not to foster these 
feelings of loyalty, and the only way to gratify their self- 
respect, and at the same time to make their services of some 
practical use to India and ourselves, is to assign them a 
place in the Imperial defence of India similar to that occu- 
pied in Germany by the minor rulers of the empire. Such a 
task should not be beyond the organizing powers of our 
military administrators. For many years, and probably until 
the first collision occurs between England and Russia in 
Afghanistan, their forces would be only useful for secondary 
services, and not for being placed in the first fighting 
line. Moreover, no one wishes our rule in India to be de- 
pendent on native troops, whether in our service or in that of 
our feudatories. If Russia isto be beaten back, it will have 
to be by British infantry, by the same troops which carried 
the heights of Alma and foiled the surprise at Inkermann. 
Yet, admitting all this, where is the wisdom in neglecting 
to avail ourselves of the assistance of rulers who will enable 
us to place more of our own chosen soldiers in front of the 
invader of India? 
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In conclusion, it need only be pointed out that the 
Nizam’s offer is one reflecting the highest honour on his 
Highness. It revealed a rare generosity and statesman- 
ship, and coming from a potentate who was always thought 
likely to sympathize with Russian aggression, because he 
would suffer least and probably gain most of all the Indian 
princes from its success, it is doubly welcome and signi- 
ficant. The cordial message of the Sovereign, and the 
eloquent acknowledgments of the Viceroy, are an appro- 
priate return for a gift which has done much to solidify 
Indian opinion, and which can be turned to considerable 
practical use for the security of India. It has strengthened 
the links already existing between our Government and 
that of the Nizam, who is, as he reminds us, our oldest 
ally in Hindostan, and the impression made by the event, 
both in Asia and in Europe, is incalculable and profound. 
For the offer itself, as for the manner of making it, our 
thanks as a nation are due to the youthful ruler of 
Hyderabad. 
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THE SEA ROUTE TO INDIA. 


By the phrase which constitutes the heading of this article, 
“The Sea Route to India,” I mean to indicate the route 
which, though secondary in times of peace, will become of 
first consequence in a period of war. Such a route is 
indeed available now, but not one single step has been taken 
to render the despatch of troops and war material by it 
expeditious or effective. We are, indeed, a very peculiar 
people. Whilst the nations of the Continent are making 
the most costly preparations for a struggle, the germs of 
which were contained in the Treaty of Frankfort, and 
which might be begun at any moment, England, in her 
calm indifference and studied unpreparedness, resembles a 
passenger bound to start by the night mail for India, but 
who, at five minutes before the hour of departure, finds 
himself still in his hotel, with not a single trunk packed, no 
cab ordered, and with two miles to drive. This is the case, 
not only with our naval and military preparations, but with 
our sea routes. We talk very glibly and unconcernedly of 
possessing an alternative sea route to India, but, to repeat 
the simile I have given above, not only is our sea-trunk 
unpacked, but the clothes have not yet been ordered which 
are to be crammed into it. We still look carelessly on, 
driving from our minds every thought of preparation. And 
this, while France has a fleet almost equal to our own; 
whilst Italy possesses some of the most powerful ironclads 
in the world, and is obtaining posts in the Red Sea, which 
she fortifies; and whilst Germany, closely allied with Italy 
and Austria-Hungary, and, once more, apparently, with 
Russia, is engaged, not only in strengthening her navy, but 
in quietly approaching those very spots on the south-east 
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coast of Africa which England must hold, if England would 
possess an alternative route by the Cape of Good Hope to 
India. I do not say, mind, that at the moment of writing, 
Germany has actually succeeded in obtaining all the points 
she is secretly striving for. Fortunately, the most important 
of all, as will be shown in these pages, still remains without 
the sphere of her power. But, if an Englishman, if the 
Prime Minister, if the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
were to cast his eyes on the official German map of South 
Africa, even the map of 1886, he would start back in 
amazement. In that map, all the German acquisitions are 
coloured red. The thought which the brain would conceive 
and the lips would express of the man who, fresh from the 
contemplation of a map of 1880, were to inspect the map 
of 1886, could not fail to be akin to the thought which 
inspired the Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh, when on being shown 
a map of India having all the acquisitions made by the 
British marked in the same colour, he exclaimed: “It will 
all become red.” 

The vaticination of the Sikh ruler was realized. Not 
very long after his death the kingdom which he had made 
became encircled by the expressive red border. But, happily, 
it by no means follows that a result which was the conse- 
quence of the dealings of the English with the successors of 
Ranjit Singh will equally illustrate the rivalry of England 
and Germany in South Africa. Indeed, we are confident 
that it only requires action on our part, legitimately 
vigorous, to obtain for our mercantile marine, for our 
merchants, and for our fleet, the positions on the coast of 
South-east Africa which are absolutely necessary for us if 
we would maintain our commercial hold on the country ; 
and, what is of infinitely greater consequence to us, if we 
would have available a practical alternative route to India, 
especially available in times of war, and most profitable, in 
a mercantile sense, in times of peace. 

Before entering upon the main question, I desire to say 
one word, and it shall be the last word, about the method 
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of Germany. We ought always to remember, but we are 
all of us very prone to forget, that the affairs of the German 
Empire are administered by the keenest political intellect 
of this century. Prince Bismarck is a man, who, when he 
has decided upon a policy, never lets go the point he aims 
at. Whether by straight roads, or by by-paths, he always 
progresses towards it. Having, by his war-policy, made 
the German Empire, he directed all his efforts to consolidate 
it. Interwoven with his scheme of consolidation was the 
long-promised plan of making a German navy, and of 
founding a German Colonial Empire. How persistently 
and how successfully these schemes have been worked 
since 1872 the world well knows. But though much has 
been accomplished, much more remains to be done. It is 
in attempting to do that “much more” that lurks the great 
danger to British interests. I do not believe that there is 
in this country the smallest objection to, or jealousy of, 
German Colonial aggrandisement, provided that, in the 
measures they may take to accomplish it, the Germans 
make no attempt to filch from the British that which, either 
they possess, or which they regard as necessary for the 
maintenance of their existing Empire. In these days of 
high-wrought civilization no treaties bind a nation. If ever 
there was a treaty or compact which ought to have been 
binding, it was the treaty with France which secured 
the New Hebrides against the encroachments of either 
nation. Yet, in a time of profound peace, France, who 
claims to be the exponent of modern civilization, walked in 
one fine morning and occupied the New Hebrides. We 
are far from saying that, in this respect, the German 
Chancellor would follow the example of France. We are 
perfectly sure he would not. France will have to evacuate 
the New Hebrides. Prince Bismarck would never seize a 
place which he would have ultimately to resign. To use 
the cant phrase of the hour, such action “is not in his line.” 
But, though his ways may not be ostentatiously forcible 
they are always quietly effective. He is content, at present, 
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to employ subordinate agents—a merchant, a scientist, 
or a traveller—who can be easily disavowed. If, for 
instance, it were desired at Berlin to obtain by some means 
or other, legitimate if possible, a port of rising importance 
held by a friendly Power, pledged to sell that port to Great 
Britain if it sold it at all, how easy it would be to instruct a 
syndicate of traders to negotiate for its purchase, whilst the 
Government should not only hold quite aloof, but should 
ostentatiously declare that they had no designs whatever on 
the place. We have had experience of such modes of 
dealing before, and'we may be sure they will occur again in 
the history of nations. The conclusion I would draw 
is, that if the British Government desire to derive full 
advantage from the territories in South Africa they actually 
hold ; if they are resolved, as I believe them to be resolved, 
to develop, to an extent which will render it invaluable in a 
time of war, most precious in a period of peace, the alter- 
native route to India, which is the sea route by the Cape 
of Good Hope, they must be wide-awake; they must 
watch all the signs on the political horizon ; and they must 
take especial care that when they have decided on a policy, 
they be not forestalled by a foreign syndicate, humble in 
its professions, but every move of whose game is dictated 
in the secret cabinet of the Chancellerie of a foreign 
rival. 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870 the 
route by the Cape was the trade route to India. .To show 
the revolution effected by the working of M. de Lesseps’ 
great undertaking, it is only necessary to give the figures 
of the tonnage which finds its way from British ports to 
India through the canal. In 1870, those figures amounted 
to 414,545; in 1874, they had risen to 2,428,605 ; in 1875, 
to 2,940,708; in 1877, to 3,057,715; until, in 1886, they 
reached 5,766,030, out of a total, the same year, of 7,294,589. 
In. round numbers, of every 24 tons of shipping which 
traversed the Suez Canal in 1886, 19 were British. In 
1887, a higher figure still was reached. The Indian Trade 
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returns show that the number of vessels trading, by all 
routes, to India, was 10,581, with a total tonnage of over 
seven millions. 

For the sake of argument, let us take the figures of 
1887. Those figures-—in round numbers, 7,000,000 tonnage 
of shipping—represent the annual trade of Great Britain to 
the East. At the present moment the greater part of that 
tonnage finds its way thither through the Suez Canal. But 
it is, I believe, universally admitted that, in a time of war, 
we dare not depend on the Suez Canal. It is by no means 
certain that, with interests all over the world to defend, we 
should always be able to maintain a preponderating naval 
force in the Mediterranean. If we did not, the very road 
to the Canal would be blocked. As for the neutralization 
of the Canal, there are few, I take it, who regard that 
an agreement to that effect would be other than a phrase. 
Would such a neutralization have been respected when 
Napoleon waged war against combined Europe? That 
powerful ruler acted on the principle that war neutralized 
every obligation to an enemy. It is true that since his 
time the nations of Europe have contracted obligations 
with respect to belligerent rights very much in advance 
of those which prevailed during the great war. On paper, 
certainly, we are more civilized. But the real point is, 
whether practice has kept pace with precept. The indica- 
tions undoubtedly are that it has not. Let us take, for 
instance, the conduct of France—the “ Pioneer of civiliza- 
tion "—since 1880. Her foreign and colonial policy have 
been characterized during that period by a cynical immorality, 
by a departure from the first principles of justice, never 
approached even by Napoleon. We need only mention 
the outrageous attack on Madagascar, the brutal disregard 
of the rights of nations at Tunis, the war based on brag 
and bluster forced on China, the piratical occupation of the 
New Hebrides, To find a parallel to the conduct of this 
“ Pioneer of civilisation ” during‘five years of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, we must, going backwards, pass 
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over the reign of Napoleon ; pass over the entire eighteenth 
century, until, in the century preceding it, we alight on the 
year when Louis XIV. seized Strassburg in a time of pro- 
found peace. 

So much for the practical results of the march of 
civilization. And, let us bear in mind, the cynical dis- 
regard of the first principles of political morality by France 
does not stand alone. Bulgaria and Central Asia bear 
witness that Russia runs her very hard, if even she does 
not surpass her. Then, as to Germany, we are bound 
never to forget that, from the days of Frederick II. to 
the year 1870, the policy of Prussia has been a policy of 
“fraud and falsehood,” and that the secret history of the 
wars of 1866 and of 1870 has not yet been disclosed. 
Whether a new morality has come in with the new Empire 
may be doubted. At all events, it has yet to be proved. 

In the presence, then, of such evidence, no practical 
man will dare to rest the fortunes of Great Britain on the 
assumption that the advance of civilization has rendered 
it less necessary than it was in the earlier part of the 
century to take precautions to preserve what we have, to 
prevent the poaching of other nations on the manors of 
Great Britain. It is a trite but very true phrase that to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. Surely we have had 
warnings enough of the jealousy with which our Colonjal 
Empire and our possession of India are regarded, by three 
at least of the Great Powers of Europe! Straws show 
the way the wind blows. When, in his overpoweringly 
sensitive desire to remove the slightest cause of disagree- 
ment with other nations, Mr. Gladstone submitted the 
best interests of the country to arbitration, the decision 
in every case was againstus. Foreign jurists determined 
that we were bound to pay a heavy fine in the Alabama 
case ; the Emperor of Germany directed that we should 
make over to America the island of San Juan; and the 
President of the French Republic decided, against England 
and in favour of Portugal, the claim to Delagoa Bay. 
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Now, it is not too much to affirm that in all of these cases 
the decisions were unjust. That in the Alabama case 
has been admitted to have been so, at all events in degree, 
inasmuch as the award was enormously in excess of the 
claims preferred by the parties said to have been injured 
to the United States’ Government. That regarding 
San Juan was so, inasmuch as not only was that island 
to as great an extent an appendage to Vancouver's Island 
as the Isle of Wight is to the mainland of England, 
but the very claim of the Americans to it was based on 
the forged maps on which the Ashburton Treaty had been 
arranged. As to Delagoa Bay, the English claim was 
so strong that, before going to arbitration, the Portuguese 
Government offered to sell their rights to us for the paltry 
sum of £12,000—an offer, for refusing which, the Foreign 
Minister of the day, the Earl Granville, deserved to be 
impeached. We do not cite these cases to vent our ill- 
humour. We cite them simply to prove that so great is 
the jealousy of the nations of the Continent with regard 
to our Colonial possessions that, even when our claim is 
transparently clear, they, one and all, will decide against 
us. To us, arbitration means, and will always mean, sur- 
render. We have held the Channel Islands since the 
Conquest: they are the last remnant of the inheritance of 
William the Norman. But, should France claim them, 
and base her claim on the contention which formed the 
main contention of the United States to the possession 
of San Juan, that the islands followed the mainland, and 
we were to allow the case to go to arbitration, I am 
confident we should have to cede the Channel Islands. 

The conclusion we arrive at is that Civilization is not 
to be trusted one whit more than was Barbarism. The 
maintenance of our possessions can only be ensured by 
the exercise of the same qualities which gained them: by 
watchfulness, by daring, by enterprise, and by energy. We 
must not allow our statesmen to be lulled into a false 
security by honied phrases and protestations. Our South 
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African steeds are still in their stables. We know, we 
have had full warning, that they are much coveted by 
others. We are also aware that amongst those who covet 
them is one man, the most daring, the most unscrupulous, 
the most successful, horsestealer in the world. Involved 
in the safeguarding of that stable are (1) the future of 
British South Africa ; (2) the insuring of a safe and com- 
modious sea route to India. A little vigilance, a little 
foresight, and a little audacity, will secure us against the 
machinations of even so adroit a schemer as he to whom 
I have referred. These are qualities in which our race 
has excelled. Will they be wanting now? 

The future sea route to India will take the traveller 
now as before from London or Southampton direct to the 
Cape of Good Hope; thence, to Delagoa Bay, or to 
Bombay, or to Ceylon, or to Calcutta. We propose briefly 
to demonstrate the double advantages of this route, ad- 
vantages commercial, and advantages naval and military ; 
and to point out the means by which they can be per- 
manently secured. 

Table Bay, the harbour of Cape Town, is an inlet of 
the Atlantic, capable of sheltering, during nine months of 
the year, a very large fleet. It is exposed, however, to the 
west winds, which blow with so much force during the 
months of June, July, and August, as to render the 
anchorage absolutely unsafe. To: remedy, in a measure, 
this defect, large sums have been spent. Between the 
years 1860 and 1870, the Colony disbursed upwards of two 
millions in the construction of a breakwater and docks. 
But the action on the swell of the ocean produced by 
the west winds will not be denied ; and, during the months 
we have mentioned, ships have to take refuge in Simon’s 
Bay, twenty-three miles to the south of Cape Town. But 
Simon’s Bay, though sheltered from the west winds, has 
defects which will always prevent it from becoming a 
perfect harbour. It is quite exposed to the winds from 
the south, and, though useful as an alternative station to 
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that of Cape Town during the three months of the year 
we have indicated, it is more famous for its arsenal. 

Of the other harbours all but one may be dismissed 
with the briefest notice. The ports—Port Alfred, East 
London, Port Nelloth, Mossel Bay, Port Knysna, Pletten- 
berg Bay, and St. John—are not, any of them, able to shelter 
or even receive vessels of ordinary tonnage. Durban, the 
only harbour of Natal, is in the same category. A bar, 
stretching across the entrance to it, keeps out all the large 
traders. The only other harbour is Port Elizabeth. But 
Algoa bay, of which Port Elizabeth forms a part, though 
convenient in the sense of being roomy, is exposed to the 
full force of the south-east monsoon, and can afford, there- 
fore, but little protection to shipping. 

I conclude, then, that we do not possess, on the 
southern and south-eastern coast of South Africa one really 
good harbour ; a harbour, that is to say, capable of affording 
shelter and protection, at all times of the year, to our 
marine. That this was so was admitted when we were at 
war, and was proved by figures which may even now be 
read with advantage. 

We took possession of the Cape of Good Hope the 
16th of September, 1795. On the rst of June, 1794, Lord 
Howe had destroyed one French fleet: on the 14th of 
March, 1795, Admiral Hotham had defeated another : on 
the 23rd of June, the same year, Lord Bridport, off 
L’Orient, had almost annihilated a third: on the: 17th of 
August, 1796, the Dutch fleet surrendered, in Saldanha 
Bay, to Sir George Keith Elphinstone, afterwards Lord 
Keith. During the same period, that is, between the Ist of 
June, 1794, and the 17th of August, 1796, one large French 
fleet of merchantmen and transports had been destroyed 
or taken by Sir Edward Pellew (8th of March, 1795): 
another had been taken or destroyed by Admiral Corn- 
wallis (7th of June, 1795): and eleven Dutch East India- 
men had been captured (19th of June, 1795). These facts 
will go far to prove that when the British came into posses- 
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sion of the Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
French marine, aggressive as well as mercantile, had received 
a series of blows which had weakened it enormously ; whilst, 
the year following, the Dutch fleet surrendered to a British 
admiral. Nor, be it borne in mind, were these merely 
transient results. The British followed up their series of 
successes by destroying another French fleet off St. 
Vincent, by capturing or destroying the last Dutch fleet off 
Camperdown, in 1797; and by administering a most de- 
cisive blow to the French, in the battle of the Nile, in 1798. 
We mention these facts to prove that at the period when 
we took possession of the Cape, and for some years after, 
England was, in very deed, Mistress of the Seas. In that 
magnificent domain she had not even a rival. Those who 
had, in previous wars, been her rivals, dared scarcely to 
show their faces; and when, after an interval of recupera- 
tive peace, they did venture forth, it was only that they 
might be defeated, more tremendously and more decisively 
than before. So much did those times differ from the pre- 
sent, that not only was rivalry on the part of any single 
nation impossible, but England could with the greatest 
ease have upheld her maritime supremacy against combined 
Europe. 

Yet, despite a maritime supremacy which was absolute, 
Great Britain was unable, during the period between the 
capture of the Cape in 1795, and the signing of the Peace 
of Amiens in r8o02, to protect her mercantile marine in 
the waters between the eastern shores of Africa and the 
Bay of Bengal. The following table, taken from official 
sources, will show how ill the Mistress of the Seas fared, in 
the raid on hostile merchantmen, with her defeated and 
humiliated rival. The list gives, indeed, the return only 
from 1795 to 1797, inclusive; but from the latter year to 
1802, and, still more, from the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1803 to 1810, the proportion told still more de- 
cisively against us. In 1810, the hostile depredations 
suddenly ceased altogether. There occurred then an event, 
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full of moment at the. time, full of instructive warning for 
the future, which reversed the positions of the two nations 
in the waters I have indicated. The event of 1810 affords, 
then, the keynote to the situation. 

To return to the table I have mentioned. I find 
that in the year 1795 French cruisers captured, in the 
waters between the south-east coast of Africa and the shores 
of India, 502 English merchantmen, against 47 French 
merchantmen captured by English cruisers. In 1796, the 
French captured 414, whilst the English took only 63. In 
1797, the French captures amounted to 562, those of the 
English to 114. Thus, in the three years indicated, the 
Mistress of the Seas lost 1,475 merchant vessels to the rival 
whom she had chased round the world, whilst, in the same 
waters, and during the same period, she took from her only 
224. The proportion, far from diminishing, went on, as | 
have said, increasing to such an extent that the mercantile 
firms in India subscribed largely to a fund for the payment 
of rewards to those who should capture individual French 
cruisers whom they indicated by name. The damages they 
suffered “ might,” to use the official language of the period, 
“be computed by millions.” But, after the year 1810, not 
only did the dread inspired by the French cruisers vanish, 
but the story of their exploits came to be listened to with a 
smile. 

The reason was simple. From the outbreak of the 
war of the Revolution to the year 1810 the French pos- 
sessed a perfectly secure and commodious harbour for their 
cruisers in close vicinity to the south-eastern coast of Africa. 
That harbour was Port Louis, the harbour of the Mauritius, 
then known as the Isle of France. In 1810 an Anglo- 
Indian force attacked and captured the Isle of France. 
From that date French depredations on British commerce 
ceased, and our ships could make, unmolested, the course 
from the Cape to India. 

But, it may be urged, why refer now to an episode of 
ancient history? Port Louis became British property in 
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1810, and has remained British since. Between the south- 
eastern coast of Africa and Ceylon there is—with the 
exception of Madagascar, to be presently referred to—not 
one spot of land which could be utilized by an enemy of 
Great Britain to the same effect as was Port Louis during 
the great war. The road is clear and secure, free from al! 
possible obstruction. 

To this I reply, the road is now, in very deed, clear 
and secure, but it is not free from all possible obstruction. 
What that obstruction may be I shall now endeavour to 
point out. 

The damage to British commerce in the Indian seas 
during the war of the Revolution was caused, and solely 
caused, by the possession by our principal enemy of a con- 
venient harbour close to the shores of South-east Africa. 
That is a fact which no sane man will contest. Our enemy 
had the opportunity, and he used it to our great loss. 
Given the same, or a similar opportunity, and, in the event 
of a war, it will be used similarly against us. We go 
further, much further. We declare that if a similar oppor- 
tunity were to fall to one of the great Powers, British in- 
dustries and British interests in South Africa would be as 
much endangered in times of peace as the sea route to 
India was, and would be, in times of war. 

Ina preceding page I have enumerated the harbours 
of the Cape Colony and of Natal. Of these, for all prac- 
tical purposes, there are but three, Table Bay, Simon’s Bay, 
and Port Elizabeth, and not one of these is perfect. But if 
the reader will open a map of South Africa, and, beginning 
with Port Elizabeth, will carry his eye upwards along the 
coast, he will, passing Port Alfred, East London, St. John’s 
Road, Durban, and Cape St. Lucia, reach eventually the 
only natural harbour on the coast, a harbour sheltered from 
the four winds of heaven, capable of accommodating the 
largest fleets, and certain to attract. to it, by means of rail- 
ways—the parent-stem of which is completed to the frontier 
territories of the South African Republic—all the trade of 
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that Republic, all the trade of the Orange Free State, all 
the trade of Natal, all the trade, in a word, which has 
hitherto constituted the export trade of British South 
Africa. This harbour is called Delagoa Bay. It is the 
harbour to which Great Britain and Portugal alike laid 
claim, and which the Duke of Magenta, then President of 
the French Republic, awarded to Portugal. It is the 
harbour, their claim to which, before that award had been 
given, the Portuguese offered to sell to the British for 
£12,000, an offer which Lord Granville refused, and which 
will never be repeated were the amount multiplied by hun- 
dreds. It is the harbour which the Portuguese, despite 
the pertinacity with which they held on to their claim to it, 
have systematically neglected ; which they would have left 
neglected to the present hour, had not the energy and enter- 
prise of an American gentleman, Colonel Edward M’ Murdo, 
keenly sensible to its enormous importance and its splendid 
future, connected it with the fertile and gold-bearing lands 
of the interior by a railway, which, begun in the early 
months of the current year, was opened for public traffic 
last month. I propose, now, briefly to consider how this 
important post might, in foreign, that is to say, in possibly 
hostile, hands, affect our only sea route to India; how it 
would, under the same circumstances, affect our South 
African trade and the prosperity of the Cape Colony and 
of Natal. I take, first, the question as it might affect 
the sea route to India. 

I have narrated the circumstances of the last great 
war which rendered sea-trade between the Cape and India 
insecure and dangerous, and I have pointed to the cer- 
tainty that, under similar circumstances, our sea-trade will 
be similarly hampered. I have shown, likewise, that 
although no piratical nest can be re-formed at Port Louis, 
yet that there is a harbour on the east coast of South 
Africa, capable of sheltering the largest fleets, which does 
not belong to England, and which, strongly held by a hostile 
Power, would, in these days when the supremacy of Great 
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Britain on the seas is not nearly so marked as it was eighty 
years ago, render the route to India by way of the Cape 
impossible. 

Let us imagine, for a moment, England at war with 
Russia and France combined, and that, by means which it 
is not necessary to discuss, France had seized Delagoa Bay. 
Let us imagine, further, that shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities the Suez Canal had been blocked. Great Britain 
would then be severed from her Eastern possessions. She 
would be forced either to develop—a difficult operation in 
time of war—the new Atlantic-Pacific route, or to drive the 
French from Delagoa Bay. Indeed, so necessary is the 
possession of that harbour to the security of our alterna- 
tive route to India, that, in the event of war, we could not 
dare to allow it to remain in the hands even of a weak 
neutral Power. We should be bound in self-defence to take 
it. Our position with respect to Delagoa Bay, let it be 
remembered, differs widely from that of all the other Powers. 
To us the harbour is necessary asa means of protecting our 
trade. To other Powers its possession would be desirable 
as a post whence to harass and destroy British trade. The 
position, in fact, may be summed up in a single sentence. 
Great Britain has the sea-trade with the East, and desires 
to retain it; the other Powers have not the sea-trade with 
the East, but they wish to have it; asa preliminary, it is 
necessary that they should destroy British trade. For that 
purpose the possession of the harbour of Delagoa Bay is 
essential. If England have that harbour she retains her 
sea-trade ; if she allow another Power to take it, she loses 
her sea-trade and her alternative route. That is the exact 
position. 

But, it may be said, even supposing that Great Britain 
take Delagoa Bay, she will not then possess a safe sea- 
route between Africa and India, for she will have 
Madagascar on her flank, and Madagascar is now under 
French protection. It is most true that that is a circum- 
stance which it would not do to leave out of consideration, 
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and I have carefully considered it. My remarks regard- 
ing it will be very brief. 

The piratical attack made by the French on Madagascar 
subsequent to the year 1880 did compel the Queen of the 
Hovas to sign, in 1885, a treaty with that nation, in which 
Madagascar was declared a French Protectorate, and a port 
on Diego Suarez Bay was ceded to France, to be converted 
into a naval station. It is also true that the only use to 
which France designs to put that naval station is to make 
of it a second Isle of France—a piratical refuge whence to 
harass and destroy the British sea-trade in time of war. 
For this state of things there is a remedy, but only one 
remedy. What France took by force from the Hovas, 
Great Britain must take by force from France. France will 
at least enjoy the consolation of reflecting that this is no 
new process. Her maritime history teems with instances 
of places occupied by her, only that on the first declaration 
of war England might take possession of them in their 
partially developed state. The list is a very long one. We 
need only mention Lower Canada, Dominica, Grenada, and 
the Mauritius. We may add that Holland owes to her 
forced alliance with France the loss of the Cape Colony, of 
Ceylon, and many other colonies; that to the same fatal 
alliance Spain owes the loss of Trinidad and other places 
not less dear to her ; and that to the capture of Malta by 
France, in 1798, Great Britain is indebted for her actual 
possession of that island. We shall, in the event of war, be 
compelled to treat the port on Diego Suarez Bay as we 
treated, when the necessity arose, the places I have 
enumerated. We shall do this out of no ill-will to France 
but from sheer necessity. We cannot allow her to possess 
a port which might be used for piratical purposes on our 
great trade route to India. France will quite understand 
this, and will acquiesce, for, as we have said, she is accus- 
tomed to the process. Meanwhile, she is quite at liberty to 
spend her money in fortifications, of which Great Britain 
will ultimately enjoy the advantage. 
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So much for Madagascar and the military aspect of the 
sea-route. I propose now to discuss the question in its 
other, and, in time of peace, equally or more important 
relation to British interests at home and in South Africa. 

Up to the day, the fatal and humiliating day, when Mr. 
Gladstone capitulated to the Boers, surrendering, after three 
successive defeats, to force that which he had refused to 
yield to entreaty, there had been no attempt whatever to 
question British supremacy in South Africa. It was patent, 
undisputed, indisputable. But that fatal surrender not only 
shook the foundations of the Imperial edifice which for 
nearly eighty years Great Britain had been gradually, and 
at considerable cost of blood and money, erecting ; it at- 
tracted the attention, and awakened the greed for territorial 
agerandisement of two nations of Europe; the one, 
Holland, the original possessor of South Africa, and whose 
children, the Boers, had to an encouraging extent avenged 
the blow which had wrested the colony from the mother- 
country in 1806; the other, the youngest of the great 
Powers, ruled by a house which, by a policy “of fraud and 
falsehood,” steadily pursued for a century and a half, had 
made of the Electorate of Brandenburg, first a kingdom, 
then the centre of a mighty empire ; which, whilst consoli- 
dating in Europe the territories it had there recently 
acquired, had quietly built a powerful navy, and was eagerly 
scanning the map of the world, marking the spots on which 
she, too, might lay the foundations of such a Colonial 
Empire, as, whilst giving employment for its surplus popu- 
lation under a national flag, might eventually rival the 
Colonial Empire of the British. To this nation, especially, 
the news of the Boer surrender came as a revelation and as 
an inspiration. The able Minister who had directed its 
policy for nearly thirty years ; who had made of the kingdom 
an empire; had some years since, when noticing the action of 
Great Britain under Gladstonian influence, given utterance 
to the aphorism that “a great nation which once begins to 
yield its possessions has taken the first step on the path of 
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declension.” Without an hour’s delay did that statesman 
seize the opportunity. He acted in the manner in which he 
was a proficient. There was no undue display of force. 
But merchants, peaceable travellers, even devout mis- 
sionaries, received their instructions ; and a gun-boat or a 
frigate was always near at hand to enable them to carry out 
those instructions. Thus it has happened, that since the 
Boer surrender, and mainly in consequence of the Boer 
surrender, a large portion of the map of South Africa has 
become encircled with that red line, significant of German 
supremacy, to which I alluded in the earlier pages of this 
article. Nor have we the smallest reason to think that the 
colouring process has ceased. On the contrary we may be 
absolutely certain that as long as there is any tempting 
morsel to be acquired, so long will steady, persistent, 
unostentatious efforts be made to acquire it. We ought to 
remember, too, that the process on which those efforts are 
and will be based is the most dangerous of all processes. 
It is the process of the mole, a process which works by 
undermining, quietly, secretly, without warning, until, one 
fine morning, the result is revealed to an astonished world. 
Then, it is too late. 

Now, such a morsel as that we have attempted to 
describe is Delagoa Bay. In our endeavour to explain to 
the reader why it is so we must ask him to accompany us 
for a few minutes to Cape Colony and to Natal.‘ 

During the past year, 1886, the Cape Colony imported 
goods to the value of 43,779,261; Natal to the value of 
41,331,115. The exports from Cape Colony amounted 
for the same period to 47,125,356; those from Natal to 
4960,290. The total trade of the two colonies amounts, 
then, to an annual value of £13,200,000, of which all but a 
fraction of the export trade, and six-sevenths of the import 
trade, is with Great Britain. The importance of maintain- 
ing this trade will not be denied. 

Then, again, the taxpayers of this country have ex- 


‘pended, in round numbers, twenty millions sterling for the 
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purpose of maintaining British supremacy in South Africa, 
It is as well that they should have value for that expenditure, 
especially when it is clear that such value can be obtained 
by the exercise of ordinary judgment and foresight. 

Again, in addition to the public moneys so expended, 
large sums have been invested by private individuals in the 
Cape Colony, in Natal, and in the Transvaal. The annex. 
ation of the last-named territory by the British, was the 
signal for the inpouring of British capital, and it is not too 
much to affirm that the investments made with that capital 
have been the main source whence the Boers have derived 
their revenue. In our own two colonies it is the private 
enterprise I have referred to which has, in a few years, 
raised the trade-value from two millions to the figures | 
have given above. It is, moreover, certain that this trade- 
value will be enormously increased if the Home Govern- 
ment display ordinary judgment and foresight. 

Again, in the Government securities of Cape Colony 
and Natal there has been invested not less than 425,000,000 
of British capital; and of this a sum of about £20,000,000 
has been expended on railways and harbours, the revenues 
from which are increasingly dependent on traffic with the 
interior. The chief steamship lines have a paid-up capital 
of £1,500,000. 

Again, the discovery of gold in South Africa has led 
to so large an influx of Anglo-Saxons from England, from 
Australia, and from America, that it is calculated they 
already almost equal, and will very speedily outnumber, in 
the Transvaal, the Boer population. The Boers do not 
mine : and, as the Transvaal will shortly become the great 
gold-producing country of the world, the Boers will have, 
in some way or other, to succumb. Indeed, even since 
the establishment of the South African Republic, their 
influence, alike in numbers and in actual and comparative 
wealth, has been steadily waning. 

Let us see, now—for that is the main point of the 
argument—how all these interests are affected by the uses 
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to which the harbour of Delagoa Bay may be put. It is 
on the solution of this question that the prosperity of the 
Cape Colony and Natal, the trade between Great Britain 
and South Africa, and the possibility of maintaining the 
sea route to India in a time when of all others it is most 
necessary to maintain it, in a time of war, absolutely 
depend. 

Of the value of the harbour itself, it is unnecessary to 
say more than has been said already: that it is capacious, 
safe, protected from the four winds, and occupies a central, 
and, with respect to trade, a commanding position. It is 
within easy sailing distance of the Mauritius; able, there- 
fore, in time of war, to afford to, or receive from, that 
island efficient support. In close vicinity to the town are 
large coal beds: whilst it is connected with the interior by 
a railway which runs from the harbour itself to the frontier 
of the Boer territory, a distance of forty-seven miles. 

The company which built this railway acquired, amongst 
others, the following rights: (@) the exclusive right, for 
ninety-nine years, and free of all special taxes on railways, 
to make and work a railway, telegraphs, telephones, 
bridges, wharves, and docks, in connection therewith, be- 
tween the Portuguese sea-coast and the Transvaal frontier, 
to a distance of 60 miles on either side of the present route ; 
() entry free of customs’ duty, for fifteen years, of all 
materials, fuel and machinery, for making and working the 
railway ; (c) an engagement by the Portuguese Government 
to pay all cost of repairs for injury to the railway by war ; 
(d) the right to fix the tariff of rates in any way the 
company may think fit ; (e) the right to acquire the following 
freehold grants of land from the Government: viz., the 
land used for the line and the stations; one-half of the 
lands within 500 yards on both sides of the line; two 
hundred and forty-seven thousand acres with full mining 
rights to be selected in the province; one square kilometre 
at the terminus for wharves; a portion of an island in the 
bay for a depét. 
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I may add, as a circumstance, tending to increase the 
value and importance of the railway and the harbour, that 
a contract has been entered into by a foreign syndicate to 
extend the existing line from the Boer frontier to Pretoria ; 
and that arrangements have been made to construct 
branch lines to tap the Barberton district and other rich 
centres of industry. 

More, much more, might be said of the enormous import- 
ance of this railway and of the harbour with which it is the 
connecting link; but I prefer that the conviction of such 
advantages should proceed from a contemplation of the 
results which must follow if that railway and that harbour 
were to fall into hostile hands. What I contend, and 
what cannot be controverted, is the fact that they, the 
harbour and railway, constitute the true entrance-way into 
the great industrial centre of South Africa, or, in other 
words, an entrance-way, which, if held by a commercial 
rival of Great Britain, would kill every other entrance-way. 
This is what I propose now to demonstrate. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the enterprising 
Prince Bismarck were to obtain for Germany possession of 
Delagoa Bay. We need not inquire as to the means. It 
belongs to Portugal, and Portugal has the right to sell, or 
to barter, or to give away, any one of her possessions. 
Once upon a time she gave England Bombay as the dower 
of a princess. If Germany have a prince to marry, I 
doubt not he would gladly accept Delagoa Bay as a bridal 
gift. The supposition, then, that Prince Bismarck might 
obtain Delagoa Bay and the territory behind it from 
Portugal is by no means impossible, more especially if 
Great Britain continue the J/azssez aller policy she has 
pursued of late years. 

What would happen to British interests in South Africa 
if such a contingency were to occur ? 

We might expect Germany to pursue such a line of 
policy as that which I now proceed to indicate. First, 
to obtain a practical monopoly of the trade of South 
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Africa, she would impose heavy differential duties on 
articles of British produce, or articles brought in British 
ships, whilst subsidizing a line of German steamers to the 
new port; her real aim being to make Delagoa Bay the 
port of entry for the whole of South Africa, and by the 
possession of that port to secure a monopoly for German 
goods. Secondly, having secured the way of entrance, 
Germany would endeavour to run a line of railway across 
the Transvaal so as to intercept and appropriate all trade 
with the interior. As she would have a secure harbour and 
a comparatively short line to the rich districts ; whilst the 
Cape Colony would have a less secure harbour and a very 
long line ; and Natal, if a shorter line than that from Cape 
Town, yet a longer line than that from Delagoa Bay, and a 
most inefficient harbour ; it is clear that the trade of the 
interior would fall to the possessor of Delagoa Bay. 
Surely these considerations will be sufficient to move the 
British Government to action. If the calamity I have in- 
dicated were to happen, trade with the Cape would be 
diverted from British steamers and from Great Britain ; 
English Colonial ports and English Colonial railways would 
lose their customers ; Englishmen who had invested capital 
in South African undertakings would be ruined ; and that 
ruin would spread, in a great degree, to the manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom. Nor would this be the sum of 
the misfortune. The impoverishment of the two colonies, 
caused by the diversion from them of their traffic, and the 
consequent ruin of their inland trade, would re-act on 
their dealings with the native tribes. These would 
instinctively turn for protection to the new commercial 
Power which had ousted England from the trading-ports ; 
and Colonial Great Britain, rendered helpless by the too 
tardy awakening of the Mother Country, would be forced 
to look on in passive despair, exclaiming with King Lear— 


* T have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
I could have made them skip: I am old now.” 
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But that is not the worst. If the possession of Delagoa Bay 
by Germany prove the ruin of Cape Colony and of Natal, and 
destroy the trade between Great Britain and South Africa, 
how will the same cause affect the sea route to India? To 
that question I have already given the only answer that 
can be given. That answer may be summarised in a single 
sentence. With the half-way house to India in the hands 
of a great Power, and that Power a possible enemy, the sea 
route by way of the Cape is so dangerous as to be, in time 
of war, impracticable. 

It is incumbent on our statesmen to prevent, to be 
beforehand with, the catastrophe I have foreshadowed. 
There is yet time to take the precautionary measures 
sufficient to stay the disease. It requires but a little 
prescience, a little courage, qualities which ought to be the 
distinguishing qualities of men aspiring to occupy the seats 
of Pitt and of Palmerston, to achieve a result which will 
secure the gratitude of the present generation, the admira- 
tion of generations yet to come. A scheme has, I under- 
stand, been under consideration, which, at a comparatively 
trifling cost, would ensure the country against the evils I 
have indicated. If it be urged that the Cape Colony is a 
constitutionally governed Colony, and will doubtless take 
efficient measures to protect its own interests, I reply that 
there are other interests besides those of Cape Colony and 
of Natal. There are the private interests of the British 
merchants, of the British ship-owners, of the British manu- 
facturers, and, interwoven with their interests, the private 
interests of the British public. But, soaring above all, are 
those mightier public interests, affecting every citizen of this 
Empire, the interests which depend upon the maintenance, 
in peace and in war, of a sea route to India, free from the 
dangers which were unceasing when a rival Power possessed 
a harbour near the half-way house, whence her cruisers 
could sally to prey upon British merchantmen. 

G. B. MALLeson. 
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Tue October number of THe Astatic QuaRTERLY REVIEW 
of 1886 contained an article entitled “The Hindu Child- 
Widow,” contributed by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.L, 
C.I.E. The writer has been known in India as one who 
is well acquainted with its people, and sincerely desirous of 
promoting their welfare. During the past few years a good 
deal has been written and published on the subject of “the 
Hindu widow.” For want of competent critics, owing to 
the difficult nature of the questions raised by different writers 
of varying capacities, and owing to the want of a tribunal 
before which the issues involved could be brought for solu- 
tion, much progress has not been made towards a settlement 
of the question. Although the article above alluded to has 
not settled and could not settle the question, it has con- 
tributed to clear up doubts upon some of the most important 
points bearing thereon. 

Need I say that the writer had no personal interest to 
bewilder his judgment? He has treated the subject as 
fairly as a foreigner wishing to do good to this country 
and its people could have done, and cleared up some doubts 
which used to be the stronghold of some of the Hindus, 
from which they threw obstacles in the way of progress 
towards the just administration of the true Hindu law, and 
for bettering the condition of the Aryan people in India. 


.For having done so much, the thanks of all true Hindu 


Aryans are due to Sir William Hunter. Correct informa- 
tion is absolutely necessary on the following points before 


-any one can attempt to master the subject, offer his advice, 


or take necessary steps to bring about a settlement of 
them :— 
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(2) The position which the child-widow occupies in the 
Hindu families in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
viz., whether the child-widow leads an unbearable life, or a 
bearable life, or a happy life. If her life has been happy, 
or even bearable, no change need be made. 

(6) If she is, however, leading an unbearable life, what 
are its causes; whether the Aryan religion and laws place 
her in this position, or whether there is some other tyranny. 

(c) If the Aryan religion and laws be the causes, can 
the Government remove the burden and make her happy ? 

(d) If something else is the cause, can the Government 
remove it ? 

(e) If it can, would it be prudent for the Government 
to do so now? 

(/) Which is the proper tribunal to give its finding 
upon the aforesaid issues ? 

(a) As regards the first point, whether the child-widow 
has been leading a happy, or bearable, or unbearable life, 
Sir William Hunter says: “ The truth seems to be that the 
child-widow is coming to be regarded from a new point of 
view in Indian literature. Formerly she was the saint of 
the family ; now she is the martyr of circumstances. The 
willing ascetic, whose sole business was to prepare for the 
next world, has become an innocent victim, defrauded of 
her rights of citizenship in the present world.” “We have 
to deal with great masses of injured women, equal to the 
whole female population of Scotland.” It will be thus seen 
that Sir William Hunter considers her as “ the martyr of 
circumstances,” as “an innocent victim defrauded of her 
rights,” and as an “injured” woman. 

Having found that the evil exists, Sir William Hunter 
holds that (4) “the evil has its root in the system of child- 
marriage.” “The truth seems to be that the Madras 
Brahmin * has a sufficient body of authorities on his side to 
justify a section of his countrymen in adopting his con- 


* The Madras Brahmin referred to is the distinguished author of this 
paper.—Ebp. 4. Q. &, 
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clusions, but not sufficient to silence those who rely upon 
actual custom supported by conflicting texts.” 

Quoting another authority, the Bengali Brahmin (Pandit 
Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara), Sir William writes, “ Finally, 
he proves that the Veda, which is the divinely-inspired 
fountain of Hindu law, gives no sanction to the cruel 
practices of child-marriage and enforced widowhood.” 


“ The British Courts were bound to give effect to the domestic code of 
the Hindus as they found it. Well-established customs or usages obtained, 
therefore, the force of law. ‘The result was that many customs, which had 
long been in a fluid state, quickly crystallized into judge-made jurispru- 
dence. The practice of child-marriage and the prohibition against widow 
re-marriage were stereotyped by the British Courts as part of the family law 
of the Hindus; although resting on no sanction drawn from the Vedic 
texts, and deriving but a questionable authority from the post-Vedic 
codes.” 


It is clear that he thinks that child-marriage and enforced 
widowhood have no sanction of the Vedas, but that post- 
Vedic codes give them a questionable authority. So far the 
Vedas are with me and Vidyasagara. But the Vedas are 
the highest authority, and anything not consistent with, or 
opposed to them, can never be an authority. On this point 
Sir William Hunter appears not to have pondered. It is 
not difficult to assure him, if he has time, that Smrities, 
Itihasa, and Puranas are perfectly consistent with the Vedas 
on the points at issue. 

(c) On the third question, whether, if the Aryan religion 
and laws be the cause of the unbearable misery of the child- 
widow, the British Government can remove the burden and 
make her happy, Sir William Hunter observes, “ When the 
English assumed the government of India, they gave em- 
phatic pledges that they would leave the religious and 
domestic customs of the people undisturbed. By degrees 
they found out that there were three very terrible customs 
affecting Hindu women.” They were child-marriage, infan- 
ticide, and “the cruel rite of burning widows on their 
husbands’ funeral pile.” 


—_ 
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“ For three-quarters of a century after Bengal had legally passed under 
English administration, the new rulers felt their hands tied by the pledges 
they had given. . . . It was at length admitted that the British Government 
could maintain the customary and religious law of India only so far as 
that law did not conflict with its higher duty to protect the lives of its 
subjects. Accordingly, in 1829, in spite of the remonstrances and solemn 
warnings of the Hindu community, Lord William Bentinck passed a law 
declaring widow-burning to be illegal, and punishable by criminal courts. 
Efforts had already been made to check infanticide, and were now more 
vigorously enforced. ... In July, 1856, Lord Canning passed a law to 
mitigate the appalling sum of human misery thus represented. _In spite of 
warnings and clamours, he legalized the re-marriage of Hindu widows. But 
he did not venture to preserve to them their civil rights. A Hindu widow, 
on her re-marriage, forfeits all property inherited from her husband, ‘as 
if,’ says the Act, ‘she had then died.’ Special enactments regulate the 
marriage of native Christians, and of the new theistic sect of India. But 
Lord Canning’s Act of 1856 remains, for the Hindu population, the law of 
the land to this day.” 


On this point the Calcutta Government wrote on the 
5th February, 1805, thus :— 

“It is one of the fundamental maxims of the British Government to 
consult the religious opinions, customs, and prejudices of the natives, in all 
cases in which it has been practicable, consistently with the principles of 
morality, reason, and humanity. . . . Should that‘practice (suttee) be not 
grounded in any precept of their law, the Governor-General in Council 
would hope that the custom ‘might gradually, if not immediately, be alto- 
gether abolished.’ ” 

From these remarks it is clear what his finding is upon 
the third question (c), and it is this. If the Aryan religion 
and laws do conflict with the principles of morality, reason, 
and humanity, the Government should interfere, and has 
interfered, and set the Aryan religion and laws at defiance. 

While admitting the correctness of this principle, I 
must say that Sir William Hunter is not right in stating 
that the Government has set the Aryan religion and laws 
at naught in certain cases. 

No doubt it prohibited by legislation the widow-burn- 
ing and infanticide, and legalized widow-marriage ; but by 
passing these legislative provisions the Government have 
respected the Aryan religion and laws instead of acting 
against them; for these enactments were in perpetual 
accord with the Hindu religion and laws, 
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As regards the issue (d), that if any other thing than ° 
the Aryan religion and laws have been the cause of the un- 
bearable hardship and tyranny upon the child-widow, can 
the Government remove its cause, Sir William Hunter 
has fully answered it in the affirmative ; a fortior7, it must 
be held that it can do so, if religion and laws be opposed 
to morality, reason, and humanity. 

Regarding the point (e), whether it would be prudent 
for the Government to do away with the tyranny, Sir 
William says, that “ when native public opinion is sufficiently 
mature to warn the British Government in taking legis- 
lative action, I sincerely trust that legislative action will be 
promptly taken.” “If the Indian Legislature were at 
present to attempt any large measure, dealing with child- 
marriage or enforced widowhood, it would do so in defiance 
of its constituted advisers, and in the teeth of native 
opinion.” He thinks that no legislative action should now 
be taken as native opinion, and the constituted advisers of 
the Government are opposed to any legislation. I am not 
prepared to admit that the conclusion arrived at by Sir 
William Hunter is correct. Native opinion, and the consti- 
tuted advisers of Government, will never sanction any 
change in the existing state of things. They have never 
effected any change for the better. The history of British 
India for the past one hundred years proves this beyond 
doubt. A handful of “just and philanthropic” Englishmen, 
with one or two leading natives, had to fight against suttee, 
infanticide, and a hoard of crimes not sanctioned by the 
Hindu religion and laws, supported as these infamous insti- 
tutions were by the constituted advisers of the Government, 
and the largest majority of natives. 

He says: 


“The case, therefore, stands thus. The appeal back from the modern 
practice to the antecedent texts has been made by learned Brahmins of 
the reform party. The most orthodox Hindus acknowledge that such an 
appeal is sanctioned by their law, and they are being compelled to admit 
that it has been made with success. But there is, practically, no appeal 
back to the Veda from Privy Council rulings and British judge-made law. 
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« . . The remedy provided by our modern juristic system for such a case 
is fresh legislation. It is, therefore, to the Legislature that the reforming 
party turn for relief.” 


Here he is perfectly right. 

Sir William Hunter answers the last question by hold- 
ing that native opinion is the grand tribunal to settle what 
should be done, and ask the Legislature to enact accord- 
ingly. If Sir William Hunter considers, as he has done, 
that the two Brahmins he has named represent any native 
opinion, he is sadly mistaken, and the solution of the ques- 
tion must be deferred to doomsday. 

He is, however, of opinion that on the three following 
points partial legislation may be made, but that nothing 
should be done until the Hindu community moves, viz., 
(1) legalizing the marriage of Hindu girls after they have 
attained maturity ; (2) enacting that, unless a Hindu husband 
left his property to the widow on the express condition of 
her perpetual celibacy, she should not, by re-marriage, forfeit 
the interest conveyed to her by the will; (3) enacting that 
where a widow has an absolute power of disposal in movable 
property inherited from her husband, that property should be 
exempt from forfeiture by reason solely of her re-marriage. 
My impression is that the importance of the subject, and such 
public opinion thereon as we have, are sufficient for the 
Government appointing a Commission to inquire and report 
what the Hindu law is on the subject, and, if it be opposed 
to the prevailing custom, whether the result of the latter is 
sufficiently mischievous, whether there is any harm in 
administering justice according to the Hindu law, and if 
so, whether a law like the Bill affixed should not be 
passed. 

Sir William Hunter points out that— 

(1) The revivalists of the Hindu law lack central 
organization ; 

(2) Are wanting in the establishment of associations in 
the minor towns ; 

(3) In the courage of their convictions. 
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He recommends (1) the revivalists joining with the 
Brahmos, and (2) giving up caste. 

I agree with the writer of the article in believing that 
we lack organizations, but respectfully decline to secure 
the desired object by separating ourselves from our co- 
religionists, and joining any body who may be beyond the 
pale of Hindu religions. 

I must respectfully point out to Sir William Hunter that 
his impression on one more point is not correct. He says 
that the authorities I have quoted are not sufficient to silence 
those who rely upon actual custom, supported by conflicting 
texts. I think that these remarks were penned before he 
read my paper on the subject of when gotra changes. My 
authorities are so conclusive that the Pandits of Poona did 
acknowledge in a large assembly that they were satisfied 
that the gotra does not change on the first day as they had 
believed. Indeed, this one admission nearly settles the 
whole question. It was a simple one, and there are undis- 
putable authorities to settle it only in one way, viz., that the 
belief hitherto held was incorrect. If this one point were 
formally settled by inviting the opinion of Brahmins, and 
placing them before a small body of eminent lawyers for their 
decision, and if their decision be in support of what I say, 
a small enactment to that effect may be passed; and the 
whole controversy would then come to an end, and there 
will be no virgin widow in India, whose number now is 
acknowledged to equal the female population of Scotland. 

At the same time, it is the duty of every Aryan to bring 
about the establishment of divers associations. These should 
found a central association and several branch associations, 
and their members should prove themselves men having 
the courage of their convictions. Periodical meetings and 
delivery of lectures, holding of discussions, meeting the 
opponents’ statements, breaking down boycottings, and 
similar measures should be had recourse to. 

To sum up, Sir William Hunter is of opinion that the 
position of the child-widow is really miserable, and she leads 
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an unbearable life ; that its cause is not the revealed scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, but custom which had been in a fluid 
state, and was crystallized into judge-made laws; that the 
British-Indian Government can remove the cause by legis- 
lation, but it should not do so now in defiance of its con- 
stituted advisers, and in the teeth of native opinion. 

I agree with him in all his views except the last, because 
history has shown us that the constituted advisers would 
never advise the Government to move in the matter, and 
because native opinion—if, by that term, the opinion of 
every Hindu is meant—would never be for any change. If, 
however, intelligent native opinion is meant, it has not yet 
been properly obtained or understood by Government. 

What should be done in the matter is explained in the 
copy of a memorial which is being signed for presentation 
to the Government of India, and which is appended to this 
paper. There is no other way of obtaining the correct 
view of the Hindu religion and laws and the opinions of 
such Hindus as are capable of forming any correct opinion. 
What is asked therein is the appointment of a Commission 
composed of Hindus and Europeans of opposite views, 
official and non-official, old and new Sanscrit Pandits or 
learned men, to ascertain and report whether the principles 
of the Bill appended to the petition are consistent with 
Hindu law. If the report be in the affirmative, legislative 
action should at once be taken. 

In conclusion, | must say that I am not prepared to 
admit the correctness of the statement that there is not now 
a very strong minority which would justify the Government 
in enacting a declaratory law stating what is Hindu law on 
the question at issue. Sufficient has been done by the 
minority, but what is wanting is a Bentinck or a Canning. 
I say this advisedly, for the opposition they had to meet 
was far more formidable than any which may be encoun- 
tered now, and their Government was considerably weaker 
than the present one. 

Whatever the result has been, Sir William Hunter 
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is entitled to the thanks of the Hindus for the trouble he 
has taken in writing the able article I have been com- 
menting upon, and for the sympathy he has shown to the 
millions of our most unfortunate sisters whose fate was 
better than now before the abolition of suttee. 

R. RAGOONATH. 





To His EXcELLENCY THE VICEROY, AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN 
CounciL, Catcutra, &c., &c., &c. 


The Petition of the undersigned Hindus in India, 


SHEWETH,—1. That in enclosing copies of works written by one of us, 
your petitioners beg to refer you to Act XV. of 1856, whereby the marriage 
of Hindu widows has been declared legal and valid, and to state that 
your petitioners are of opinion that the object of the Legislature has not 
been largely realized owing to the character of certain provisions of this 
enactment. 

2. That under the Law as now administered, 

(a) It is not illegal to marry a girl before ten years old : 

(6) A marriage is complete to such an extent on the first day of the 
marriage ceremonies, as to sever the bride immediately, that is, after the 
Saptapadi ceremony is performed on the first day of marriage, from her 
father’s Gotra (gens) to make her one with her husband in Gotra (gens), 
Pinda (right to offer or partake funeral cakes), and Sutaka (liability to 
pollution on births and deaths), and to make her entitled to succeed to her 
husband’s estate, if he happens to die after the completion of the aforesaid 
ceremony ; and, 

(c) After inheriting the estate, if she is guilty of unchastity, she should 
not be deprived of the estate, while she must forego all her claims to the 
estate if she marries again, and be deprived of it, if she has already suc- 
ceeded to it. 

3. That the following are the results of this state of the Law :— 

(a) Infant marriages prevail to a large extent, and girls of seven or eight 
years of age are married to bridegrooms of eight or ten years of age ; and, as 
mortality among children is very great, and one-half of the human race die 
before coming of age, a large number of married girls become child- 
widows. As such, they succeed to the estate of their child-husbands, 
whereupon the parents of the widows argue thus: ‘If we entail perpetual 
widowhood on the bride, under the Law as administered now, the bride 
continues to have a claim on the estate of the deceased. But if we give 
her again in marriage to another, we should be depriving her of her claim 
on her deceased husband’s estate, a claim which is by a decision of the 
Privy Council recognized to belong to her, however unchaste she may 
become after widowhood, and we should ourselves incur the liability of 
maintaining her till she is remarried. It is best, therefore, to entail upon 
her perpetual widowhood.” si , 
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4. That your petitioners hold 

(a) That Hindu Law does not legalize a marriage between a girl of less 
than ten years of age and a man before his coming of age, thus doing away 
with infant marriages and child-widows. 

(4) That the same law rules that a child-widow is not of the Gotra, 
Pinda, and Sutaka of her husband before he consummates the marriage 
with her, and that she therefore does not succeed to the estate of her 
deceased husband, or depend upon his family for her maintenance, thus in 
a way forcing the guardians of the child-widow to give her in marriage to a 
second bridegroom. 

(c) That according to Hindu Law, a widow is the trustee to the estate 
of her deceased husband, and is entitled to hold it, so long as she con- 
tinues a chaste widow, or so long as she remains a remarried woman, thus 
preventing her from leading an unchaste life either as a widow or otherwise. 

5. That the evils of infant marriage and enforced widowhood have 
greatly demoralized the Hindu nation is so well known to Your Excellency 
in Council, that your petitioners do not wish to dwell upon it here. 

6. That to remedy these evils, your petitioners believe that a modifica- 
tion of the existing state of law in accordance with Hindu Law is absolutely 
necessary. 

7. That, under these circumstances, your petitioners feel a great 
necessity for legislation modifying the existing Law. 

8. That your petitioners beg, therefore, to submit a Draft Bill for your 
consideration. Your petitioners do not ask Your Excellency in Council 
to adopt it at once and pass it into law, but request the Government to be 
pleased to ascertain, by means of inquiry through a Commission composed 
of Hindus and Europeans, both official and non-official, old and new 
Sanscrit Pundits, whether the provisions of this Bill are consistent with 
Hindu Law, and, if the Government be satisfied that the Bill is consistent 
with Hindu Law, then to enact it as a statute which will afford relief among 
others to, at the least, about ten millions of unfortunate Hindu women who 
are compelled under the so-called Hindu Law as now administered, to lead 
a disgraceful, sinful, and criminal life; or the most painful, discontented, 
and miserable life—a result which ought not to be tolerated to exist under 
a just, wise, and humane Government. 

Your petitioners as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 








BILL. 


An Act to define and declare the rights acquired according to Hindu 
Law from marriage, and to provide rules for the registration of its 
celebration. 

Whereas certain provisions of the Hindu Law appear to have been not 
correctly understood ; whereas, according to the Hindu Law, marriage is 
optional with both the sexes; whereas the marriageable age for the male 
is from his sixteenth year, and that for the female is from her eleventh 
year, and no marriage is so complete until after actual cohabitation as to 
make the bride one with the bridegroom in Gotra (gens), Pinda (right to 
offer or partake funeral cakes), and Sutaka (liability to pollutions on births 
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and deaths) ; and whereas no change takes place in the civil status of the 
couple, and no rights of inheritance, &c., to the property of either party 
are acquired until sexual intercourse takes place :— 

It is enacted as follows :— 

I. Marriages contracted between Hindus shall become so complete 
after sexual intercourse has taken place, that all civil rights of inheritance, 
maintenance, and the like, shall thenceforward accrue to either of the 
contracting couple, and not before. 

II. A woman who may have had sexual intercourse with any man other 
than her husband, shall, after conviction of this offence, by the District 
Criminal Courts, or by such competent judicial tribunal as the Government 
may appoint, be liable to be disinherited of the property obtained by her 
under any of the provisions of the Hindu Law before she committed the 
aforesaid offence. 

III. The contracting parties, who may complete their marriage by con- 
summation, as aforesaid, shall, within fifteen days from the date of nuptials, 
sign their names, either personally or by a duly authorized agent, in a 
book to be kept for the purpose in the office of a Sub-Registrar of 
Assurance, or where there is no Sub-Registrar, in that of the Local Village 
Munsiff, in evidence of the fact of the completion of their marriage. Every 
such Sub-Registrar or Village Munsiff shall keep a book in his office and 
allow any person, of whose identity he is satisfied, to sign in it at any time 
prescribed for keeping open his office. He shall not demand any fee for 
the same. Each Village Munsiff shall send daily extracts from this book 
to the Sub-Registrar. 

If the parties choose to sign this book at their houses, they may do so 
on payment, if demanded, of the travelling charges of the Sub-Registrar 
from his office or house and back. 

The book referred to in the preceding clause shall show the names of 
the married parties, their ages, the Gotra of the bridegroom, that of the 
bride’s parents, their names, their places of residence, the date of the afore- 
said completion of marriage, if it was the bride’s first marriage, the fact of 
the marriage being the first or otherwise, the name of the bride or bride- 
groom of the previous marriage or betrothal, if any, and such other 
information as the married couple may wish to enter. 

IV. Such entries, as are referred to in the preceding section, shall be 
prima facie evidence of the fact they record. 

V. No woman shall be prosecuted for the offence mentioned in 
Section II. of this Act, except by her husband or by his next male heir 
if the husband be dead. 

VI. The next male heir referred to in the above section who may 
prosecute a widow shall forfeit all his rights of inheritance, should he be 
convicted of having prosecuted her maliciously or without reasonable and 
lawful grounds. 











BALUCHISTAN AND THE “NEW INDIAN 
PROVINCE.” 


More than ten years have elapsed since the conclusion by 
Lord Lytton of the treaty of friendship between the British 
Government and His Highness Mir Khudadad Khan, Khan 
of Kalat—an event followed by the occupation of his frontier 
fort of Quetta by British troops, the re-establishment of the 
Political Agency of Balichistan, and the appointment of 
Major (now Sir Robert) Sandeman to the post of Governor- 
General’s Agent. 

Since then two Afghan districts adjoining Quetta, Pishin 
and Sibi, and their dependencies, assigned to us in 1878 by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, have become British territory, and 
included in the jurisdiction of the Agency * ; a railway has 
been constructed from Sakkar in Sinde through the Kachhi 
desert to Sibi, with a loop-line through the Bolan Pass to 
Quetta, and from Sibi up the Nari gorge and the Harnai 
valley to the Pishin plateau, and onward to the entrance of 
the Khojak Pass; a road has just been completed through 
the Bori valley, connecting Pishin with the Punjab, and a 
cantonment of British troops located midway at Loralei— 
in a country which, fifteen years ago, was almost as unknown 
as the interior of Africa. Meanwhile court-houses, post- 


** Within the last few weeks the Assigned Districts have been formally 
attached to British India, and made into a new province under the name 
of British Baluchistan, of which the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Bahichistan is ex-officio Chief Commissioner. But the districts have been 
occupied and administered as British territory for the last nine years, and 
the object of the change now made is simply to enable the Government of 
India to legislate for the territory. Seeing that the population of the new 
province is almost entirely Afghan, the name British Baluchistan does not 
appear very happily chosen. 
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offices, dispensaries, rest-houses, bridges, have been built ; 
new townships have sprung up; forest administration has 
been taken in hand, tribal disputes settled, and peace and 
order maintained throughout a territory which, for twenty 
years preceding our appearance, was the scene of anarchy 
and bloodshed. 

In other words, great events have happened, and much 
important and interesting work has been accomplished, yet, 
strange to say, up to the present time, no general report by 
the Agent of his proceedings, or account of the territories 
in his jurisdiction, has seen the light. 

In these circumstances a brief account of Baltichistan 
and the New Province, and of the work done there during 
the last ten years, may be of interest. 


EXTENT AND LIMITs. 


BaLtcuisTANn, “the country of the Baltiches,” in its 
literal sense, includes all the space between lat. 25° 30’ and 
30° N., and long. 60° 30’ and 67° 30’ E., with extensions 
on the north-east and south-west, into British territory on 
the one side, and Persia on the other. But in a political 
sense—the sense in which the term is used by the Govern- 
ment of India—it may be defined as the mountainous 
region, west of the Indus valley, bounded on the north by 
Afghanistan and our New Province, on the east by Sinde 
and the Punjab, on the west by Persia, and on the south 
by the Arabian Sea. It includes the high plateau Kalat 
(the Khan’s special domain), Quetta (his most northern 
district), and extensive tracts of hill, plateau, and plain, 


| occupied by tribes, chiefly Brahui and Baltich, recognizing 


him as their hereditary suzerain. Its area is more than five 
times that of Switzerland; in shape it resembles the section of 


a vase, and it has a coast-line of nearly six hundred miles. 


Of the two districts composing British BaLUcuIsTAy, 
Pishin is immediately north of Quetta. It includes the Pishin 
valley, 5,000 feet above sea-level, and the mountains be- 
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yond, as far as the western or further slopes of the Khwaja 
Amran range, and probably the northern slopes of the high 
plateau of Toba down to the valley of the Kadanai. Its 
area is approximately 3,600 square miles. 

The district of Sibi and its dependencies—-now officially 
known as the district of Tal Chotidli—adjoins the east side 
of Pishin and Quetta. It includes not only Sibi itself, a 
lowland valley at the mouth of the Nari gorge, but a number 
of valleys connected with it; some, such as the Zawar or 
Harnai valley, leading from Sibi up to the Pishin highland ; 
others, such as the valleys of Bori, Tal Chotiali, and the 
Khetran country, extending from west to east to the 
frontiers of the Punjab. The exact limits of the district 
have not as yet been accurately determined, but the area 
actually occupied may be approximately taken at 7,500 
square miles. 

These districts, it will be perceived from the map, 
though politically distinct from Balichistan, are geographi- 
cally part of the same region—Sibi being a continuation of 
the great Kachhi plain, and the Pishin valley an extension 
of that of Quetta—cut off from Afghanistan by the Toba 
plateau, the Khwaja Amran range, and a broad tract of 
desert. 


Powers OF THE AGENT. 





In respect to Baluchistan the Agent exercises no direct 
administrative powers, but acts as adviser of the Khan in 
important matters, and, in case of disputes between the 
Khan and minor chiefs zz¢ev se, he exercises, under the | 
late treaty, the powers of an arbitrator, and sees that the ) 
customary laws of the confederacy are duly maintained. 
Over the districts of the New Province, and also the : 
district of Quetta—for which the Khan has agreed to 
accept an annual quit-rent—the Agent has full administra- 





tive powers, but they are exercised, especially in the case ( 
of outlying tracts, with the greatest caution and the least 
possible interference with existing customs. t 
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GENERAL DescripTION OF TERRITORY UNDER AGENT'S 
CONTROL. 


The general aspect of the territory, thus placed under 
Sir R. Sandeman’s control, is not inviting. Speaking 
generally, it may be described as a region of arid mountain 
ridges, long sterile valleys, dry water-courses, and bare 
plateaus, descending gradually to the sea, with here and 
there a fertile tract reclaimed by irrigation, and a desert in 
rear stretching to the valley of the Halmand. Along the 
600 miles of its surf-bound coast, there is scarce a harbour 
worthy of the name, and throughout its length and breadth, 
from the sand-dunes of Sonmidni to the slopes of the Toba 
plateau, from the wastes of Ganddva to the western edge 
of the Khdardan desert, there is no river of permanent flow 
larger than a good-sized mountain stream. Of the streams 
which drain the highlands, some, such as the Nari, the Bolan, 
the Mula, on reaching the eastern plain dissolve in a net- 
work of irrigation channels, giving a fringe of verdure to 
a treeless waste; others, such as the Lora of Pishin, the 
Mushka of eastern, the Mashkel of western Makran, find 
their way into the desert and disappear in swamps ; others, 
such as the Dasht, the Hingol, the Purdli, the Hab, have 
courses leading to the sea, but for the greater part of the 
year their beds are dry, or nearly dry. With rain in the 
hill, indeed, the scene changes. The channels soon fill 
with raging torrents, and, should the rain continue, de- 
structive floods ensue; followed, perhaps, by a plenteous crop 
of cholera, dysentery, and fever. But, as a rule, the rain- 
fall is as scanty as it is uncertain; the summer heat of the 
plains are intense and sometimes deadly ; the winter cold of 
the higher plateaus is severe and searching. The forest trees 
—chiefly juniper, acacia, wild olive, pistacio, and tamarisk— 
save in a few favoured localities, are sparse and stunted; and 
the mineral resources, so far as is known at present, very 
limited; a petroleum well at Kattan, not far from Sibi, 
traces of lead at Sekrdn, and copper in Las Bela, some 
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antimony, gypsum, and sulphur of doubtful value, and a 
few thin seams of decomposed coal in the Boldn Pass and 
hills adjacent, being all that can be quoted ; while the total 
population does not, it is believed, exceed 500,000 souls, or 
five persons per square mile. 

But this general and somewhat discouraging description 
is subject to considerable qualification. | Wherever irri- 
gation is possible, whether by ducts from mountain streams, 
or underground channels (ahrezes),* or reservoirs for 
storing surface-drainage, or dams, or wells, the soil is emi- 
nently productive. In the higher plateaus, such as Kalat, 
Quetta, Mastung, and Pishin, in the upper highlands; and 
those of Sohrab, Zehri, Bagwana, and Khozdar, in the 
lower ; the fruits and products of Southern Europe flourish, 
the grapes and melons of Mastung being specially re- 
nowned; at Dasht and Panjgtir, in Western Baltichistan— 
thanks to a fertilizing deposit from their rivers when in 
flood—corn, cotton, grapes, and dates, are produced in 
abundance ; and wool of superior quality—similar to that 
of Karman—comes from the hill-tracts both of Balt- 
chistan and the Assigned Districts. Gulfstdn-kahrez, in 
Pishin, is described by Sir R. Temple as a “lovely place, 
with watercourses, canals, and gardens,” and in the valleys 
of the Lora and its tributaries, and those connecting the 
basin of the Lora with the plains of the Punjab—the Bori, 
the Tal Chotidli, the Barkan—are many highly-cultivated 
tracts. Forests of juniper clothe the hill-sides between 
Pishin and Loralei, and luxuriant growths of cypress and 
other trees were noticed by Sir M. Biddulph on his return 
march to India by the Bori valley; while the general want 
of verdure and absence of picturesque scenery is, in a 


** Kahrezes are underground channels through which water is brought 
from a water-bearing stratum at a gentler slope than the surface soil, which 
is ultimately reached. ‘They are sometimes two or even three miles in 
length, and have shafts about every hundred yards. This mode of bringing 
water for irrigation is common in Afghanistan, Persia, and Baluchistan. In 
the Assigned Districts hehrezes are constructed by a special class of Afghans 
of the Ghilzai tribe. 
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measure, compensated for by the weird forms, grand outline, 
and rich colouring of the rocks and mountains. 

Lastly, the summer climate of the higher plateaus, 
though somewhat trying from diurnal extremes of tempera- 
ture, and inferior to that of Himalayan hill-stations, is far 
better than that of the plains of the Punjab; while the 
climate of the valleys of Bori, Tal-Chotidli, and others of 
similar elevation, is delightful in the cold season, and very 
tolerable in the hot. 


PuysicAL FEATURES OF BALUCHISTAN. 


Baluchistan is geographically divisible into four dis- 
tinctive tracts : 

1. On the north-east a low alluvial plain, 120 miles in 
length and 9,000 square miles in area, lies at the foot of 
the mountain region which bounds it on the west and 
north. This plain, known as the Kachhi, is really an inlet 
of the valley of the Indus, cut off from British territory by 
a strip of desert from 20 to 40 miles in width. It is almost 
rainless, and during eight months of the year intensely hot, 
but as it is fertilized on the west and north by streams and 
torrents from the hill-country, it is the most valuable portion 
of the Khan’s territories. ach Gandava, its capital, is his 
headquarters in the cold season, but Bhag is the most 
flourishing township. For years preceding the treaty of 
1876, Kachhi suffered greatly from raids by Marri and 
Bugti freebooters, and the civil war between the Khan 
and his Sardars. All is now at peace, and prosperity is 
advancing rapidly. 

2. On the west of the Kachhi is a mass of mountain 
ranges from 30 to 200 miles in width, known as the 
Brahuic plateau, running in parallel lines from north-east 
to south-west, from the Toba plateau in Pishin to the sea- 
coast—the highest point being Takdtu, north of Quetta, 
11,390 feet above sea-level. This mountainous tract is 
divided into four provinces or districts: (1) Sarawan, the 
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upper highlands, containing the plateaus of Mastung, 6,000 
feet above sea-level, and Shal or Quetta, 5,600 feet, held 
by a group of Brahui tribes under the hereditary headship 
of the Raisdni chief; (2) the high valley of Kaldt (the 
Khan’s special domain), 6,800 feet above the sea, with a 


fortified zrz, or palace, and a squalid town of 14,000 


inhabitants; (3) the Jhalawdn, or lower highlands, very 
sparsely populated, but containing several fertile valleys, 
such as Sohrdb, 5,500 feet above the sea, Zehri and 
Bagwana, 4,400 feet, Khozdar, Wad, and Nal, of similar 
elevation, held by another group of Brahui tribes, of which 
the Zehri chief is the head; (4) Las, or Las Bela, the 
lowland tract on the sea-coast, of which the Jam, or chief, 
has federal relations with Kalat. Its principal towns are 
Bela, the capital, and Sonmidni, the sea-port, at the embou- 
chure of the Purdli stream. Both towns are insignificant. 

The Brahuic plateau is connected with the plains of 
Kachhi by a number of passes through rifts in the ranges 
by which streams find an outlet ; of these the Bolan Pass, 
on the north, 60 miles in length, and the Mula Pass, on the 
south, 102 miles in length, are the principal. 

3. West of the Brdahtiic plateau is another mountain 
system, the ranges of which run parallel to the sea-coast, 
thus connecting the south-western portion of the Brahuic 
plateau with the south-eastern prolongation of the highlands 
of Persia. This maritime mountain system is termed the 
Baltich plateau, and presents some singular features. For 
sixty or seventy miles * from the sea the ground-level rises, 
at first very gradually, but afterwards more rapidly, to an 
altitude of 500 feet. Beyond this is an abrupt scarp of 
1,500 to 2,000 feet, behind which there is a gradual ascent 
of 500 more to the foot of a second scarp of about the 
same altitude as the last. The summit of this last scarp 
forms the water-parting between the basin of the Halmand 
and the Arabian Sea. The mountains rising from the 
plateau are of inferior elevation to those of the Brahtic 


* St. John’s “Sketch of the Geography of Western Baltichistdn.” 
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plateau on the one hand, and. the Persian highlands on the 
other, the highest point being the summit of the Sidnah 
Koh—7,000 feet above the sea. 

The tract between the sea and the first scarp is called 
Makran; on the coast are three small ports—Ormara, 


} Pasni, and Gwddar, the latter belonging to the Chief ot 


Maskat. Inland are numerous long and narrow ranges 
parallel to the coast, forming extensive valleys, for the 
most part sandy and barren, the exception being the long 
valley lying at the foot of the first scarp. This strip is 
well-watered and fertile, with numerous villages and date- 
groves, forming a natural highway between the Persian and 
Trans-Indus mountains. Here is situated Kej, the so-called 
capital—a cluster of forts and villages. . 

Between the first scarp and the second is the basin of 
the Mashked or Mashkel river, which, rising in the Persian 
highlands, flows south and east through Western Balu- 
chistan, then, bursting through the Sidnah Koh, finds its 
way into the northern desert. In this basin is the fertile 
valley of Panjgtir, watered by Rakhshan, a tributary of the 
Mashkel. Further east are the districts of Kolwah and 
Mushka, sparsely populated and almost waste, owing to 
internal feuds, but capable of considerable development. 

4. North of the second scarp is a desert tract extending 
some 200 miles to the valley of the Halmand, believed to 
form the northern boundary of Baltchistan. The general 
slope of the desert is towards the north-west, but it contains 
several large depressions called Hamtin—recipients of the 
drainage of the hills on either side. On the north-west the 
Hamiuin-i-Zirreh receives the waters of the Shela river; in the 
centre the Hamtun-i-Mashkel, the waters of the Mashkel ; 
on the north-east the Hamun-i-Lora—the drainage of 
Pishin. In the vicinity of these depressions, says McGregor, 
there is much cultivable land, water being quite near the 
surface; and if the district could be protected from the 
raids of Kharanis, Nharuis, and Sarhaddis, it might easily 
be populated. 
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On the right centre of the desert, in a tract watered by 
the Bado stream, and sometimes included in Sarawan, is 
Kharan, the focus of trade routes converging from India, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, and well known as the _ head- 
quarters of Azdd Khan, chief of the Nashirwani tribe, for 


years the enemy of Kalat and terror of the border villages, | 


whose conversion from a determined foe into a useful friend 
is not the least of Sir R. Sandeman’s achievements. On 
the north-east, by the Hamtn-i-Lora, is Chageh, and 
further east is Nushki, a pastoral settlement, on the edge of 
the Sarawan highlands, with a small nomadic population, 
but possibly a great future. 


PoPpuULATION AND LANGUAGE. 


The population of Baltichistan was estimated by 
Hughes, in 1877, at 350,000 souls. The peace and pros- 
perity of the last ten years, and the presence of British 
troops, have probably increased it largely. 

Of the races comprised in it, the most widespread and 
numerous (as already mentioned) is the Baltich, a nomadic 
race speaking a Persian /ingua rustica, overlaid, in varying 
degree, with Sindi and Punjabi words. There is no written 
literature, and the dialects differ widely, a Nharui Baltich 
from Makran being hardly intelligible to the Rind Baltich 
from Gandava or the north-eastern hills. The sub-tribes 
are numerous, and many are of foreign origin. Thus the 
Bolidas, once dominant in Kej, claim to be of Arab extrac- 
tion ; the Gitchkis of Panjgur to be descended from a Sikh 
colony; the Lumris of Las Bela to be Somar Rajputs ; 
while the Nushirwanis of the Kharan desert are distinctly 
Persian. 


In the eastern plateau are the Brdhtis, the dominant 
and, perhaps, the older race, differing in appearance, cha- 
racter, and language from the true Baltich ; but as the two 
races intermarry, and the Brahui talks preferentially Baltichi, 
considering his own patois “ vulgar,” these differences must 
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tend to disappear. Even now the name Baltich is not un- 
frequently applied to the Brdhti, and some tribes are so 
mixed that it is difficult to say to what race they appertain. 
To what family of languages Brdahui belongs is still an open 
question. Caldwell, at one time, claimed it as Dravidian, or 
akin to the languages of Southern India, but ‘has since 
modified his opinion; Mockler finds resemblances to the 
old Scythian of the Behistun Inscription ; Trumpp regarded 
it as Kolarian, or akin to the language of the Sontdls, Kols, 





eof} and other kindred races in the hills of Central India. Cust 
ion, | has provisionally included it in the Aryan family, as a lan- 
guage derived from the same source as Sindi and Punjabi, 
but containing Dravidian elements, the presence of which 
remains to be explained. 
The Brdahtis, like the Baltiches, are divided into nume- 
by rous sub-tribes, the Mingals, the Bezanjos, and the Zehris 
ros- | being the most powerful in the Jhalawdn; the Raisdnis, 
tish the Shirwanis, and the Bangalzai in Sarawan. The Khan 
of Kaldt is a Brahui of the Kambardani tribe. 
and Besides the two principal races above described, there 
dic are found in the plains of Gandava large colonies of Jats, 
ing who hail from the Punjab, and speak a mongrel dialect 
ten called Jatki; and in the towns and villages of Kaldt there 
ich is a peculiar Persian-speaking race called Dehwar, resem- 
ich bling the Tajiks of Persia and Afghanistan; and in Quetta 
bes are Afghans of various tribes. 
the The above-named races are Muhammadan; a few 
‘ac- Hindus are found in towns and seaports engaged princi- 
ikh pally in trade and money-lending. 
ts ; In character both Brahui and Baltich are frank and open 
tly in their manners, and their hospitality is proverbial; they 
are brave and enduring; predatory, but not pilferers ; vin- 
ant dictive, but not treacherous. With all the virtues of their 
ha- neighbours, the Afghans, they are more reliable, more en- 
wo during, and less truculent ; and on two points, which have 
hi, an important bearing on their management, they differ 
ust widely : the Baltich is amenable to the control of his chief; 
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the Afghan is republican, and obeys only the jzxgah or 
council of the dominant faction of his tribe. The Afghan 
is fanatical and priest-ridden ; the Balch is singularly free 
from religious bigotry. 

In appearance the Baltich is shorter and more wiry than 
the Afghan; his features are regular and more aquiline. 
He wears his hair long, and generally in oily ringlets. He 
carries a sword, knife, and shield; his dress is a cotton 
smock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, 
loose drawers, and a long cotton scarf. As a nomad he 
does not seclude his women, but is not the less jealous of 
female honour. Like many other Mussulman races, the 
Baluches claim to be of Qoreshi (Arabian) descent; while 
some hold them to be of Turkoman stock. Their customs 
are said to support the latter theory ; their features, in the 
case of some tribes, but not all, certainly favour the former.* 

Except in the towns, which are few in number, and 
mud-built, permanent places of abode are rarely met with. 
Tents of dark camels’ hair, called £277s or ghedéns, are the 
usual habitation of the tribesmen. A collection belonging 
to one tribe is called a ¢uman, and the chief ¢umandar. 


REVENUE AND TRADE, 


The revenue of the Khan consists chiefly of a share of 
agricultural produce, taken from inferior cultivators — 
Brahuis being exempt. It was estimated by Hughes at 
from 2} to 3 lakhs of rupees (£25,000 to £30,000) per 
annum, but it is now considerably larger. For the collec- 
tion of this revenue the Khan has agents, or zazds, in 
different parts of the Khanate, but they do not interfere 
administratively with the local tribes. 

The trade is small, the principal exports being wool 
and hides, madder, dried fruits, bdellium, tobacco, 
dates. The article of export most capable of develop- 
ment is wool from the hills, which is of superior quality. 


* Punjab Census Report. : 
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or History. 

an 

oe For the purposes of this paper, the history of Baluchistan 
is soon told :—In the latter end of the seventeeth century, 

an Kalat was the seat of a Hindu Raja of the Sehwah dynasty. 

- Threatened by marauders from the east, the Raja called to 

= his assistance Kambar, chief of the Brahui mountaineers. 

aii The Brdahuis did their work, then ousted their employer 


from his throne, and became themselves supreme in the hill- 
country, afterwards extending their control over Makran on 
the west and the plain country on the east, until, in the 
first-half of the eighteenth century, Abdullah Khan, fourth 
in descent from Kambar, was recognized by Nadir Shah as 
chief of Balichistan. 

Abdullah Khan was killed in a battle with the Sindis, 
and was succeeded by his son Mohbat Khan, who obtained 
a formal cession of Kach Gandava from the Persian king. 

Mohbat Khan was deposed for tyranny, and_ his 
brother Nasir Khan I. placed on the throne by Nadir 
Shah’s successor, Ahmad Shah. Nasir Khan I. died 
in A.D. 1795, after a beneficent reign of forty years, 
during which time the Baltich and Brdhui tribes were 
consolidated and formed into a confederacy, under the 
headship of the Kalat Chief, while the districts of Shal 
(Quetta) and Mastung (still regarded as the Khan’s 
private domain) were obtained as a gift from the Durani 





at Emperor, in recognition of military services. 
er He was succeeded by his son, Mahmtid Khan, who was 
EC- reigning at the time of Pottinger’s visit, and in 1819 Mehrab 
in Khan came to the throne, a well-meaning but weak 
re fs ruler. 

When in a.p. 1838 it was determined by the British 
Dol Government to replace Shah Shitija on the throne of Cabul, 
CO, the co-operation of the Kalat chief was sought for, and a 
»p- British army marched through his territories to Kandahar. 


Mehrab Khan was accused by our political officers— 
wrongly, it afterwards appeared—of treachery. In Novem- 
6 
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ber, 1840, Kalat was stormed by a column of British troops, 
and Mehrab Khan slain in the assault.* 

The political officers then placed upon the throne 
Shah Nawdz Khan, representative of the elder and 
discarded branch of the family, to the exclusion of the 
direct heir—the son of Mehrab Khan—and commenced 
merrily the work of “disintegrating” Baluchistan. An 
insurrection followed, during which Shah Nawaz Khan 
abdicated, and Mehrdb Khan’s son, known subsequently 
as Mir Nasir Khan II,, was placed upon the throne 
by the confederate tribes. Meanwhile, the political 
officer, Lieutenant Loveday, was carried off a prisoner, 
and, during a hot pursuit by British troops,  bar- 
barously put to death. Ultimately, Nasir Khan II. was 
recognized by the British Government, and in October, 
1841, a treaty of friendship was concluded with him. 
Throughout our disasters in Afghanistan, the Khan 
remained faithful to his engagements, and loyal to the 
British Government, and in 1854, under Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government, a fresh treaty was executed. In this treaty 
the Khan bound himself and his successors (1) to act in all 
cases in subordinate co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment ; and (2) enter into no negotiation with other States 
without its consent; (3) to permit British troops to be 
stationed in his territories; (4) to prevent outrage at or 
near British territory ; (5) to protect merchants, and levy 
no transit duties in excess of a schedule annexed to the 
treaty. The British Government, on its part, agrees to 
pay the Khan an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000. 

Nasir Khan II. died in 1857, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mir Khudadad Khan, the present ruler, then 
sixteen years of age. 

Circumstances which need not be detailed led to a 
struggle between the Khan and the principal Brahui chiefs, 


* Sir R, Sandeman informs me that this event, the most profoundly 
tragical, perhaps, in the history of the first Afghdn war, is never referred 
to by the present Khan, even at this distance of time, without emotion. 
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aided at times by the Jam of Las Bela and Azad Khan of 
Kharan—a struggle which lasted, with occasional intervals 
of peace, for twenty years. The British Government, 
though reluctant to interpose, could not regard with 
indifference a state of civil war and anarchy on its frontier, 
which, moreover, interfered with the due performance of the 
treaty obligations for which a subsidy was granted to 
the Khan; and it did its best, by friendly remonstrance 
and advice, to prevent the continuance of bloodshed, but 
with little success. 

At length, during the Viceroyship of Lord Northbrook, 
Major (now Colonel Sir Robert) Sandeman, who, as a 
frontier officer, had great experience in dealing with Baltich 
tribes, was directed to proceed to Kalat with a strong 
escort, and endeavour to effect by friendly mediation a 
settlement of Kalat affairs. His advent was welcomed by 
both parties ; a meeting was convened between the Khan 
and the disaffected chiefs, complaints and grievances were 
heard and settled, and, eventually, in July, 1876, at 
Mastung, a formal reconciliation was effected between the 
Khan and his Sardadrs; and at the end of the year at 
Jacobabad, in Sinde, a meeting took place between Lord 
Lytton (who had meanwhile succeeded to the Viceroyship) 
and Mir Khudaddd Khan. On this occasion a fresh 
treaty was concluded —reaffirming the provisions of the 
treaty of 1854, and providing further for the construction 
of railways and telegraphs in the Khan’s territories, the 
appointment of the Political Agent as final referee in cases 
of dispute between the Khan and his Sardars, the abolition 
of transit duties, and an increase of the subsidy granted to 
the Khan from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 100,000 per annum. 

From that time to the present, civil war has ceased. 
Meantime the Khan has faithfully carried out the terms of 
the settlement and the provisions of the treaty, and both 
Khan and chiefs have remained on terms of the most 
cordial friendship with the British Government. Through- 
out the Afghan war their loyalty was conspicuous. Indeed, 
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but for the Khan’s assistance in providing carriage, our 
operations for the relief of Kandahar, when besieged by 
Ayttb Khan, would have been seriously hampered, and 
General Roberts’ victorious army would have had no 
supplies. 

With His Highness’s consent police jurisdiction is 
exercised by the officers of the British Government on 
the line of railway passing through his territory, and for a 
space of 200 feet on either side, and in the Bolan Pass ; 
the administration of the Quetta district has been made 
over to us in consideration of an annual payment of 
Rs.25,000 ; and the local chiefs and tribesmen are employed, 
under the supervision of British officers, in the protection 
of the Bolan Pass, the railway, and the 700 miles of the 
frontier between Baltchistan and British territory. ° 


AGENT'S Work AS ARBITRATOR. 


Meanwhile, with the help of able assistants, the Agent 
has performed with excellent effect his duties as settler- 
general of disputes—a work involving much labour, tact, 
and patience, and many a long journey. A rupture between 
the Jam of Las and his son, a fracas between the Khan’s 
officials and Brahui tribesmen about an irrigation dam, rival 
claims to the chiefship of the Rind Baltiches, feuds between 
the Zehris and the Musidnis in Jhalawan, between the 
Gitchkis of Panjetir, between the Zagar Mingals of Nushki, 
between the Nushirwdnis and the Kandas of Kolwah, be- 
tween the Bezonjos and the Mirwdnis, between the Marris 
and Bugtis, and Bozdars of the eastern frontier, are a few 
among the many cases which have called for intervention, 
and which, but for his intervention, might have led to 
bloodshed. The result has been peace and good order, 
a remarkable extension of tribal-cultivation throughout 


Baltichistan, and many expressions of gratitude, especially 
from the poorer and weaker classes, for being protected 
from oppression. 
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But perhaps the most important achievement in this 
department of the Agent’s duties is the reconciliation be- 
tween the Khan of Kaldt and Azad Khan of Khardn, the 
aged chief of the Nushirwdni tribe. The latter figured, 
so far back as the time of the first Afghan war of 1839, as 
an enemy of the British Government, and had been for 
years past a restless opponent of the Khan, and terror of 
the border villages. In the eyes of Kaldt and British 
officials his character was well-nigh hopeless—and “ bandit,” 
“traitor,” ‘irreconcilable,’ were the fashionable epithets 
applied to him. Before accepting this view, Sir R. Sande- 
man thought it well to visit this historic personage and hear 
what he had to say. Accordingly, in the cold season of 
1883, the Agent proceeded to Kharan, and saw the veteran 
chief—then ninety-seven years of age—and ina report to 
the Government thus describes the Sardar’s appearance 
and character : 


“Tn spite of his great age, Azad Khan retains his mental faculties un- 
impaired. Bowed by age he is unable to mount a horse without assistance, 
but once in the saddle his endurance is greater than that of many a 
younger man. Possessed of unflinching resolution, impatient of wrong, 
generous to reward, stern and relentless in punishment, Sardar Azad 
Khan has above all things enjoyed a reputation for unswerving honesty. 
He is never known to depart from his word once given, and has a sincere 
contempt for chicanery or falsehood.” 


The Sardar’s grievances against the Khan and others 
were duly heard and inquired into, and found, for the most 
part, to be genuine: an equitable settlement was proposed 
and accepted by all parties. Azdd Khan, after years of 
estrangement from the Khan, rejoined the Baltich con- 
federacy, and gave evidence of his changed feelings towards 
the British Government by furnishing 150 camels for the 
use of Sir W. Ridgeway’s mission, for which he refused to 
receive payment, making a friendly return visit to the Agent 
at Quetta, and arranging, in co-operation with our officers, 
for the protection of trade routes in his territory. 

Azad Khan, himself, has at length succumbed, after 
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reaching his 1o1st year, but he has been succeeded, accord- 
ing to his wish, by his son Nauroz Khan, who is well 
disposed. 

As Khardn covers the western end of the Mula Pass, 
and is on the line of caravan routes from Persia and 
Afghanistan, the friendship of its chief is a matter of some 
moment. 


Tue Districts or New Province—Pisuin. 

Pishin comprises (1) a rich alluvial plain of 325 square 
miles, singularly bare of vegetation, but abundantly well 
watered by numerous streams and kakrezes, which descend 
from the surrounding hills and give irrigation to ninety-four 
villages ; (2) numerous ravines from the northern ranges 
and glens watered by the tributaries of the Lora, with 
hamlets on the banks of streams surrounded with fruit trees 
and cultivation ; (3) a lofty plateau on the north—the Toba 
plateau — nearly treeless, and without villages, but well 
watered and capable of much cultivation; (4) Shahrod, a 
secluded valley on the west. 

In all, the cultivable area is about 1,200 square miles, 
producing wheat, barley, maize, millet, hemp, lucerne grass, 
melons, madder, and tobacco. 

The population is estimated at 81,000 souls, and, except 
in Shahrod, where Brahuis predominate, consists chiefly of 
Sayads and Tarin Afghans, with a fringe of Kakars and 
Achakzais. Generally employed in agriculture, or engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, they are decidedly peaceable in their 
habits, and well-pleased to be defended from the incursions 
of their more warlike neighbours who live in the hills which 
bound the north, east, and west sides of the district. 

The revenues of Pishin—chiefly land-revenue, taken 
in cash and kind—have risen, without any increase of taxa- 
tion, from Rs.46,542 in 1879-80 to Rs.9g2,578 in 1885. The 
cost of local administration, including salary of Political 
Agent, revenue and judicial establishments, police and tribal 
levies, was about Rs.78,000 per annum. 
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For purposes of administration, Pishin has been united 
with the Quetta district, which, though a part of the 
Kalat territory, has been made over to us by the Khan, 
under circumstances already explained. Quetta, or Shal, 
is a valley about twenty miles long by five broad, bosomed 
in grand mountains. On the east are the mountains of 
Murdar and Zargun, the latter clothed with juniper forests ; 
in front, the bare and double-peaked Takdtu, which 
separates the valley of Quetta from Pishin. The spurs 
of Takatu stretch to the left, and through a long gap in 
them is seen in the distance a line of biue grey mountains 
which form the Khwaja Amran range. Between these 
mountains and the spurs of Takdatu lies the valley of 
Pishin, which is reached through the Gazdband Pass. On 
the west is the high mountain of Chiltan. The southern 
extremity opens into a valley named significantly, Dash¢-z- 
bedaulat—the unhappy plain—swept over by withering 
winds in winter and dust storms in the summer; and at 
the east side of this valley is the entrance to the upper 
end of the Bolan Pass. The town and fort are at the 
north end of the valley, dominated by the J/277, or 
palace, which stands on an artificial mound. Asa military 
position it can easily be made impregnable, by closing, by 
redoubts or otherwise, the northern end of the valley. The 
population is composed chiefly of Afghan tribes, and the 
name Quetta is an Afghan corruption of “ Kot,” meaning 
‘“court-house.” Shal is the more ancient name of the valley, 
and is traced by Rawlinson as far back as the tenth century. 

Since our occupation of these districts the attitude of 
the mass of the population has been peaceable and friendly, 
but several murderous outrages by individuals, generally 
fanatics, have unfortunately taken place, and in 1880, after 
the disaster at Maiwand, the Achakzais of the Toba plateau 
gave trouble, but the appearance of a force under General 
Sir T. Baker soon induced them to sue for peace. They 
are now very well behaved, and aid in the protection of the 
frontier. 
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S1Bl. 


Sibi and its dependent valleys have been formed into a 
district called Tal Chotiali, from the name of its most 
central valley, in which the headquarters are located. 

Though till lately an Afghan district, Sibi is, geographi- 
cally, the most northerly portion of the Kachhi plain of 
Baluchistan, from which it is separated by a low stony ridge, 
broken in two places by wide gaps, through one of which 
the Nari stream flows, and through the other the Thal. 
Its population is extremely mixed. At the time of our first 
occupation in 1878, the cultivation was scanty, and the 
valley more or less depopulated, owing to internal quarrels 
and the marauding attacks of Marris. But a great change 
has taken place. The railway runs through the district, 
and near the Sibi station a new township—Sandemanabad 
—has sprung up, with 1,000 houses, 800 shops, and a 
population of 5,000 souls, while the revenues have risen 
from Rs. 35,382 in 1879-80 to Rs. 1,020,512 in 1885. The 
cost of local administration is about Rs. 68,000 per annum. 

Of the valleys connecting Sibi with Pishin, the most 
important is the Zawar or Harnai, through which the rail- 
way runs. It is 56 miles in length, is 3,000 feet above sea- 
level, and is watered by the Mangi and other tributaries of 
the Ivdri. Immediately to the north is Mount Kalipat, 
rising perpendicularly 7,000 feet from the level of the valley. 
To the west is the Chapar Rift, a chasm in the limestone 
range, through which the line ascends to Gwal in the Pishin 
plateau. The valley is fertile, and has good pastures, but, 
until our advent, was harried by the raids of hillmen. 
Higher up the watershed are the valleys of Kach, Hamdan, 
and Khawds—fertile and well cultivated, with forests of 
juniper extending over the mountain sides. 

South of Zawar are the valleys of Sangdn and Bahdra, 
and on the east those of Pur and Thal. The population 
of these valleys consists of Tarins, Panizais, Isakhel, and 
other Afghan tribes. 
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Tal Chotidli is a large plateau cut up by torrent 
beds, with few trees and little cultivation—for before the 
advent of the British each of its four townships was at 
feud with its neighbour, while the Marris and Kakars 
harried them all. Though nominally under the Kabul 
Government, no revenue had been collected from the dis- 
trict for fourteen years before our arrival on the scene. 

Bori lies immediately to the north of Tal Chotiali. It 
has a length of nearly a hundred miles. of uninterrupted 
plain, varying from five to ten miles in width. For eighty- 
two miles it is watered by streams flowing from Pishin in a 
direction nearly due east. At Sharan the Bori river turns 
sharply to the south, then making its way through the 
Anambar Gap, crosses the Tal Chotidli plateau, the drainage 
of which it receives, and, under the name of Behji, ultimately 
falls into the Nari. “ The lower portion of the Bori valley,” 
says Sir M. Biddulph, who marched through it in 1879, “ is 
well watered ; the villages are close together and well built, 
and, to afford security against the attacks of Marris, who 
sweep their marauding bodies up to this distant valley, every 
village is a little fort. Orchards peep above enclosures, and 
fields extend from village to village.” 

The population of Bori and Tal Chotiali is Afghan, but 
friendly. The Khetrdn valleys are occupied by industrious 
and peaceful tribes of cultivators (as their name implies) 
who call themselves Afghan, but have greatly intermarried 
with Baltches. 

The revenues of the valleys have been steadily increas- 
ing. In 1880 they amounted to Rs. 26,000, in 1885 they 
had increased to Rs. 80,000. The annual cost of local 
administration is Rs. 78,800. 


EXPEDITIONS. 


Surrounded by marauding tribes, Sibi, with its depen- 
dencies, has given more trouble than Pishin, and two 
-expeditions have been necessary; one against the Baltich 
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tribe of Marris, occupying the hill-country between the 
Kachhi plain and the Punjab, the other against the Afghan 
tribes of the Zhob and Bori valleys. 

In 1880, on the occurrence of the Maiwand disaster, 
and the siege of Kandahdar by Aytib Khan, it became 
necessary to move troops from Chotiali, and abandon for 
the time the railway works in the Harnai valley, in order to 
protect the Bolan Pass, and keep open communication with 
the Khojak. A portion of the Marri tribe seized their 
opportunity, attacked a British convoy in a mountain gorge, 
killed ten soldiers, and ten railway, transport, and commis- 
sariat employés, and succeeded in carrying off the treasure, 
amounting to nearly two lakhs of rupees ; a few weeks after 
they made a raid on Mal, near Sibi. On the return of the 
troops from Kandahar, a brigade was despatched under 
command of Major-General Sir C. Macgregor to the Marri 
country to exact reparation. The object was effected without 
bloodshed. The chiefs submitted, and agreed to pay a fine 
of Rs.2,000,000, and place in our hands the village of Quat 
Mandai as security for payment. Since then the conduct 
of the tribe has been excellent, and they are largely 
employed in the protection of the new road and of the 
railway. 

On March 24, 1880, Capt. Showers, commandant 
of the Baltich guides, when proceeding with a slender escort 
through the Udapasha Pass, ez voute from Harnai to Quetta, 
was killed by a volley from a party of Panizai Patans lying 
in ambuscade, and about the same time some of the same 
tribe attacked a railway survey party under Lieut. Fuller, 
R.E., wounding a European sergeant and two sepoys. Sir 
R. Sandeman, who happened to be in Harnai, proceeded 
at once with his escort and some troops under Colonel 
Durand, dispersed the Panizai gathering and blew up the 
village fort. Their chief fled and took refuge in Zhob. 
During this reconnoissance Sir R. Sandeman received a 
bullet through his hat, and his orderly was wounded by his 
side. Circumstances prevented further: operations at the 
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time, but three years afterwards, after the chastisement of 
the Marri tribe, the Panizai chief surrendered on terms 
that had been offered. Since then the Panizais have given 
no trouble, and taken service under Government. 

In 1883, several outrages were committed by Kakars, 
and in 1884 a series of murderous attacks were made on 
British subjects in Tal Chotidli by different tribes of Afghans 
under the influence of Shahjahdn, the fanatical chief of 
Zhob—culminating in an attack, made on the night of April 
21st, on acamp of labourers employed on the new canton- 
ment buildings, seven of whom were killed. At length a 
force under the command of Major-General Sir O. Tanner, 
accompanied by Sir R. Sandeman, was despatched to the 
Zhob country. The expedition was completely successful. 
The chiefs of the Bori valley quickly yielded, and, after a 
body of 500 fanatics had been attacked and dispersed, all 
the principal chiefs of Zhob submitted, excepting Shahjahan, 
who fled the country. Thereafter the Bori and Zhob chiefs 
executed a document formally accepting the supremacy of 
the British Government, agreeing to stop all raids, pay a 
substantial fine, and to allow the British Government to locate 
troops in their respective valleys ; a representative of the 
older branch of the family was recognized provisionally as 
chief of Zhob. Since then Shahjahan himself has sub- 
mitted to the British Government, and with the consent of 
the tribes, and his provisional representative, is now recog- 
nized as chief. The Zhob valley has not been occupied, but 
a road has been made through that of Bori, and the Bori 
tribes are employed in its protection. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE New PRrRovINCE. 


No attempt has been made to introduce an elaborate 
system. The main object has been— 

To establish and maintain peace and order. 

To administer justice promptly, with as little interference 
as possible with native usages. 
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To promote the good feeling of the chiefs and tribesmen, 
by associating them with us as far as possible in the work of 
government. 

To improve communications, promote trade, provide 
medical aid for the people, develop irrigation, preserve 
forests. 

Much, of course, remains to be done, but time and funds 
are limited. 

For MILITARY purposes troops are stationed in the Pishin 
valley, and at Loralei in the Bori valley, with detachments 
at important points. 

In connection with the regular troops there are located 
along the principal lines of communication, on the frontier, 
and in the principal passes, fortified posts, held by tribesmen 
in the pay of Government—a proportionate number of ap- 
pointments being given to each of the tribes of the locality. 
Themenand theirimmediate officers are nominated, subject to 
approval, by the tribal chiefs, but work under the supervision 
of the political officers, who are ex rapport with the military 
authorities, and have command of the police. Their duties 
are to watch and patrol roads, give information of tribal 
movements or intended raids, help to prevent and detect 
crime, and make themselves generally useful to military and 
police authorities. In this way many of the wildest spirits of 
the frontier are usefully employed, and many of those who 
have fought against us—the Achakzais, the Panizai Kakars, 
the Marris, the Bori Patans, and others, are now cordially 
co-operating with our officers in the maintenance of order. 

For “XECUTIVE and JupDIcIAL purposes the province is 
divided into two districts—(1) Quetta and Pishin, (2) Tal 
Chotiali. Each district is in charge of a Political Agent, with 
a staff of assistants, English and Indian, invested with execu- 
tive and judicial powers, all acting under the control of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, who has the judicial powers 
of a High Court. Each district is further divided, for 
revenue and police purposes, into sub-districts, with native 
sub-collectors invested with judicial powers in petty cases, 
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so that redress is ordinarily close at hand. In populous 
places inhabited by mixed races, a regular police is organized ; 
elsewhere the tribal chiefs are held responsible for mainten- 
ance of order, and prevention and detection of crime within the 
local limits of their chiefships. In the administration of justice 
the Indian codes are applied in the case of natives of India 
and Europeans, but in cases between natives of the locality 
the provisions are not rigidly enforced, and the assistance 
of tribal chiefs, village councils, and arbitrators, is freely 
resorted to. 

The PoLicr, REVENUE, POSTAL, and TELEGRAPH establish- 
ments are largely recruited from the tribes in the manner 
adopted in the case of outpost service. 

This system of governing, so far as possible, through 
tribal chiefs, working under the firm but friendly control of 
selected district officers, is similar to that adopted, with 
excellent effect, upon the Punjab frontier in early days. For 
the time being it is working well in the new territory, and, 
if care be taken, will continue to do so; but the fact must 
be remembered that the system, to be successful, must be 
worked by officers of special experience and aptitude, having 
much sympathy with the wild races they control, strong 
powers of physical endurance, and a mzxzmume of desk- 
work, Whether officers combining these qualifications will 
be continuously forthcoming remains to be seen. 

In the matter of communications the first place belongs, 
of course, to the Rartway. Starting from Rukh, a point 
near Sakkar, on the Indus valley line, the “Sind Pishin 
State Railway,” as it is now designated, proceeds by 
Shikarpur to Jacobabad ; then for 90 miles along the Kachhi 
desert to Sibi; then up the Nari gorge to the Harnai 
valley, 3,000 feet above sea-level ; thence through a chasm 
in a limestone range, known as the Chapar Rift, to Gwal 
(5,500 feet), and across the Pishin plateau to Gulistan- 
kahrez, at the entrance of the Khwaja Pass, and just 
beyond the Khojak. It is constructed on the same gauge 
as the Sinde, Punjab, and Dehli, and Indus valley lines—the 
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broad gauge of 5 feet 6 inches. A subsidiary line on the 
narrow gauge runs from Sibi through the Bolan Pass to 
Quetta, and joins the main line at Bostan, in the Kuchlak 
valley. 

The latter was commenced in September, 1879, under 
Colonel Lindsay, R.E., and was open as far as Sibi— 
1334 miles on January 16th, 1880. In July of that year 
the works had to be temporarily abandoned under circum- 
stances already explained. Then there was a change of 
Ministry in England, which delayed matters until 1884, 
when the work was recommenced, and has since been 
steadily pushed on, and it was opened to its present 
terminus a few weeks ago. 

But how to reach the Chaman outpost on the further 
side of the Khwaja Amran range—whether by tunnel 
through the Khojak, or by steep gradient over the Khwaja 
Pass, or round the western end of the Amran range by 
Nushki—is a matter which has been long under considera- 
tion, but is believed to have been recently settled in favour 
of a tunnel. The work has been, in many places, very 
difficult, and has been carried through in the face of fever, 
cholera, and floods, and every kind of difficulty, in a manner 
most creditable to all concerned, and especially to Colonel 
James Brown, R.E., C.B., C.S.I., the Engineer-in-chief of 
the main line, and Mr. F. L. O'Callaghan, C.I.E., of the 
Bolan Pass line. 

Roaps, suitable for carts, have been made, connecting 
Sibi with Quetta by the Bolan Pass, and Quetta with 
Chaman on the far side of the Khojak. Another, suitable 
for guns or camels, connects Quetta with Kalat, and Pishin 
with Tal Chotidli, and another (just completed) proceeds 
through the Bori valley and the Rakni plain—by Fort 
Munro to Dera Ghazi Khan in the Punjab, a distance of 
nearly 300 miles. The completion of this line of communi- 


cation through a country, which a few years since was 
terra incognita, in friendly accord with the twelve warlike 
tribes with twenty-nine thousand fighting men, through 
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whose land it passes, is a remarkable achievement, and an 
event of importance, not only in the interests of trade and 
civilization, but as furnishing an alternative route from India 
to our new territories in the event of the road by Shikarpur, 
Jacobabad, and Sibi, being closed by inundations from the 
Indus. 

In connection with communications, POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS may be mentioned. There are nineteen post offices 
and 450 miles of postal line in addition to the railway. 
They are freely used by the people, so much so that a 
village delivery has been organized. The parcel post and 
postal order systems have been extended to the province, 
and postal orders are much appreciated by Afghan mer- 
chants as a means of remittance. There are 225 miles 
of telegraph in addition to that of the railway and the Indo- 
European line which passes along the coast through Las 
Bela to Gwadar in Makran. 

With regard to the promotion of TRADE, good govern- 
ment, good communications, and good postal arrangements, 
go a long way ; but two other beneficial measures may be 
noticed here—the abolition of transit duties in the Bolan 
Pass, and the establishment of a horse fair at Sibi, which 
promises to be a great success. 

One of the most important means of conciliating border 
races is undoubtedly the pispensary. All along the Punjab 
frontier, from Huzara on the north to Rojan on the south- 
west, dispensaries and hospitals have been located, and 
have done good work. They are freely resorted to by 
members of the wildest tribes, and there can be little doubt 
that the steadily increasing friendliness of our frontier 
neighbours is attributable in some measure to their influ- 
ence.* Nine of these institutions (for in-door and out-door 
patients) have been opened in different parts of the new 
territory, and one in Kalat, affording relief to more than 
50,000 patients (male and female) annually. Of these a 


* During the late Afghin war when the frontier town of Tank was 
pillaged and burnt by Waziri raiders, the dispensary was spared. 
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large portion are people of the country, and not a few 
tribesmen from the hills. Vaccination has been intro- 
duced, and in most cases eagerly received. 

Not much has been done directly for the development 
of IRRIGATION, but loans are granted on easy terms to culti- 
vators for sinking wells, and constructing tanks, water- 
courses, or kahvrezes. 

The last but not the least of the objects aimed at has 
been the preservation and development of rorests. Asa 
rule the Assigned Districts are singularly bare of foliage ; 
fuel and timber are consequently scarce. Owing to this, 
and to the extension of cultivation, resulting from the pax 
Britannica, there has been a serious drain on the more 
accessible sources of supply. In Sibi alone more than 
11,000 acres of juniper were completely denuded of trees 
in two years ; in Pishin, acres fairly covered with pistacio, 
are now bare. In these circumstances the establishment 
of a proper system of forest administration has become 
a matter of pressing importance. Fortunately, forest 
resources have been discovered which promise, when 
properly exploited, to furnish an ample supply. In the 
plains there are at Sibi 5,000 acres of juniper (already 
reserved), besides tamarisk jungle ; and other forests not yet 
reserved on the east side. In the hill-country, east of the 
Pishin plateau, there are, at Gwal, four square miles of 
pistacio forest, and more at Siriadb ; blocks of juniper at 
Sharig and Harnai, and in Khawas the hill-sides are covered 


‘for miles with juniper, forming a vast forest (called the 


Zidrat forest), no less than 400 square miles in extent. It 
is calculated that if half this area of forest is reserved and 
scientifically managed, and connected by roads with the 
railway, which is not far distant, it will furnish an ample 
supply of fuel and timber at a moderate charge. Measures 
have, accordingly, been taken to organize a Forest Depart- 
ment under an experienced officer, who will act as assistant 
to the Political Agent. The forest, being (it is said) 
unburdened with customary rights of cutting and grazing to 
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any great extent, their reservation and regulation will not, 
it is believed, be difficult ; and as it is intended to recruit 
the foresters from the hill tribes, and interest their chiefs in 
forest management by training their sons to fill superior 
posts—the measure may be popular as well as useful. 


Tue Mriitrary SITUATION. 


Since the submission of the Zhob and Bori tribes the 
northern boundary of British Baluchistan may be said to 
run from the western end of the Gumal Pass (near Tank 
on the Punjab frontier), down the Zhob valley to the spurs 
of the Kand mountain, then round the northern slopes of 
the Toba plateau till it meets the Khwaja Amran range, and 
thence along the far side of that range and its prolongation 
—the Sarlatti hills—to Nushki, on the edge of the great 
desert. 

But as the Zhob valley has not yet been occupied, our 
military frontier may be taken as running with the new road 
from Dera Ghazi Khan by the Bori valley to Pishin, and 
thence by the Khojak Pass to Nushki. 

The total distance from Dera Ghazi Khan to Nushki is 
400 miles ; but of this the portion between Nushki and the 
Khojak Pass is a wall of mountain, overlooking desert— 
thus requiring little or no protection ; so that the total 
length of the new frontier requiring defence is 300 miles, 
as compared with 700 miles—the length (with deflections) 
of the old frontier between Dera Ghazi Khan and the 
sea. 

At present the new frontier is held (so far as it is held 
at all) by troops from the garrisons of (1) Pishin, (2) 
Loralei—1 30 miles east of Pishin, (3) Dera Ghazi Khan— 
160 miles east of Loralei, and posts of tribal levies. 

Within this line is Quetta, in a valley which can 
easily be rendered impregnable, flanking the route be- 
tween Kandahar and Kabul, and commanding four of the 
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chief routes between Baltichistan, Afghanistan, and India, 
—the Zhob, the Bori, the Tal Chotiali valleys, and the 
Bolan Pass. 

At present, however, we guard, in addition to the above 
line, all the 700 miles of frontier between Baltichistan and 
British territory, from Dera Ghazi Khan to Karachi, em- 
ploying for this purpose a special force, consisting of five 
regiments of cavalry, three of infantry, one of artillery, 
besides tribal levies and police—a force too costly (it is 
urged) for protection against thefts, too weak for defence 
against invasion. 

It is suggested by officers well acquainted with the 
localities, that in view of the strength of our position in 
Quetta and Pishin, our dominating influence in Baluchistan, 
and enhanced power of controlling the semi-independent 
tribes between Kaldt and British territory, the frontier 
between Baltichistan and British India no longer needs 
special military protection, any more than the frontiers 
of Kashmir, or Rajputana, or Indore, or Hyderabad, or 
Gwalior, or other allied or feudatory States—and that the 
force now employed on that duty might be materially 
reduced, and a portion transferred from the scorching 
plains of the Derajat and Sinde to strengthen the garrisons 
in the healthier regions of the new province. 

_ We should thus have, according to their view, a frontier 
of 300 miles guarded by an adequate force living under 
healthy conditions, in lieu of 700 miles of frontier inade- 
quately garrisoned by troops living in the most trying 
climate of India. 

Whether the time has come for this important step is a 
matter for Commanders-in-chief, Viceroys, and Secretaries 
of State, to determine; but its possibility must greatly de- 
pend upon the success of our endeavours to conciliate and 
control the warlike races which lie between the old frontier 
and the new. The measures taken for this object have 
been described. They are directed by an officer of rare 
experience, are apparently well adapted to secure the end 
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in view, and the progress already made is certainly en- 
couraging. 

For the success which has been attained credit is chiefly 
due, of course, to the Agent of the Governor-General— 
Colonel Sir R. Sandeman—an officer who has combined 
firmness, indomitable energy and perseverance under diffi- 
culties, with a remarkable power of winning the confidence 
of border chiefs and tribes; but no small share of credit is 
also due to those who have worked with him—Mr. Bruce, 
Major Wyllie, Mr. Barnes, Captain Hope, Dr. O. T. Duke, 
Rae Hetu Ram, Pandit Stiraj Koul, Diwan Ganpat Rae, 
Khan Bahadur, Haq-nawaz Khan, and others, as well as 
to the distinguished military officers and engineers whose 
services have already been referred to. But while praising 
the agents we must not forget the principals—the statesmen, 
civil and military, to whose courage and foresight we owe 
the new departure in Baltich affairs, taken in 1877-78. 
Whatever opinion may be held regarding the policy and 
proceedings which plunged us into the late Afghan war, 
few will deny that our action in respect to Baltichistan— 
action initiated by Lord Northbrook’s Government, and 
vigorously developed by Lord Lytton—has been produc- 
tive of marked benefit to the people and the Empire. To 
all concerned in the good work done, the Empire in 
general, and Baltichistan in particular, owe a hearty vote 


of thanks. 


Tuomas HENRY THORNTON. 














THE GNOSTICS. 


A witness who lately appeared in an English court of 
justice refused to take an oath because he was, he said, a 
Gnostic. He meant, of course, an agnostic, but he perhaps 
knew as much as some antiquaries who pronounce every 
curious engraved gem found in the East to be of Gnostic 
origin. Renan has even gone so far in the opposite direc- 
tion as to say that there are no Gnostic gems at all, but he 
also probably overshoots the mark on the other side, for 
gems which are inscribed with names and terms which we 
know to have been in common use among Gnostics, ought 
evidently to teach us something concerning these curious 
secret sects of the second century of ourera. Yet more, 
there are Gnostics still to be found in the East, whose 
customs and beliefs are interesting and instructive to the 
student of Oriental history. Coptic Christianity is said to 
be founded on Gnosticism. Many Armenian beliefs are 
traceable to the Gnostic Gospels, and some of the Moslem 
mystics retain ideas which seem plainly traceable to the 
doctrines of Manes and to yet earlier teaching of Gnostic 
origin. 

A great movement like that usually called Gnosticism 
cannot be attributed to a single cause. The ideas and 
motives of the Gnostic teachers and of their followers were 
very various, and the sources of their teaching are very 
numerous. The old Akkadian demonology, the Persian 
dualism, the Greek and Babylonian philosophies, the rites 
of Eleusis and the mysteries of Cybele, the Phoenician cos- 
mogonies and the Egyptian: worship of Isis, Harpocrates 
and Serapis, are all recognizable as having contributed to 
Gnosticism, and there is also little room for doubt that the 
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legends of the northern Buddhists and the philosophy of the 
Gitas, the Upanishads, and other Brahmin writings, were 
known to the Gnostic doctors of Alexandria and Antioch. 

The great Gnostics are commonly represented as Chris- 
tian philosophers who endeavoured to reconcile the gospel 
teaching with the received science of the second century, 
but this conception is perhaps hardly quite the true view of 
their standpoint. It is true that Christian teaching was 
somewhat contemptuously treated by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers of the age under consideration. Tertullian 
and Origen make it quite plain that these philosophers 
regarded Christian dogma as standing on the same footing 
with the popular superstitions of the pagans. They were 
surprised that men of intelligence should become Christians 
—so says Tertullian—and considered the Gospels as fit 
reading only for women and children. But the answer to 
these objections is found rather in the elegant writings of 
Clement of Alexandria—who showed that a Christian might 
be deeply acquainted with the philosophy and poetry of 
Greek literature, and who exposed the absurdities of the 
pagan myths with a boldness which we perhaps hardly 
now appreciate—than in the teaching of the Gnostics who 
preserved and incorporated into their systems all the vulgar 
superstitions of the age. Irenzeus, who encountered Gnos- 
ticism in Gaul, speaks of its teachers with deep distrust. 
“They speak like the Church,” he says, “but they think 
otherwise ” (“ Adv. Heer.,” i. 2). 

One of the most important indications in studying this 
confused question is, perhaps, that all the Gnostics had a 
secret as well as a public teaching. They had an initiation 
like that of Eleusis or of the modern dervish sects ; and under 
all their grotesque nomenclature and extravagant allegory 
lay certain ideas which distinguished them from Christians, 
and which the Patristic writers who attack and ridicule their 
public teaching either did not or would not understand. 
This their real teaching seems from such indications as we 
yet possess to have been a pure scepticism, like that which 
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certainly underlies the Moslem mysticism, and which we 
may judge from significant hints in Greek literature to have 
also lain beneath the surface of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
It is the existence of such a spirit which alone makes 
interesting an inquiry into the grotesque syncretic systems 
of the Levantine Gnostics. Dubois, in writing of the Brah- 
mins in 1816, states his belief (with what degree of truth I 
cannot judge) that such scepticism is also to be recognized 
under the dogmas of the worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, 
and wherever we find among Gnostics, Druzes, Ismailiyeh, 
or similar secret sects, that it is allowable for the initiated 
to profess or deny any religion he pleases so as to avoid 
collision with popular belief, we may naturally suspect the 
reason to be that the ultimate teaching is sceptical. 

Another feature which distinguished the Gnostics from 
the Christians, both in the East and in the West, was their 
hatred of the Jewish religion and their rejection of the Old 
Testament. Some, indeed, made exceptions in favour of 
the Prophets while condemning the Law of Moses, but, how- 
ever varied their teaching, they all seem to have agreed that 
the God of the Jews was an evil Deity, inferior to the true 
God, and ignorant of His designs. They often represented 
Him to be the father of the devil, and they regarded with 
favour all those who, like Adam or Cain, rebelled against 
Jehovah and refused to follow the Jewish law. 

One of the great difficulties in endeavouring to under- 
stand the Gnostics lies in the fact that our information con- 
cerning them is chiefly found in the Patristic literature, 
which, as the fathers were intent on discrediting Gnostic 
teaching, can hardly be regarded as a perfectly fair presenta- 
tion of the writings they attack. We have, perhaps, one 
important Gnostic tract in the Poemandres, and we have 
numerous seals, gems, and amulets, which throw some light 
on their public teaching. We have a few extracts from 
Gnostic writers in Clement of Alexandria, and we have 
certain Oriental Gospels which can be shown to represent 
Gnostic teaching, but the final triumph of the orthodox 
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Church over Gnosticism resulted in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of its literature, and in the present age it is hardly possible 
to obtain more than an incomplete and fragmentary concep- 
tion of this once powerful and popular movement. 

The names of the Gnostic teachers are as numerous as 
their dogmas were various. Simon Magus (who was un- 
doubtedly an historic character) is said by the Christian 
writers to have been the father of all Gnostics. Menander, 
Cleobius, and Dosetheus—also, like him, Samaritans—were 
his earliest disciples in Syria. Carpocrates, a disciple of 
Cerinthus the enemy of St. John, is sometimes called the 
first Gnostic, and was succeeded by Prodicus, whose fol- 
lowers were called Adamites. Saturninus of Antioch differed 
from Menander in his philosophy, and Tatian, who is best 
known as a Satirist of paganism, was a disciple of Satur- 
ninus. Bardesanes taught Gnosticism in Mesopotamia, and 
was followed by his son Harmonius. The names of many 
Asiatic sects connected with these teachers also survive, 
such as the Ophites or serpent worshippers ; the Cainites, 
Setheans, Encratites or Abstainers, Peratze, Masbotheans, 
Genistz, Merista, Barbeliotes or Borborians, and the Mar- 
kosians or followers of Marcus. The Nicolaitans were 
Gnostics of Ephesus in the first century a.p., but the most 
famous of the Asiatic teachers was Manes, whose followers 
spread all over Europe to Spain and to Gaul, and reappeared 
in Byzantine times as Priscillians, Paulinians, and Mani- 
cheans. Of all these sects in Asia the Markosians and the 
Manichzans are perhaps the most interesting to the student 
of Oriental history. 

The real home of Gnosticism appears however to have 
been at Alexandria, and the most famous teachers of the 
Gnosis were Alexandrian Syrians and Greeks, especially 
Basilides and Valentinus. Simon Magus and Cerinthus 
and Saturninus, though Samaritans or Syrians by birth, all 
appear to have been educated in Alexandria; and it was 
here that they became acquainted with the Platonic phi- 
losophy, though many Gnostics like Manes seem also to 
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have been well-versed in the teaching of the Buddhists and 
Zoroastrians, which they learned by travelling in Persia, 
and even in Bactria. The Gnostics were also familiar with 
the gospel narrative, but they claimed to have possession 
of a hidden teaching left by Jesus to some favoured dis- 
ciple, and they held that the New Testament miracles were 
to be understood not as actual occurrences, but as allegories 
—a view which was even favoured by Origen. They had 
Gospels of their own, such as the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
full of mystic sayings attributed to Christ, and they seem 
generally to have agreed that Christ either was never really 
incarnate but only apparently human, or that the Divine 
Christ was a distinct being from the human Jesus, descend- 
ing on Him at the Baptism and leaving Him at the Cruci- 
fixion—an idea which survives in the Koran and in the 
teaching of some of the Oriental churches. It is remark- 
able that the narratives of some of the Gnostic Gospels— 
as, for instance, that known as the Pseudo Matthew, which 
is pretty certainly attributable to the Markosians—are very 
closely akin to the stories told of the birth and education 
of the Buddha (in the Lalita Vistara) and quite at variance 
with the narrative of the Synoptic Gospels. The Docetic or 
“ phantomist” theory of the Gnostics was one of the dogmas 
against which the Christian orthodox writers inveighed 
most strongly. 

Gnosticism was in a sense the reaction of contemporary 
pagan belief and philosophy on Christianity. It was due 
in part to the higher thought of the age, but also in great 
measure to the rebellion of the lower class against the 
severity of Christian morality. The Gnostics held a belief 
very dangerous to the cause of morality, that the deeds and 
experiences of the flesh could not soil the really spiritual— 
a dogma which we find in one of Scott’s novels, revived by 
the extreme Puritan party. Gold, said the Gnostics, may 
be dragged through the mire but yet cannot be sullied, and 
the result practically of such teaching was the indulgence in 
every species of vice on the plea that until all possible ex- 
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periences had been undergone the soul would have to suffer 
continual reincarnation. To escape from matter—which was 
the source of evil, they said (as said also the Indian philoso- 
phers), it was necessary to have knowledge of all material 
evils, and to crowd into one life excesses which must other- 
wise be committed in many successive bodies. Human 
nature finally revolted against such cynical sophistry, and 
Gnosticism perished because of its scandalous abuses. 

The terminology of Gnosticism—Greek and Aramaic— 
is much older than the second century. Philo was perhaps 
the first who tried to reconcile the Scriptures of his own 
nation with the Platonic philosophy which surrounded him 
in Alexandria ; but many of the peculiar Gnostic terms are 
found in the New Testament also. The £ons, the Ple- 
roma, the Gnosis, the Archai, the Adam Kadmon, are all 
mentioned in Pauline Epistles; and the words Logos, 
Paraclete, Kategoros, were freely used by the Gnostics, as 
also by Plato, by Philo, or by the early Rabbis of the same 
age ; but the use of Phoenician words on the Gnostic gems 
and in the Gnostic categories is one of the peculiar marks 
of syncretism in their public or exoteric teaching to which 
first our attention must be directed before endeavouring to 
understand what was the hidden meaning of all their 
dogmas. 

First then, as concerns the Gnostic gems, which are our 
most authentic sources of information, it must be remem- 


| bered that the use of amulets was universal in the west of 


Asia, in Egypt, and in Italy during this age. The popular 
superstitions preserved in the writings of the Latin poets, 
in the fathers, and on classic inscriptions and gems are in- 


| numerable, and were even then of immense antiquity. The 


belief in magic, in exorcism, in necromancy, in ghosts, 
witches, demons, the evil eye, the lucky hand, the lucky 
foot, in the power of mystic words, and of spells, was not 
confined to one class or to one country. Clement gives us 
alively picture of Alexandrian ideas on such subjects. He 
speaks of divining by flour and by barley, of the ventrilo- 
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quial demons, of the good luck of putting on your right 
shoe first, and of the sticks, stones, lumps of wood and salt 
which the sorceress bewitched. He alludes to the phallic 
worship of the country very clearly ; and Tertullian records 
the names of the popular genii who guard the child under 
all conditions, such as Adeona, the goddess of “ toddling,” 
and Abeona, of “toddling back again” (‘Ad Nationes,” 11. 
11); and he refers to the nursery tales about Towers of 
Lamia and the horns of the sun. 

The great safeguard against the evils which were to be 
expected from the malice of demons lay in the possession 
of gems with holy figures and holy names inscribed.* Such 
amulets have, from the earliest times, been worn by Phee- 
nicians, Arabs, Jews, and Chaldeans, as well as by Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. They were pre- 
pared for the worshippers of Isis or of Mithra, with the 
names of these deities. In Italy, in our own times, these 
charms are still worn, and they may be found in the coffins 
of Egyptians and Pheenicians as well. It is only by help of 
the inscribed names that we can distinguish Gnostic from 
other amulets; but as we know that many Gnostics claimed 
to understand magic and used the Cabbala, it is natural to 
suppose that they employed magic gems like other wizards 
of the age. 

The names of the Gnostic deities seem nearly all to 
have been borrowed from the Pheenician pantheon, which 
was still alive in Carthage. These names are written in 
Greek characters, but they are nevertheless Semitic, and 
are well-illustrated by a study of the numerous votive texts 
which have been brought to Europe from Cyprus, Carthage, 
and Syria. In Syria these gems are often found, and they 
also occur in Egypt, in Spain, and in France. The com- 
monest material is a plasma or green calcedony, which was 
called jasper by the ancients, and the incised designs are, 


* Even Origen (see “Contra Celsum,” i. 24) believed in the power 
of holy names, enumerating Sabaoth and Adonai. Egyptian and Persian 
names, he says, are also powerful against various demons. 
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as a rule, rude and disproportioned figures with carelessly 
lettered inscriptions. The ordinary figure on these gems 
is that of Abrasax, the body clothed in Roman leather 
armour, with a buckler on the right side and a whip in the 
left hand, the head being that of a cock, with serpents for 
legs. Tertullian refers to this figure (‘“Apol.” 5) as be- 
longing to the adversaries of Christianity. 

The name which usually accompanies this curious figure 
is Abrasax or Abraxas, which we know to have been a 
Gnostic term for the Supreme Deity. Cabbalistically the 
letters represent the number 365, or the days of the Solar 
year, but it does not seem to have been yet certainly 
discovered whether the term has any other meaning.* 
Abraxas, however, had many other titles, such as Adoni— 
the Phcenician and Hebrew Adoni or Lord—and Semes 
Ilam (or Eilam)—the Phcenician Shemesh Alam or “sun 
god”—Alam being the Phcenician form of the Hebrew 
Elohim, as shown by the Punic inscriptions. He is also 
called Mical and Micael, which recalls not only the Jewish 
name of one of the seven archangels, but also Mical, a 
Phoenician deity connected with the sun. lIao and Iao- 
Sabao are other names of Abrasax, and there is no doubt 
that these words mean “the living one,” and the “living 
one of the hosts of heaven” (Jehovah Sabaoth). We have 
Phoenician gems and coins in existence, which prove that 
the Greek Iao represents the semitic Yahu or Yah—a 
dialectic form of the sacred name Jehovah, and this name 
was supposed by Christians and by Gnostics alike to 
possess magic properties in conjuring demons, as the Jews 
also firmly believed. One gem with the name lao and 
another with the name Semes Ilam represent Harpocrates 
or the infant Horus; but even this figure is Phcenician, for 
we have Phcenician monuments on which the titles Horus 
and Harpocrates occur. An ivory finger-ring found in 
France (described, as are the preceding gems, by King) 


** Jerome (on Amos iii.) remarks that Meithras is equivalent in value 
(365) to Abraxas, that Chreistos has the same value. 
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contains the name Abrasax on one side and the labarum 
of Constantine with the letters Alpha and Omega on the 
other; but another yet more interesting gem represents 
Abrasax with an ass’s head. It will be remembered that 
the Christians and the Jews as well were accused of 
adoring an ass or an ass-headed deity, and a Syrian terra- 
cotta has even been found representing such a figure. It 
is probably to Gnosticism that this emblem is to be attri- 
buted,* although Irenzus himself says strangely enough 
that the ass mentioned in the Gospels is “a type of 
the body of Christ” (“ Frag.” xxii.). Epiphanius tells 
us that the ass was a well-known emblem of Sabaoth, that 
is, of Abrasax. Another title for Iao, the Supreme Deity 
of the Gnostics, was Agathodzmon or “ the Good Spirit,” 
who is represented as an erect cobra, the head surrounded 
with rays, and sometimes with the words Semes Ilam (or 
the sun god), or Chnuphis, Chnoutis, or Chnumis. This 
emblem recalls the Ophites or serpent worshippers — an 
important group of Gnostics—who made the good serpent 
to be a type of Christ. To the same sect may also be 
attributed a gem which represents the Divine eye sur- 
rounded by seven figures—a lion, a dog, a scorpion, a stag, 
a snake, an owl, and a thunderbolt : for we know that the 
seven spirits of God were represented by similar figures 
among the Ophites, as noticed by Origen.+ Concerning 
these Ophites a few words may be added, as their rites are 
peculiarly instructive. 

The Ophites held that the serpent in Eden was an 
incarnation of Divine wisdom opposed to the God of the 
Jews, whom they regarded as an evil being, and to whom 


* The ass-headed God was, however, immensely older than Gnosticism, 
being, as Epiphanius even knew, the emblem of Set the old Akkadian and 
Hittite God, also worshipped in Egypt. 

+ The antiquity of these emblems is shown by the occurrence of the 
name on Syrian or Aramaic bas reliefs, where the serpent represents Saturn, 
the lion Mars, the dog Venus, the eagle or owl the sun or moon. Probably 
the thunderbolt isthe emblem of Jupiter. The Gnostics gave other names, 
however, to the seven signs of the seven Archons. 
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they gave the name IIdebaoth or “Chaos born.” Their 
ideas about Adam as the world-egg were closely akin to the 
Phoenician cosmogony, and their eucharist consisted of a 
cake consecrated by allowing a serpent kept in a basket or 
cage to twine round it, a rite which serves to connect them 
with the Eleusinian basket-bearers who carried snakes in 
their baskets, which snakes, according to Clement of Alex- 
andria (who had been initiated before his conversion to 
Christianity), were allowed to crawl over the breasts of the 
Epopts. It is clear that the Ophite sects of Gnosticism 
were closely connected with the Eleusinian mystics, and this 
will be found to be clearly explicable when we consider the 
character of the secret teaching of Gnostics and Epopts alike. 

The disciples of Marcus, who was a pupil of Basilides, 
were far more extravagant than the earlier Gnostics, both 
in their rites and in their teaching. They made use of 
various magic charms and juggleries to astonish the igno- 
rant. A cup of red liquid held by a woman in their congre- 
gation, which was supposed to become blood, was poured, 
Irenzeus tells us, into a larger cup held by the priest, and 
immediately effervesced—no doubt through some chemical 
action, which was, however, regarded as due to a miracle. 
These so-called Christians also dealt in philtres and charms, 
and in a complete system of numerical Cabbala. They 
celebrated what was called a spiritual marriage, which 
seems to have resembled the rite whereby the Indian Sakti 
sects celebrate the “complete consecration” in honour of 
Siva and Devaki. This serves perhaps to explain the 
meaning of a passage in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
which the Markosians used, which states that Jesus had 
said that “‘ when two shall become one” the reign of Christ 
should commence. The Markosians were fond of using 
Hebrew or Syriac sentences, especially in celebrating their 
marriages and in their baptisms—words not understood by 
their congregations ; and it is from a belief in the power of 
such mysterious words that much of the terminology of 
the medizval black art is derived. 
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It would appear that the apocryphal Gospel known as 
the Pseudo Matthew is a Markosian work. It contains the 
story of Christ at school astonishing his teachers by dis- 
cussing the Cabbalistic value of the alphabet—a legend 
which Irenzus expressly attributes to this wild and de- 
graded sect of Gnostics. The legend is almost identical 
with one concerning Buddha which is related in his apocry- 
phal histories. The Gospel in question is generally called 
Manichzan, and in its present form is not older than the 
fifth century, but many of its details are referred to by the 
early Patristic writers. The story of the tree which bowed 
to Mary (recalling the Palisa tree which bowed to Maya) 
is related in this Gnostic work, and survives also in the 
Koran. The legend of the idols of Egypt bowing to the 
infant Jesus is also from the same source, and again sug- 
gests a Buddhist connection, since it is related that the 
statues of the gods bowed to the infant Buddha. The 
Gospel of Thomas still extant, and said to have been used 
by the Ophites, contains similar narratives, and these, with 
the preceding details, serve to establish the syncretic cha- 
racter of the teaching of the more degraded Gnostic sects. 

A still further advance in the direction of consecrated 
licence was made by the followers of Carpocrates, whose 
philosophy was founded on the works of Plato, while his 
opinions concerning Christ he stated to be derived from a 
secret dogma of the apostles, which taught that only Faith 
and Love were necessary for salvation. 

The followers of Carpocrates placed a bust of Jesus— 
which they said was made by Pilate—in their chapel, to- 
gether with others of Plato, Pythagoras, and Aristotle, 
perhaps equally genuine likenesses. These images they 
crowned and worshipped, and Carpocrates taught that the 
soul of Christ revolved through the seven spheres in a 
winged chariot—an idea borrowed from Plato. Magic 
rites and incantations are also supposed to have been used 
by the sect, but according to Clement of Alexandria these 
Gnostics were chiefly notorious on account of their immo- 
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rality. They held that the evil deity alone made moral 
laws. They allowed a community of women among the 
members, who were known to each other (like masons or 
dervishes) by a secret sign. They are said to have cele- 
brated orgies in the dark, like the Sakti worshippers of 
India, or as the Druzes and Anseiriyeh are commonly 
believed in our own times in Syria still to do. The 
Prodicians or Adamites, who appear to have been a kindred 
sect, worshipped naked in their churches, and this extra- 
ordinary custom survived even to the thirteenth century, it 
is said, among the Beghards or Brethren of the Free Spirit. 
The ‘‘ Gnostic charity” recalls customs prevalent among 
Turks and Chinese in honour of a guest, which are recorded 
by Ibn Muhallal in the tenth century. Such were the 
depths of degradation to which the Gnostics sank from the 
purer philosophy of Valentinus. 

We must turn, however, from the outer to the inner 
aspect of Gnosticism, in order to understand the meaning of 
these seemingly incongruous beliefs and customs. Tertullian 
and Clement of Alexandria appear both to have been 
initiated into pagan mysteries. The latter tells us cate- 
gorically that he was so, although he refrains from de- 
scribing the rites ; whereas Tertullian does not scruple to 
state that the Valentinian Gnostics practised Eleusinian 
mysteries, and he goes on to explain what the final Au- 
topsia or “seeing” really was. We know that the Eleu- 
sinian Epopts after an oath of secrecy, and a confession and 
inquiry as to their fasting and chastity, were admitted into 
the inner shrine, when they “saw.” Tertullian says the 
object revealed was an image of the phallus; and no one 
acquainted with the monuments and literature of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, can find it difficult to believe that this 


' was the fact. Such emblems abound on monuments from 
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Africa, from Italy, and from Sardinia. In Egyptian this 
emblem is frequent in inscriptions having the value of Ka, 
“life” or “spirit.” The Patristic writers have gathered 
together many epithets and symbols connected with these 
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rites, and Clement of Alexandria says a lump of salt 
(emblem of life) was handed to the initiated, together with 
the phallic emblem. The serpent, he says, had the same 
meaning, and thus, if we accept the opinion of these 
initiated Christians, we are able to fathom at once the true 
teaching of the Gnostics. Like other sects, still extant, 
they believed only in the adoration of the mystery of life, 
and held that all religions were but partial recognitions of 
this inexplicable mystery. Thus to the Gnostic as to the 
modern Druze it was equally possible to call himself a 
Christian or a pagan, a worshipper of Dionysus or of Iao. 
He held that all such names were but types of the one 
eternal principle of life to which the Gnostic writings often 
allude. It was the absence of any real belief in a moral 
law, sanctioned by a real creed, which finally resulted in the 
denial of such laws as binding on the initiated ; and so from 
the highest philosophy of the age the Gnostics gradually 
sank to a condition not superior to that of the aboriginal 
savage. 

While, on the one hand, we thus see that the Christian 
leaders had good reason to distrust the tendency of 
Gnosticism, it must be admitted, on the other, that they 
are (whether consciously or not) very blind to the evident 
allegories of the great systems of Basilides and of Valen- 
tinus—allegories which are at least equal in merit to the 
‘Vision of Hermas,” which was to the Roman Christian of 
the time a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress, and which seems 
intimately connected with the imagery of the Roman 
catacombs. In the teaching of the two Egyptian Gnostics 
in question there was no immorality, and some beauty of 
thought, although the first downward step had been already 
taken, in allowing their followers to sacrifice to pagan gods, 
and to deny their creed in order to escape persecution. 

Basilides—a Syrian residing in Egypt—claimed that his 
teaching was derived from an esoteric dogma, confided to 
Matthias by Christ, and taught by a certain Glaucias, a 
disciple of St. Peter. It was by such means that the 
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Gnostics strove to meet the Christian objection as to the 
novelty of their views. Basilides, however, added to the 
Gospels certain other books of a writer named Barcabbas. 
His system resolves itself into a succession of emanations 
very similar to those of the Zend books which are pre- 
served in the Bundahish, where we read how from the 
“good thought” of Ormazd were successively created 
“right,” “power,” “piety,” “health,” and “immortality,” 
which are personified in the six Persian archangels who 
attend on Ormazd, and are one with him. It is said that 
Basilides, like the Hindu philosophers, regarded evil as a 
delusion and an imperfection, that he inculcated five years 
of silence—like Pythagoras—and that he believed in trans- 
migration instead of a resurrection. 

The fullest development of the Egyptian gnosis, how- 
ever, was elaborated by Valentinus, a learned Greek. The 
words Abrasax and A®on were used by Basilides, but the 
complete system of the Atons, and the strange history of 
Sophia Prunike (“the yearning Wisdom”) were evolved by 
Valentinus. It is hardly necessary to detail the Greek 
names of these Atons or emanations, of which there were 
fifteen pairs. Taken together, the list composes an acrostic 
sentence which was veiled by the barbarous Syriac terms 
employed. Such sentences were a very ancient invention, 
and may be recognized, for instance, in the poems of Hesiod. 
They have even been found by Rabbinical writers in some 
of the family catalogues of Genesis and Chronicles. The 
sum total of the AZons was Pleroma or “the completion” ; 
the attainment of full light consisting in understanding the 
Eons ; or, in other words, the allegory ceased to be more 
than an allegory when explained to the initiated disciple of 
Valentinus. 

The A£Zon sentence ran thus :—“ From depth and selence 
sprang mznd and truth; from the word and defe came man 
and the church ; from these the comforter and faith ; whence 
the father’s hope, the mother's love; thence eternal wisdom, 
light and blessing, eucharistic knowledge, depth and mingling, 
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endless union, self-born temperance, the only-begotten unity, 
and fixed pleasure.’ Such is the reading of the famous 
riddle of the thirty AZons. Irenzeus says the origin of the 
teaching was Pythagorean, which should lead us to look to 
Indian philosophy for the original conception, and at least 
as early as the time of Alexander the Great we find in the 
Anugita and Bhagavad Gita a similar system of evolution 
of the “ qualities” in “ pairs of opposites” from the original 


eternal intelligence. Whether directly by intercourse with | 
Buddhist philosophers, or indirectly through Greece, it | 
cannot be doubted that the philosophy of Valentinus was | 


essentially the same as that of the Mahabharata. Indeed, 
it has been thought by Renan and others that the word 


gnosis or “ knowledge” owes its origin to the Indian Ludha 


or ‘‘ wisdom.” * 


The story of the woes of Sophia Prunike in her search | 


for God is a daring but very intelligible allegory. It is 
covered with ridicule by Irenzeus, who either took it literally 
or at least feigned to do so. It is too long and too much 
beset with strange Greek and Syriac terms to find a place 
in this paper, but there can be no doubt that its allegorical 
meaning was easily explained to the initiated, while to the 
vulgar it appeared to veil a most mysterious knowledge. 
We have in existence a tractate in Alexandrian Greek, 
which appears to be the production of one of the Egyptian 
Gnostics. It is called the Poemandres—generally rendered 
“ Shepherd of Men,” and its philosophy is almost exactly 
that of Valentinus. It takes the form of a Divine conver- 
sation between the Supreme God and Hermes and Thoth. 
Nothing distinctly Christian occurs in this work, but some 
of the Gnostic terms, such as Agathodzmon, are found in 





its pages. The philosophy of Plato is the chief element 
in the teaching, but not only is the form exactly that of 


the Indian Gitas or hymns, in which the gods and heroes | 


* This sentence supposes a close connection between Brahmin and ; 
Buddhist philosophy, which seems to be generally granted by writers on 
Indian literature. 
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converse philosophically, but the closing words most 
strongly recall a famous passage in the Bhagavad Gita. “I 
am,” says the supreme deity of the Poemandres, “in heaven, 
in earth, in water, in air. I am among animals, among 
plants, in, before, and after, the womb, and I am everywhere’ 
(xiii. 11). The curious reader will find the same words 
almost in the mouth of Krishnah, and will discover that 
the doctrine of transmigration taught in the Pcemandres 
is, even in detail, the same as is found in early Indian 
literature. Among the Syrian Gnostics the connection 
with Persian ideas is more remarkable than any Indian 
influence, but Valentinus did not hold any theory of dualism 
such as lies at the base of the Zoroastrian system, nor does 


’ 


he refer to the music of the seven spheres formed by the 
sounds of the seven Greek vowels, which some Gnostics 
are said to have borrowed from Pythagoras, but which 
rests on the Persian and older Chaldean belief (surviving 
still among Muslims), that seven hollow hemispheres or 
firmaments—concentric cups, each the floor of a successive 
heaven, surrounded the hollow hemisphere of earth floating 
on ocean. 

The vitality of Gnosticism, and its sympathy with the 
Zoroastrian and Buddhist systems, are alike manifest in the 
history of Manes and the Manicheans. The life of Manes 
is preserved by Cyril of Jerusalem and by Epiphanius. 
They relate that a certain Scythianus, a Saracen, living at 
Alexandria, and studying the philosophy of Aristotle, wrote 
four books, and apparently travelled in Syria and as far as 
India. These books were called the Gospel, the Book of 
Chapters, the Book of Mysteries, and the Treasure. 
Scythianus (or Scythicus) died in Palestine, and his books 
were left to a disciple named Terebinthus, who travelled 
to Persia, where he was opposed by the Magi, and where 
he took the name Buddha, meaning “the sage.” On his 
death his widow -purchased a slave boy named Cubricus, 
who grew up among the philosophers of Persia (apparently 
Buddhists) and took the name Manes—perhaps connected 
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with the Indian Manu. Manes inherited the four books 
of Scythianus, and in the reign of Probus he announced 
himself to be the Paraclete, or “Comforter,” of whom 
Simon Magus, more than a century and a half earlier, had 
claimed to be the incarnation. The Magi and the Chris- 
tians united to persecute this fanatic, and he was finally 
flayed alive in Mesopotamia, his body thrown to the wild 
beasts and his skin hung up at the city gates. The new 
teaching was not, however, stamped out, for Manes had 
three disciples, Thomas, Hermas, and Baddas (another 
Buddha). The Manichzans gradually spread in Asia, 
some seeking refuge among the Asiatic Bulgarians, and some 
in Bactria. In the fourth century the sect was very power- 
ful, and was strenuously denounced by Christian writers. 
They were found in Pontus and in Cappadocia as well as 
in Armenia, and spread east into Bactria and northwards 
probably to the curious kingdom of the Khozars, where 
Jews and heretics alike sought refuge from the persecutions 
of the Greek Church, and later on from Islam. In the 
seventh century the Paulicians founded their doctrines on 
those of Manes, and combined the teaching of Zoroaster 
and of St. Paul. The Nestorians seem to have been 
infected with similar dogmas, and from the sixth to the 
ninth centuries the Manichzans were fiercely persecuted 
by the Byzantine emperors and obliged to confine them- 
selves to fastnesses in the Taurus chain. In the eighth 
and tenth centuries Manichzean heresy spread to European 
Bulgaria with the emigrants from the valleys of Mount 
Hzemus; thence its dogmas were propagated in Italy, at 
Rome, and Milan; and numerous Manichzans came to 


France. The Albigences are even said to have been 
Manichzans and we have already seen how early the 
Gnosticism of Basilides had spread itself in France and 
in Spain. 

In the Zoroastrian literature of the fifth or sixth century, 
A.D., the followers of Manih or Manes are noticed as living 
in Turkestan and Western China, where they are said to 
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have taught a “mixed law,” that is to say, one partly 
founded on the Zoroastrian faith. Mas’udi notices them 
in 944 A.D., as a powerful Turkish sect between Khorassan 
and China, professing the religion of Mani. Thus, long 
after the establishment of Islam, Gnosticism was yet a 
force in Asia, and, as we are about to see, it probably 
reacted on the Muhammedans themselves, and has thus 
survived in Syria and in Persia to our own day. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, writing about 347 A.D., gives us 
some details of the teaching of Manes. He taught the 
existence of two gods, one good and one evil (as in the 
religion of Ormazd and Ahriman, or of the Ophite Gnostics), 
and he inculcated fasting and believed in transmigration. 
Cyril says that he “invoked the demon of the air whom 
the Manichzans to this day invoke in their detestable 
ceremony of the fig” (an expression which will be seen 
immediately to be instructive) ; he further states that these 
mystics identified Christ with the sun (which perhaps 
brings us back to Iao, the Gnostic sun god); finally, he 
intimates that ey had yet more objectionable beliefs. 
“T do not venture,” Cyril says “ to Gescribe’ theiz baptism 
before men and women. [I do‘irct venture to say what they 
dispense in their wretched ‘congrégations.” Tertu'lian, 
perhaps, would not have been so particular on the subject. 

There is reason to suppose that it is in part to a 
Manichzan origin that we must attribute the strange 
heresies of Islam, which arose in Persia in the days of 
the Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad, and which still survive 
among the Druzes, the Ismailiyeh, and the Anseiriyeh, in 
Lebanon and on Hermon. ‘Thus, for instance, we find 
many peculiarities common to the Druzes and the Mani- 
cheans. The fig (a very famous Eleusinian emblem) is 
still a mark of recognition among the Druzes ; and, although 
these sects differ from the Gnostics, inasmuch as they have 
included Muhammedan figures in their Pantheon with 
Christian and Jewish heroes, yet there is reason to suspect 
that the ultimate initiation among all the Syrian secret sects 
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is a sceptical teaching which denies the authority of every 
creed, and teaches that there is only one real principle in 
the universe.* The Syrians, as a rule, believe that phallic 
rites are performed by the Ismailiyeh, and they charge 
the Druzes with annual orgies, exactly similar to those 
which the Patristic writers attribute to the Gnostics, and 
which the pagan historians charge against the Christians. 
The Khatebi, an early Muslim sect, held the same opinions 
concerning the laws of morality which we have already 
noticed in speaking of the followers of Nicolas and 
Carpocrates. Secret meetings, secret signs, successive 
grades of initiation, are common to the Druzes, the 
Sufis, and the Dervish orders, and were, as we have 
seen, the outer symbols of Gnosticism. How rapidly 
the Persian Muslims became imbued with Greek phi- 
losophy and with Buddhist doctrines we learn through a 
study of the rise and progress of Sufi mysticism. The 
Druzes not only believe in transmigration, in successive 
Avataras or incarnations of Deity, in a system of eman- 
ations akin to that of the Gnostic Eons, but they even 
hold a detief in a sacred Jand or paradise in China, where 
all good Druzes.go. when they die, and whence their future 
prophet is to-come.-~ Western China and Bactria were 
already, before the rise of the Druzes (in 1000 a.p.), the 
home as we have seen of the Manichzans and a centre of 
northern Buddhism. Thus, Islam, far from remaining a 
distinct system, was tinged with colouring derived from 
Indian Zoroastrian and Gnostic teaching, and even Mu- 
hammed drew his knowledge of Christianity from Gospels 
akin to those already noticed as in use among the Markosian 
Gnostics. 

The Ismailiyeh were very famous in the Middle Ages 


* This principle, the Druzes say, has been incarnated at various periods 
of history in a pair of personages who are known as “the ascending one” 
and “the abode.” It must be remembered that Krishnah in the Gitas is 
called ‘‘the abode.” Inthe earliest Akkadian heiroglyphs the word mother 
is expressed by the emblem of a house or “abode” with a small star or germ 
within. 
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as assassins both in Persia and in Lebanon. Among the 
miserable survivors of this once powerful sect who may be 
found in the mountains south-west of Hamah, there remain 
to our own times rites and customs marking an extraordinary 
syncretism. They have an Eucharist not unlike the 
Christian, and the lower classes profess to worship the sun 
and the planets, but if they retain anything of the original 
doctrine of the sect as it existed in the tenth century, their 
initiates are taught to discard all their outer or exoteric 
dogmas, and to believe that there is nothing real throughout 
creation beyond two principles, one male, the other female. 

The Druzes in the same way have an outer teaching 
which is as complicated and as allegorical as that of the 
Gnostics, but the final initiation contained in the work 
called “The hidden destruction” abolishes all religious rites, 
and substitutes seven ethical rules. Thus, the Druze is 
allowed to profess any religion he pleases outwardly, for the 
simple reason that he really believes in no existing creed. 
The catechisms of the Druzes and Anseiriyeh (a kindred 
sect) are curious and interesting, but they deal only with 
their exoteric teaching, and the initiated Moslim, like the 
initiated Gnostic, or like the Eleusinian Epopt has only one 
real belief—the negative belief of the sceptic. 

The pursuit of Gnosticism has carried us far away from 
the early Gnostics of the second century. An attempt has 
been made in the preceding pages to penetrate into the 
true meaning and tendency of Gnostic teaching, and to 
treat the question comparatively with the aid of monuments 
and of Oriental literature. The lines of such a treatment 
were laid in 1864 by King, in his interesting work on the 
Gnostic gems, but a great deal of collateral information 
has since become available, which enables us often to under- 
stand obscure allusions in the Patristic writings against the 
Gnostics, or to penetrate into the secrets of similar sects 
among the early Muslims. To give in detail the Gnostic 
allegories, to describe the gems or to compare fully the 
similarities of the dogmas with those of Platonic and 
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Indian philosophy would require a volume; but enough has 
perhaps been said to show the principle on which the study 
of Gnosticism may perhaps best be pursued. 

The second century was in many respects not unlike the 
nineteenth. It was a time when trading relations through- 
out a widespread Empire were intimate and far extended, 
when Rome joined hands with India and China, when 
Alexandria became a centre where the Buddhist met the 
Greek and the Jew, and where the Gnostic would study the 
rites of Mithra and of Serapis as well as those of Osiris, 
and of Cybele and Adonis as well as of Isis and 
Horus. The number of sects and societies was as innu- 
merable as"in our own day, and the philosophers regarded 
all alike with a contemptuous toleration. Fanaticism was 
scarcely possible in an age when men of all nations and all 
creeds were in constant contact with each other ; anda com- 
parison of religious systems perhaps led the Gnostics to their 
final renunciation of all. There is, however, one difference 
between now ,and then, namely, the present existence of 
real science where formerly the rudest and most ignorant 
interpretations of natural phenomena prevailed. Pliny and 
Irenzeus, Clement and Barnabas, Ptolemy and Strabo alike, 
astonish us by their ignorance of physics, of natural history, 
and of astronomy. The science of the second century is 
as obsolete as its cabbala or its witchcraft. The Gnostic in 
our own times would, so far as his acknowledged teaching 
went, be on a level with the Apostle of esoteric Buddhism; 
yet still, throughout the East, wherever a Dervish order 
holds its meetings, the spirit of Gnosticism may be recog- 
nized as surviving among the secret sects which profess a 
deep religious belief, but which teach to the more advanced 
among their disciples a scepticism denying all creeds, and 


abrogating in some cases even any moral and ethical code. 
C. R. Conper. 
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REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS AND THE 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


“‘ With a magnanimity so extraordinary and so contrary to the ordinary 
principles of human nature that it may almost be ascribed to Divine inter- 
position, the Romans, from the foundation of their republic, admitted all 
the subjects of conquered States to a share of their privileges, and they 
received in return the empire of the world. From the first junction of 
the Romans and Sabines, to the final extension by the Emperor Antoninus 
of the privileges of Roman citizenship to the whole civilized world, this 
policy was steadily pursued, unshaken by success, unsubdued by disaster. 
The Romans felt the benefit of this magnanimous conduct in the steady 
adherence of their allies during the severest periods of national misfortune. 
Even the defeats of Trebbia and Thrasymene were not followed by the 
defection of a single ally: nothing but the overthrow of Cannz shook 
this fidelity ; while the first disaster to Carthage which confined its privi- 
leges to its own citizens, stripped that republic of all its subsidiary 
forces.” * 


Tue action of the Romans described in this extract 
was probably due far more to prudence tempered by fear, 
than to magnanimity guided by the special interposition 
of Providence ; but to whatever cause it should be assigned, 
all admit with Alison that the policy itself was fraught 
with the happiest results as regards the permanency and 
solidarity of the Roman Empire. There is much that 
is analogous in the circumstances of the British Empire 
in India and the Empire of Rome in the ancient world— 
the same capacity for rule among the dominant race, 
the same variety of nations, religions, habits, and customs 
among the subjects, the same unity of law and security 
of life and property extended to all. 

Those therefore who urge concessions to the people 
of India, who press for their association with the English 
in the work of administration, may at least claim to occupy 


* Alison’s “ History of Europe,” vol. i. ch. 1. 
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the vantage ground of historical experience, may reason- 
ably maintain that the onus lies on those who would 
stereotype the existing system of bureaucratic administra- 
tion. It is the object of this article to show (1) that the 
claim to make the administration of the country more repre- 
sentative is now being urgently pressed upon the Govern- 
ment ; (2) that the class which is preferring the request is 
sufficiently influential and sufficiently united with us in 
interest to entitle it to a sympathetic consideration of 
its claims ; (3) that it is highly expedient, no less in the 
interest of the ruling race than in that of the people of 
India, that some concessions in the direction of repre- 
sentative councils should be made at a very early date. 

(1) The first point requires little or no proof. An 
assembly styling itself ‘The Indian National Congress” 
has now met for two years in succession—in 1885 at Bom- 
bay, and in 1886 at Calcutta. The brief account which it 
gives of itself in the report for the latter year is that “ it 
has grown almost spontaneously out of the unanimous 
resolve of the educated and semi-educated classes through- 
out the Empire, to take a decisive step towards the attain- 
ment of that political enfranchisement to which they have 
come of late years to attach so much importance.” 

This Congress formulated in a series of definite resolu- 
tions the objects which it sought to attain. By far the 
most important of these, that which is placed in the fore- 
front and forms the subject of the second,* third, fourth, and 
fifth resolutions, is the expansion of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils into Representative As- 
semblies. The sixth and seventh resolutions urge modi- 
fications in the Civil Service examination, and the ex- 
tension of the system of competition. The eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh resolutions request the extension of trial 
by jury and the more complete separation of the judicial 
from the executive; and the twelfth claims permission for 


* The first resolution is a formal congratulation to the Queen-Empress 
on Her Majesty’s then approaching Jubilee. 
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natives of the country to join volunteer corps. The 
rest of the resolutions relate only to the arrangements 
of the Congress. The questions discussed in the resolu- 
tions following the seventh notoriously attracted much 
less interest than the two embraced by the first six 
resolutions. Of these the second has already formed the 
subject of special inquiry by the Indian Government, 
and an article in the April number of this Review was 
devoted to the proceedings of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The larger employment of native agency in 
the higher administrative posts is already receiving the 
attention which it merits; but the other question, the one 
which is indubitably regarded as the first and greatest 
desideratum by those who participated in the National 
Congress, has been thus far either ignored, by the Anglo- 
Indian community, or referred to with manifest aversion 
and contempt. 

(2) This is in great measure due to the dislike felt by 
many for the class which is pressing for this concession. 
It is commonly said that they are noisy agitators, for 
the most part Bengali Babus, who know how to pour 
with fatal fluency torrents of bad sense and worse logic 
on every contemporary topic of foreign and domestic 
administration; that they represent nothing but them- 
selves ; that they would never be accepted as their spokes- 
men by the great bulk of the people; that they are utterly 
selfish and look to nothing but their own profit and 
interest ; that they are mainly composed of shallow school- 
boys; that owing as they do all their importance and 
influence to the British Government, they have proved 
signally ungrateful to it: therefore as a matter of justice 
they can claim no attention for their extravagant and 
preposterous claims ; while, so far as policy is concerned, 
they are so unwarlike and cowardly that they need no 
consideration. The warlike races of Northern India may 
well deserve our esteem; the Mahomedans are formidable 
as enemies and valuable as allies; the toiling masses 
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merit our sympathy, but the noisy Babu ought to be 
sternly repressed and kept in his place with a strong 
hand. 

This is a fair résumé of the reasons most in favour 
with those who deprecate any concession to the party 
represented by the National Congress. That it contains 
an element of truth may be freely admitted, but, like all 
half truths, it is on that account only the more pernicious 
and the more deceptive. For the last half century it 
has been the special aim of the British Government in 
India to renovate the country through the agency of 
English education and Western science, aided by a 
liberal system of administration in the best sense of 
word. This educational policy has been confidently relied 
upon to reform inveterate abuses, to shatter old super- 
stitions, to dissipate confirmed prejudices, to replace what 
was destroyed by a rational and just system of laws, and 
especially to train up a class who would act as interpreters 
between the Government and the masses. 

It would be easy to produce evidence ad nauseam 
to show how completely the Government in England, 
no less than in India, has identified itself with this policy ; 
how it has trusted to it for eventual success, and appealed 
to it as the justification before God and man for the 
exceptional character of its régzme. Up to a certain point, 
never perhaps has any great and noble policy met with so 
extraordinary a success. English education has, it is true, 
made but little way in the frontier provinces and in the 
sub-Himalayan districts, sparsely populated by non-Aryan 
races. Its progress has also been relatively slow both in 
the North-West Provinces and Oude (where the great 
mutiny left its most durable traces), and in the feudatory 
States under native rulers; but in the large and densely 
populated provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
containing that half of the entire population of India 
which is by far the most advanced in all that goes to make 
up civilization and enlightenment, it has met with an 
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unparalleled degree of success. The Hindus, who form 
three-fourths of this population, have accepted the offer 
of Western knowledge conveyed through the medium of 
the English language with an alacrity which has surpassed 
the most sanguine anticipations of the authors and pro- 
moters of the system. So far as the male Hindu popula- 
tion is concerned, all prejudices hostile to education have 
disappeared like winter snow. English law is studied and 
accepted with avidity ; English medicine is rapidly replacing 
the older native methods ; the English language is adopted 
without question, not only as the official language, but even 
as the language of such non-official meetings of natives as 
the National Congress; and Oriental systems are every- 
where surrendering to the influence of the new schools. 

Among the quarter of the population which is Ma- 
homedan, the progress, though less revolutionary, is 
very rapid. An organized theocracy like Islam, is not 
of course so soft to the touch of Western science as those 
Aryans who belong to the wonderfully pliable and tolerant 
creed of Hinduism; but nevertheless, even among Ma- 
homedans the influence of the new educational system 
has been very great, while with the small but thriving 
and intelligent community of the Parsees it has succeeded 
as well if not even better than among the Hindus. Up 
to a certain point, therefore, the results which have re- 
warded our educational efforts have been little short ot 
marvellous. 

We are now confronted by the claims to represen- 
tation, and other political privileges, preferred by the 
very class which is the outcome of this policy. An 
analysis of the composition of the National Congress 
will satisfy every one familiar with India that this allega- 
tion admits of no dispute. The meeting in Calcutta 
was attended by four hundred and thirty-six delegates 
in all. These were chosen at public meetings held 
throughout the country, or by literary, political, or other 
associations. It is notorious that such meetings and 
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societies are entirely under the control of those who have 
received their education in the new schools, that they | 
represent this class very fairly indeed, while they represent 


no other, except (a most important reservation) in so far as 
the educated natives are already in the larger centres of 


population the voice and brain of the masses, and will | 
ere long become so, even where they cannot as yet be | 


looked upon with any justice as their spokesmen. 
Of these four hundred and thirty-six delegates the 
province of Bengal, including Behar and Orissa, sent 


two hundred and thirty-two, fifty coming from the city of | 


Calcutta. Bombay sent forty-eight, of whom thirteen 
came from the city of ,Bombay; Madras forty-seven, 
fourteen coming from the city of Madras. Seventy-four 
came from the North-Western Provinces and Oude; 
seventeen from the Punjab, eight from the Central 
Provinces, eight from Assam, and two from the Central 
Indian Agency. 

Thirty-three of the delegates were Mahomedans, ten 
were Parsees, one a European ; the rest may be included 
under the generic name of Hindus. A Parsee was chosen 
as President, the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, a member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. About one hundred 


and sixty-six delegates, or more than one-third of the | 


whole, were lawyers; about forty were editors of news- 
papers ; twenty-four engaged in education, and sixteen in 
medicine. 

Landowners were represented by about a hundred and 
thirty proprietors of all kinds. Traders, cultivators, and 
the old aristocracy were admittedly conspicuous by their 
absence. The Mahomedans very largely abstained from 


the Congress—an abstention which can easily be understood, | 


and justified, as they not unreasonably apprehend that they 
will be swamped by the Hindus, especially in Bengal, if 
they unite with them on a platform which ignores all distinc- 
tions of race and creed. 

Bengal being the province of India in which the new 
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education has been accepted with the greatest avidity, 
the Bengali Babu undoubtedly takes a very prominent part 
in such movements as that of which the National Congress 
is the expression ; but it is quite untrue that he stands alone. 
The educated natives of Bombay and Madras tread close 
on his heels—some who are excellent judges maintain that 
they outstrip him. Even in the North-West Provinces 
and the Punjab, where English education is comparatively 
backward, the few who are thus educated at once fall into 
line with their brethren in the more advanced provinces. 
Schoolboys the delegates most certainly were not. Many 
who took a prominent part were very old men, noted 
for their conservative proclivities, such as Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra, C.I.E., and above all, Babu Joykissen Mookerjea, 
the father of a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and a 
veteran landowner. A large proportion of the delegates 
were no doubt young, but it may be taken as absolutely 
certain that the elders of the educated party are entirely 
at one with their juniors, so far as the claims put for- 
ward by the Congress are concerned. They came, no 
doubt, almost exclusively from the peaceful rather than the 
warlike provinces of the Empire, but is it necessary to 
stigmatize the folly no less than the injustice of alienating 
those who will ere long be driven to teach 120,000,000 of 
persons to hate us, because those millions are not warriors ? 
Is it for us to throw it in their teeth that, as one of the first 
fruits of our educational system, we have taught them to 
look to the pen and the platform rather than to the sword 
and the rifle for the redress of their real or imaginary 
grievances? Certain it is as that the sun rises in the east, 
that the class of men whom we have called to the front by 
our educational system during the last half-century, is iden- 
tically the class which now, in complete solidarity so far as 
the Hindus and Parsees are concerned, puts forward these 
claims—the young with impetuous and _ ill-considered 
vehemence, the old with grave and measured moderation ; 
those who are windbags, with frothy eloquence ; those who 
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are thinkers, with sober reasoning ; those who are poor and 
starving, with the wild and futile expectation of thereby 
escaping from their poverty; those who are rich and 
honoured, with the reasonable conviction that they will 
thereby obtain an opening for their legitimate ambition. 

(3) It is surely a very grave question well worthy of 
most anxious consideration, What line of action the British 
Government in India should adopt towards this movement ? 
It is the result of a policy endorsed by the universal assent of 
many generations of statesmen ; it is the natural, nay rather 
the legitimate and inevitable, outcome of that policy. How 
is it that now at the eleventh hour we falter and hesitate 
in our approval of the movement? Are we right to stand 
aghast at it as at a Frankenstein of our creation ? 

The truth is that while the new education has not 
failed in doing what we expected, it has also done a 
great deal that was not as clearly foreseen. The men 
who are its product have lost—together with the qualities 
which we disliked, ignorance, prejudice, and obstructive- 
ness in various forms—a great many qualities which 
we liked; they have ceased to be modest or subser- 
vient, their reverence for the ruling class has perished 
together with their reverence for old ideas. They 
have learnt to criticise everything, to regard fault-finding 
as a merit, and, above all, to commit the unpardonable 
sin of being ambitious of place and power. They have 
become reconciled with extraordinary alacrity to English 
law, English systems, English sciences, English methods 
of administration ; but they dislike English officials more 
than their predecessors did. Hence, so far as there are any 
political parties in India, a great change has come over the 
scene within the memory of the existing generation. In 
former times the rivalry lay between the non-official Euro- 
peans on the one side and the natives of the country on the 
other, and the officials looked upon it as their 7é/e to hold 
the scales between the two, and especially to protect the 
latter from anything approaching to oppression. This 
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relation of patron and client was necessarily conducive to 
much kindliness of feeling, and this kindliness of feeling is 
still unimpaired so far as concerns those classes of natives 
who have not been influenced by the new schools. But the 
educated and semi-educated natives have become the critics 
of the officials, and their rivals for place, power, and in- 
fluence—thus the two have been insensibly but irresistibly 
drawn into hostile camps; while the gap between the 
official and non-official Europeans is rapidly closing, seeing 
that the latter dislike the educated natives as a rule even 
more than the former. 

Thus race antagonism is being everywhere accentuated, 
and those whom we have raised up as our “interpreters with 
the masses ” are fulfilling this 7é/e with alacrity enough, but 
in the most disastrous fashion. And yet in everything 
except the one question of sharing in the Government their 
interests and ours are patently identical. They cordially 
approve of our principles of law; they derive their importance 

rom their knowledge of our language ; their influence would 
not survive the ruin of our rule for a month. To the security 
of that rule those who are wealthy owe the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their wealth; those who are prosperous in their 
professions, their professional career ; they have been and 
will be of the greatest assistance to us if we can find it 
practicable to work hand in hand with them. Ought we to 
refuse then, because of an acerbity of tone, the explanation 
of which is so obvious, to concede them such a share 
in the administration of the country as they may reasonably 
ask for? Ought not the Government to place itself above 
the dislike which an official class as such must naturally feel 
for those who criticise its actions in a hostile and often, no 
doubt, unworthy spirit? Is not such an attitude on behalf 
of the Government calculated to secure the sympathy of 
the much which is good and worthy among the educated 
natives, and to deprive of its most effective weapon 
that which is bad and contemptible? The bulk of 


the educated natives are, no doubt, self-seeking—what 
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class is not so?—they are most certainly not irrecon- 
cilable. Is it not worth while considering whether it is not 
possible to detach the reasonable and moderate of the 
party from those who are hopelessly antagonistic, by asso- 
ciating them with us in the administration, and thus 
rendering the latter impotent in their isolation ? 

The wisdom of this policy seems so self-evident, that it 
may be assumed that it will commend itself to all clear-sighted 
and unprejudiced persons if it is practicable; and this practica- 
bility must eventually resolve itself into the further questions 
—(a) whether the educated natives, if associated with the 
British in the administration of the country, will be content 
with a share only, or whether nothing short of the entire 
monopoly of power will satisfy them ; (4) whether they will 
use any power placed in their hands for the purpose of 
undoing the policy of regeneration and development of the 
country which has been steadily pursued during the last 
century, or whether they will readily fall in with the prin- 
ciples of that policy and only seek to modify it in details not 
essential to its life. This is after all the crucial point : shall 
we be making a breach in an embankment through which the 
waters of the flood will pour in an ever-increasing volume 
till they involve the whole country in ruin? or shall we be 
but opening a sluice-gate over which we retain entire con- 
trol, in order to admit such a stream as is needed to fertilize 
the parching soil? If it can be shown that the latter is the 
truer analogy, what stronger argument is needed in favour 
of political concessions ? 

For this purpose it is necessary to refer to the precise 
proposals made by the National Congress. The suggestions 
which it makes as to the constitution of the new councils are 
so detailed and lengthy that space precludes my setting 
them forth veréatzm as I could have wished, but the sub- 
stance of them can be stated very briefly. The Congress 
proposes that not less than one-half of the members of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils shall be chosen by the 
Municipalities and Local Boards which have been constituted 
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by the recent Local Self-Government Acts ; that of the re- 
maining members, not more than one-half or one-fourth of 
the whole shall be officials, and the rest nominees of the 
Executive Government. One-half of the members of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council should be elected by the Pro- 
vincial Councils. It is further proposed that the enlarged 
councils should consider the budgets, and have the right of 
interpellation and of passing resolutions bearing on the 
work of administration. These resolutions should not be 
binding on the Executive Government, but, if set aside, 
the Local Governments should be bound to explain the 
reason to the Government of India, and the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State. 

As the last resolution distinctly indicates, it is recog- 
nized that the step to be taken should be a tentative 
one, and it may at once be admitted that that part of the 
proposal which contemplates a representative council for 
the whole of India, to be elected by the local councils, may 
well be postponed till the experiment of provincial represen- 
tative councils has been fairly tried and found successful. 
There are at present only four provincial legislative councils 
in India, viz., for Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the North- 
West Provinces—the last of which is a very recent creation. 
It would amply suffice as a tentative measure to introduce 
the proposed scheme in the three large and more advanced 
provinces of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The difficulties 
of providing competent representatives for a council for the 
whole of India, the backward no less than the advanced 
provinces, would, to say the least, be much greater than for 
the subordinate councils, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that the concession to the provinces named would be 
accepted as a satisfactory instalment for many years to come. 
With this limitation, representative councils very much 
on the lines sketched out at the Congress, might be 
adopted at once with no danger whatsoever to the 
continuity of the administration, and with very great ad- 
vantage in the diminution of the bitter dislike to every- 
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thing official which already constitutes so serious and in- 
creasing a menace to our rule. I have the right to speak 
with probably more confidence than any other officer in 
India on a question of this kind, having had for several 
years past to carry on the municipal administration of the 
city of Calcutta by means of a Board of seventy-two coun- 
cillors, in which what is called ‘“‘the Babu element” has 
been far more supreme than it could ever become in any 
Bengal council such as is contemplated in the resolutions of 
the Congress. Of this Board two-thirds are elected and one- 
third nominated by the Government ; and, as the outcome of 
this arrangement, never less than one-half of the Board— 
often more—have been “ Bengali Babus,” about one-third are 
usually Europeans and Eurasians, and rather less than one- 
sixth Mahomedans. This,however, but very inadequately re- 
presents the actual influence of the Hindus, The European 
members are nearly all business men, with little time and 
often less inclination to attend to municipal matters; the 
native members, on the other hand, are many of them 
gentlemen with ample leisure, who, in default of any more 
exalted field, find in the settlement of the affairs of the city 
some outlet for their aspirations. Consequently they attend 
the municipal committees and general meetings with far 
more regularity than the Europeans, and on most occasions 
the Babus form from two-thirds to three-fourths of the voting 
power present—genuine Bengalee Babus, of what those 
who sneer at them would consider the very worst and most 
pronounced type, unalloyed,as they would be in the proposed 
Bengal council, by importations from such very different pro- 
vinces as Behar and Orissa. And yet the outcome of the ten 
years’ management of the city by a corporation thus com- 
posed has been, so far as actual administration is concerned, 
far from unsatisfactory, and, so far as moral results are con- 
cerned, most satisfactory. The finance of the city, the 
sheet-anchor of all administrative work, has been admittedly 
managed with eminent sagacity and success ; the municipal 
debentures daily increase in favour, and stand very high in 
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the Calcutta money market. The economy with which the 
affairs of the corporation are conducted is not only not 
questioned, but even brought as a charge against the native 
councillors by their European critics. The rate of sanitary 
progress is no doubt not as rapid as sanitary enthusiasts 
desire, but nevertheless there is unquestionably steady and 
continuous advancement even in this the weakest point of 
the Board, and the elected councillors have not only not 
turned their backs upon a single improvement introduced 
during the period when the municipal administration was 
under the direct control of the Government, but they have 
added many substantial improvements of theirown. During 
the thirteen years of municipal administration by a Board of 
Government nominees, 180 lacs of rupees (say 41,800,000) 
were spent on the improvement of the city, for which pur- 
pose 120 lacs of debt were incurred; while the annual as- 
sessed value of the house property of the town, partly as the 
consequence of these improvements, rose from 86 to 123 
lacs. During the ten years of administration by elected 
councillors (with one-third nominees) 70 lacs have been 
spent on similar improvements, almost all sanitary in their 
character, for which the debt of the town has only been 
increased by 25 lacs, while the annual assessed value has 
risen to 141 lacs. These figures undoubtedly show some 
decrease in the rate of progress, but they indicate anything 
but administrative failure, and many would think that the 
rate of expenditure has been quite sufficient. On the other 
hand, the moral advantages gained have been so decisive 
as to have ceased to attract any attention. Instead of that 
fire and cross-fire of criticism by the native press directed 
against everything official, which so lamentably saps the 
influence and prestige of the Executive Government, we find 
that the Europeans in Calcutta have now become the critics, 
and the native community the apologists for the corporation. 

Corporations are proverbially unpopular in all cities ; but 
though Calcutta is unsuited to an Octroi, by which means 
Paris raises almost the whole, and Bombay a large portion, 
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of its municipal revenue, and though, therefore, direct taxa- 
tion in the shape of rates on houses—the most unpopular 
form conceivable in India—is the main source of its revenue, 
still, owing to the magical effect of the administration being 
so largely in the hands of native councillors, the Calcutta cor- 
poration gets through its ungrateful task of extracting these 
rates from some forty thousand native householders without 
seriously endangering its popularity. Moreover, the practical 
improvement in tone and capacity among those native coun- 
cillors who have been most assiduous in their work, is the 
most gratifying result of the experiment of ten years ago. 
It would be easy, were it not invidious, to point to a 
number of “ Babu” councillors who began their career in 
the corporation as uncompromising opponents of everything 
official, but who, by the practical training of administrative 
work, have now become reasonable men with whom it is a 
pleasure to sit—men who think for themselves, know how 
to gauge newspaper clamour at its true value, support what 
they think good, and oppose what they think bad. A 
crucial case happened a short time ago which ought alone 
to satisfy any one of the moderation of the “ Babus” when 
placed ina position of responsibility. The Health officer- 
ship of Calcutta fell vacant, and the extreme supporters of 
native claims thought that the opportunity ought not to 
be lost to bring forward a native medical man. It was not 
an unreasonable claim, and they chose as their candidate a 
very competent doctor who had been educated in England. 
No one could say that Dr. Ghose had not the training 
necessary for the post. The most experienced judges, 
however, both in and out of the corporation, were confident 
that sanitation (always an unpopular science, necessitating 
in many cases considerable pecuniary outlay) required the 
energy and initiative of an English doctor, one whose 
reputation would carry weight with the Government, the 
public, and the Corporation, and they brought forward 
as their candidate Dr. Simpson, of Aberdeen, a gentleman 
who had already established his reputation as a sanitarian. 
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Everything was against Dr. Simpson’s election: he 
was not personally known, he was not on the spot to 
canvass, his opponent had many intimate friends among 
the councillors, his cause with the native majority appealed 
to race feeling and national pride. Moreover, though most 
persons familiar with the sanitary problem in Calcutta 
would admit that the reasons for Dr. Simpson’s election 
preponderated, there was much to be said as to the 
advantage that would be derived from the superior local 
experience and knowledge of the people possessed by 
his rival. The election was by ballot, all in favour of 
Dr. Ghose ; nevertheless forty votes were recorded for 
Dr. Simpson, against eighteen for Dr. Ghose, and several 
of the most experienced native councillors, conspicuous 
among them Dr. Mohendro Lall Sircar, C.I.E., openly 
advocated his election, well knowing that they would by 
so doing be drawing down upon themselves the animad- 
versions of many of the native papers. This is only one 
of numerous illustrations which might be given of the ex- 
cellent effects of experience and responsibility on native 
gentlemen. The ‘ Babus” include men of the most 
widely different stamp, from the out-and-out supporter 
of everything English, down to the most irreconcilable 
foe to our administration. By our present attitude of 
aversion and distrust, we commit the almost incredible 
folly of driving all these into one hostile camp. As I 
wrote on a previous occasion— 

“ Repress educated natives, distrust them, let them see that the policy of 
India for the Indians and of training them to administer their own country 
is a fiction, and you weld them all into one solid phalanx, united by the 
common bond of despair and hatred towards Europeans. Can any policy 
be more insensate than this? But open the door to their ambitions, and 
you at once let in all the emulations, class interests, sectional friction, 
which, if notin themselves good, are at any rate a necessary element in a 
healthy state of society, and instead of a solid phalanx you have a crowd 
of aspirants competing with one another under conditions which the 


Government will prescribe, and in a race of which it will be the umpire 
and the distributor of the prizes.” 


_ The populous and civilized provinces of India to whom 
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it is suggested that representative councils might be at 
once conceded, are full of excellent materials by which the 
fabric of British rule can be cemented and consolidated, 
if we will only utilize them generously and without 
jealousy. In these provinces the educated party in 
alliance with the Government is strong enough to over- 
come all the old dangers arising from fanaticism, super- 
stition, prejudice, and class antagonism. If care is taken 
to constitute councils on the principles indicated in the reso- 
lutions of the Congress, they would, I am convinced, form 
excellent working bodies. India, it must be remembered, is 
an essentially conservative* and oligarchic country, and any 
attempt to introduce democratic institutions would, it may 
be admitted, be a deplorable blunder. Democratic institu- 
tions are no more suited to India at present than to 
England at the time of Magna Charta; but what is needed 
is that we should frankly and freely recognize those who are 
the leading classes and satisfy their legitimate aspirations. 

The two oligarchies with which we should now ally 
ourselves are the aristocracy of wealth, especially wealth 
in land, and the aristocracy of our own creation, that of 
English education.| The land-owning class is the great 
conservative element in the country, dependent entirely 
on British rule for the security of its tenure and title. 
Some of the chiefs of the landed aristocracy—such as, in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dalla, and four or five of the great 
Behar Rajahs, who would not readily seek election by any 
constituency—ought to be given seats in the council by virtue 
of their estates. Indeed a provision that all Maharajahs 

* The fact that the educated natives always appear in English politics 
as Liberals, should not lead to the erroneous impression that Indians are 
naturally Radicals. The Hindus are conservative and oligarchic to the 
core. 

+ It is superfluous to point out that we shall thus steer clear of the error 
of working with a close aristocracy. Education being free to all, the best 
and ablest of the lower classes will be continuously joining its ranks, while 


we shall avoid the fatal mistake of conceding political power to those who 
do not ask for it, and who will only be tools in the hands of wire-pullers. 
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(Hindus) and all Nawab Bahadurs (Mahomedans) should 
have a seat in the council, would not work at all badly. In 
addition to this, all landowners with a rent roll exceeding a 
certain amount might be allowed to elect eight or ten coun- 
cillors. In this way a score of intelligent representatives of 
the landed interest might be brought together who would 
form a strong phalanx, the votes of which might be relied on 
with the utmost confidence, against all measures having the 
least tendency to affect the security of the Government. They 
would in many respects be the counterparts of the Knights 
of the Shire in English parliamentary history, while those 
who would be returned by the municipalities would 
correspond with the Burgesses. 

The suggestion made by the Congress that the leading 
municipalities might elect members of the Provincial 
Council is well worthy of adoption. Their representatives 
would almost all belong to the educated classes, and would 
generally be progressive. No salaries are paid to municipal 
councillors, and therefore in these councillors themselves we 
have a constituency which can be relied upon to return 
good, independent, and moderate members of the Provincial 
Council. 

Care must be taken, as the Congress very properly 
points out, that all sections of the community and all 
great interests are adequately represented either by 
election or nomination. The non-official European and 
Eurasian community, and especially the influential 
Mahomedans, will be in danger of being effaced if 
left to find their representatives from ordinary mixed 
constituencies such as municipalities. The Mahomedans, 
whether as a survival of their ancient domination, or 
owing to the educating influences of a well-organized 
religious community, display some of the qualities of 
administrators in which the Hindus are comparatively 
deficient. It has been already stated, that it was the 
fear that they would be swamped in the competition, and 
not any want of ambition to share in public work, which 
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made so many of the Mahomedans reluctant to participate 
in the National Congress, and a great mistake will be com- 
mitted if they are not secured their due share of influence 
in the Provincial Councils. 

These principles being accepted, it is unnecessary, in 
a paper such as this, to go further into detail as regards 
the constitution of the councils. The objects indicated 
above can be obtained either by allowing Chambers of 
Commerce and other recognized associations to return 
members, or by nomination. The Governor in Madras 
and Bombay, and the Lieutenant-Governor in Bengal, will 
of course preside over their councils, and the principal 
departmental secretaries will have seats in them. Councils 
thus composed will be indefinitely more amenable to the 
legitimate influence of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor 
than are Municipal Boards at the provincial capitals to that 
of the official who presides over them ; and if in these there 
has been no breakdown, still less is there likely to be 
any in the Councils. In the affairs of government, 
knowledge is emphatically power, and only the officials 
can know the detailed working of the machine. The 
great bulk of the work will go on very much as at present, 
while the consciousness that every single act may form 
the subject of interpellation and discussion will operate 
as a very salutary check. These discussions will serve far 
more effectually to open the eyes of intelligent and well- 
meaning natives to the difficulties of government, than the 
one-sided articles in the press, whence they derive their in- 
formation and impressions at the present time. The right 
of interpellation, far from being an unmixed embarrassment 
to the Government, will in some respects afford it much- 
needed relief. The great disadvantage under which the 
Government labours in having no practical means of answer- 
ing its critics, has not escaped notice. 

If the experiment is only made, the benefits which 
will result from such councils will soon be so great and 
so conspicuous that no one will wish to go back upon it. 
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They should have nothing to do with military matters—this 
department should remain entirely in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Government of India. On the other 
hand, the policy of de-centralization in civil matters which 
has been attended with so much success, should be still 
further extended. If the Governor, or in Bengal the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is granted, as the Congress proposes, 
provisional authority to overrule his council subject to 
a reference to the Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India full powers to intervene and pass any 
orders it may think fit whenever a Deus ex machina is 
needed, safeguards far more than sufficient will be provided 
against any intemperate or injudicious acts of the councils ; 
while the necessity of exercising this over-ruling power 
in the full light of publicity will be a guarantee against 
any capricious use of it. 

The race acerbity which now prevails in India to so 
deplorable an extent is very largely due to mutual 
ignorance; and nothing is better calculated to diminish 
this acerbity than association in public work and the 
free interchange of opinions. It is almost invariably 
seen that those Europeans who work most with educated 
natives most respect them ; while very few indeed of the 
natives who associate with Europeans remain irreconcilable. 
Our administration in India is neither inefficient nor 
discreditable, and we have no reason to fear the discussions 
and criticisms to which it would be exposed by conciliary 
action. In their early life nearly all English officials in 
India have gone through the admirable training of the 
public school, if not the University, and probably no 
bureaucracy has ever done its work better than the Indian 
Civil Service, or has been less tainted with narrow or 
illiberal sentiments; but still it cannot altogether escape 
from the vice of all bureaucracies, that of being extremely 
jealous of its own prerogatives and out of sympathy with 
all who threaten to trespass on its preserves. 

The Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, if well advised, 
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will appear but seldom in his council as a partizan 
or a controversialist ; he will assume as much as possible 
the véle of moderator and arbitrator. In that case he 
will, like Pericles, carry all before him when ever he does 
deem it necessary to take a prominent part ; while those 
officials who develop a capacity for explaining the action 
of the Government in a popular manner, and for carrying 
with them their colleagues in the council, far from being 
less influential will become more so than ever, because 
they will act with the full weight of conciliar approval at 
their backs. It will soon be found that the Government 
carry with them the approbation of the prudent, the wise, 
the wealthy, the moderate and the enlightened natives, 
in at least the general outlines of their policy; and such 
evidence will not only tone down to an indefinite extent 
the now almost invariably hostile criticisms of the native 
press, since they will be finding fault with their own 
countrymen, but where such criticism is indulged in, 
the sting will be effectually taken out of it, when it is 
seen that the chosen representatives of the community do 
not concur in it. Moreover, the European press will not 
be slow to criticise the proceedings of the new councils, 
and then the native press will take up the cudgels in 
their defence as they now do on behalf of the municipalities. 
The Government, acting in concert with its council, will 
sometimes find support in one quarter, sometimes in 
another ; the crusade against all that is official on the part 
of the native press will cease, and a far healthier state 
of public opinion be generated. 

It is not fora moment denied that some of the native 
representatives may at first be animated by sentiments 
detrimental to the efficiency of the public service. One of 
the most marked effects of the long era of political subser- 
viency through which the Hindus have passed, is their ex- 
aggerated intolerance of even legitimate discretionary autho- 
rity, and their unwillingness to see executive officers vested 
with sufficient power to enable them to do their work 
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efficiently. They are also wanting in that wisdom which 
led the early American statesmen to provide the Executive 
with sufficient checks against parliamentary caprice. There 
will no doubt be some who will be inclined to economize at 
the cost of effective supervision, and to expect an out-turn of 
executive bricks out of proportion to the straw provided 
for their manufacture. But those who hold these views will 
not be found unamenable to reason, and as in the case of the 
Municipal Boards, the experience of public life will prove 
the surest possible corrective of all erroneous conceptions. 

It may also be admitted that the representatives of the 
wealth and education of the country will not be free from 
the vice of all aristocracies—selfishness, and that where the 
interests of the poor and uneducated come into conflict with 
their own, there will be some danger of these interests 
going to the wall; but it will be the especial duty of the 
official element in the council to guard against this. It is 
the great glory of the Indian Civil Service that it has 
known how to fight the battle of the weak against the 
strong in the past, and it will certainly not tend to weaken 
the Government if it is made manifest to the great masses 
of the country that they must still look to the dominant 
race to secure them the benefit of equal laws, and their just 
and impartial administration. 

One more argument before this article is brought to a 
close. Is it necessary to insist upon the urgent importance 
of familiarizing the leaders of the Indian people with the 
problems and responsibilities of governing, in order that 
they may acquire the necessary qualifications to usher in 
those social and moral reforms which it is almost impos- 
sible for us to introduce, but the neglect of which is so 
serious a menace to the well-being of the country ? 

It is often said that the educated natives ought first to 
prove their capacity for political life by their earnestness in 
reforming social abuses ; but is this true to human nature ? 
is it not like telling persons not to go into water till they can 
swim? Does not all experience prove that if you keep 
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people in leading-strings and teach them to look up to alien 
governors for managing their affairs, they will never develop 
the qualities necessary for uncongenial social reforms; but 
if people are taught to feel that they are responsible for 
their own welfare, are induced to breathe the bracing air of 
free political discussion, there is more hope that they will 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and carry through such 
reforms as must depend on their own exertions ? 

In India, the future dangers arising from the constant 
increase of population are so serious as to dwarf all the other 
rocks which threaten the well-being of the country. Difficult 
enough it is to induce European populations to exercise 
any self-restraint in the matter of marriage, but in India it 
does not as yet enter into the conceptions of the people that 
any such restraint can be necessary : not only is prudence in 
marrying altogether overlooked, but the waste of the little 
capital which the people do possess at marriage feasts is 
enough to sadden the heart of the economist. That the 
ageregate wealth of India is increasing under its present 
régime is susceptible of such evidence as falls little short of 
mathematical demonstration. That where the population is 
sparse wealth is accumulating fast is evident enough ; but it 
is very doubtful indeed whether, in the densely populated 
tracts where agriculture is almost the only industry, the 
increasing pressure of the population on the soil is not 
actually impoverishing the agricultural classes, and the 
future outlook in these parts of the country is very gloomy. 
It is certain that under such circumstances a popula- 
tion accustomed to look to its rulers for everything will 
attribute to their faults and extravagances evils which are 
really due to far deeper and more radical causes. 

Certain also it is that, instead of applying the only 
remedies which the laws of nature admit of, they will look 
on a system of administration as self-condemned which 
does not allow of their multiplying as fast as suits their con- 
venience, while at the same time it combats disease, and 
averts wars and famines by every means in its power. The 
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present administration of India, in spite of—possibly even 
in consequence of—the large salaries paid to its higher 
functionaries, is perhaps cheaper than that of any civilized 
country in the world. No mistake can be greater than that 
which assumes that it is either inefficient or costly ; but it 
is indeed political blindness to suppose that it can stand 
under the weight of odium which it will ere long have 
to endure, unless it displays the wisdom of taking the 
leaders of the people into its confidence, of admitting them 
to a much larger share of power, and of calling upon them 
when in a position of responsibility themselves to devise 
the means of overcoming the social and economical perils 
with which the country is threatened. It may seem a 
small remedy for these grave evils to admit some fifty or 
sixty of the wealthiest, best educated, and most intelligent 
natives to share with their European fellow-subjects in the 
work of governing a large province like Bengal; but the 
beneficial effects will not prove either small or short-lived. 
These fifty or sixty men will carry with them the confidence 
of their educated countrymen, which the official hierarchy 
has in some sense lost; they will have no wish to make 
radical or fundamental changes, and as the problems of 
administration are made clear to them, they will find that, 
save in such questions of detail as are legitimate matters 
for difference of opinion, no great improvement is possible. 
A régime of dictating and drilling will have given place to 
one of discussion and persuasion. Europeans will, after a 
brief experience, cease to think with regard to educated 
natives that it is impossible that any good thing can come 
out of Galilee; while intelligent natives will cease to believe 
that able and conscientious European officers who do good 
work for good pay, are the Upas tree of the country. 

Association in work will bridge over race distinctions 
and soften national antipathies. The better classes of 
the country will no longer look upon a Government as 
alien in which they will largely participate. 

H. L. Harrison. 














VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN WESTERN 


INDIA. 


Few books more instructive to the historical student have 
ever been written than the lectures on Ancient Law, on 
Early Institutions, and on Village Communities, in which 





Sir Henry Maine has brought extant or historical facts) 
from different countries to illustrate modern researches into| 
the origin of existing institutions, especially that of property| 
inland. It is my object in the following pages to fortify | 
some of Sir H. Maine’s conclusions by an account of facts | 
which have come under my own observation in India. I) 
should premise that the official inquiries which brought 
these facts to my knowledge were made chiefly in 1861-62, 
before Sir H. Maine’s lectures were published; that at that 
time I had very little acquaintance with the researches 
which his works have popularized ; and that I, therefore 
cannot be suspected of having coloured my facts to support | 
a theory, though from ignorance of what I ought to look 
for, I probably missed many points which the inquiry I was 
making might have given me an exceptional opportunity | 
of verifying. 

The views which Sir H. Maine adopts may, if I under- 
stand them rightly, be briefiy stated as follows : There was 
a period in the history of most Aryan races when the insti- 
tution of the family, consisting of its patriarchal ruler, the 
eldest agnate, of its free members, and of its dependents or 
slaves, had become firmly established ; and when groups of 
such families, united by the real or assumed bond of common 
lineage, had formed themselves into communities, each 
inhabiting the same village, independently governed as} 
regards mutual relations by a code of customary rules 
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administered by a body of elders, bound together for 
common defence and assistance, and supporting itself by 
the produce of the lands surrounding the village. These 
lands were divided into three portions—the township mark 
or village site, the common mark or waste, and the arable 
mark. The first was inhabited by the community, and the 
second was enjoyed by the community, for pasturage, &c., 
in mixed ownership, under communal rules. The third 
was cut out of the waste, and originally shifted occasionally 
from one part of it to another and tilled in common, but 
when this ceased to be the case (as happened in Europe 
generally at a very early period), cultivated in individual 
lots of the several families, who still assisted each other 
with their own labour and that of their cattle. The 
arable mark was usually divided into three great fields, for 
a rotation of two years’ crops, and one year fallow, and each 
field was cut up into a number of strips, corresponding to 
the number of families in the township. These plots, 
originally equal in area, or perhaps varying with the number 
of plough cattle possessed by each family (since cattle, as 
Sir H. Maine has shown, became private property sooner 
than land), were at first annually interchangeable, by lot or 
otherwise, among the households. They afterwards became 
permanently and hereditarily attached to each family, and 
then, of course, the division, being per stzrfes, not per 
capita, was no longer equal. In any case, each holder had 
to conform to the general rule for the crops to be annually 
sown and for the fallow, and when the crops had been 
harvested, the whole arable mark became subject to the 


common right of pasturage. 


This system was greatly modified under the process 
known as feudalization, which afterwards took place almost 
throughout Europe. The free self-governing community 
became subject to a lord (however he arose), and the juris- 
diction of the ruling body of elders was transferred to the 
Lord’s Courts. The common mark became the lord’s 
waste, his property, though certain common rights, of 

IO 
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pasturage and the like, still survived in it. Much of the 
cultivated land became the lord’s domain (whether this was 
originally the share of his family in the arable mark, or was 
colonized by him out of the waste), cultivated by his ser- 
vants or serfs for his profit, and exempt from the common 
rules of cultivation. 

But traces of the earlier system may still be found, even 
in England; and I will now try to show that a system sub- 
stantially identical with it survives, or survived to a very 
recent period, in parts of India. 

The most usual form of the village community in 
Southern, Western, and Central India is now that of a mere 
aggregate of cultivating households, each tilling its own 


holding independently of the rest, presided over by the head | 
of aleading family. Under British administration each culti- | 


vator has generally developed into an independent proprietor, 
and the position of the hereditary headman has become merely 
official, though in some tracts the reverse process has taken 
place ; the headman has grown into the village landlord, 


and the cultivators have become his tenants, with or without | 
certain defined tenant-rights. But in either case, the bond } 


that unites the village community is now, though it probably 
was not always so, merely that of propinquity ; the peasants 
have little in common beyond living in the same village, and 
having certain relations to the same person or family. The 
case is widely different in some of the provinces of Upper 
India, as well as in the tract of Western India, the fertile 
plain of Guzerat, in which I made the inquiry referred to 
above. Here there are numerous villages held on a system 
of joint responsibility for the Government revenue, closely 
resembling, indeed often identical with, that of the village 
communities of the North-West Provinces. The constitu- 
tion of these villages varies much in detail, but the general 
type is as follows : 

The lands of the village are divided into the village site, 
the common land, and the several holdings of the members 
of the community, each class being distinguished by a name. 
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The common lands comprise the village pasturage and 

woodland, fields assigned as remuneration to village 
servants, fields let to non-proprietary cultivators on behalf 
of the community, and fields sold or mortgaged for its benefit, 
a quit-rent being usually reserved. The several lands are 
primarily divided into estates corresponding, it is assumed, 
to the original families of the founders of the village or of 
their immediate descendants. Some land in each share is 
often reserved in common to its joint owners; the remainder is 
divided among them in accordance with the rule of inherit- 
ance. The responsibility for the Government revenue is 
divided in the same way as the lands, and is measured by 
arbitrary symbols (often called “ annas,” an anna being one- 
sixteenth of a rupee), each representing a certain area of the 
land in severalty. A member of the proprietary body is thus 
said to own, not such and such fields, or so many acres in the 
village, but a one-anna or two-anna share of the village. 
Each proprietor is answerable for a share of the Govern- 
ment revenue proportionate to his share in the proprietary 
right, the holders of each primary estate being usually in the 
first instance responsible for each other, and in the last 
resort the whole co-parcenary being jointly answerable for 
the payment of the whole amount, the land of any defaulter 
reverting to those who paid for him. 

An example will make this system clearer. Suppose 
that a village containing 5,000 acres was, as its tradition 
alleges, originally founded by the families of three brothers ; 
that 1,400 acres were reserved as common land ; and that 
the primary division of the remainder was made, in accord- 
ance with the Hindu rules of inheritance, as below : 


A B C 
- _—_ = 
| | | | | 
D E F I J i 
400 400 (Died before 600 600 K 
Acres. his father. ) 1200 
' | Acres 
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The several lands are thus divided, fer st2vfes, into seven}. 
unequal primary estates. The symbol of responsibility would | ,, 
probably be Rs. 24, or 36 annas, each anna representing 100) g, 
acres. Suppose that in any year the Government demand | 
on the village is Rs. 9,000. The co-parcenary would first | 
devote to its payment the profits of the common land, say | 
Rs. 1,800, and would then fix on their own body a rate | by 
of Rs. 200 per anna, which (Rs. 200 x 36= Rs. 7,200)) jo 
would make up the balance. The owner of two annas (or) 4p, 
200 acres of the several land) would pay Rs. 400, the owner!) ,, 
of one-quarter anna Rs. 50; and so on. But perhaps the! ,, 
descendants of C had not divided the whole of his original! 
share, but 900 acres only, keeping 300 acres common in} ¢, 
their own family. One anna would then, with them, repre-|) 5} 
sent 75 acres only, not too. They would, therefore, do for) 
their own estate precisely what was done for the whole! .o, 
village : they would first appropriate to the payment of their pri 
share, Rs. 2,400, of the whole village revenue, the profits of| vor 
their common land, say Rs. 600, and would then make up| ori 
the balance by a rate of Rs. 150 per anna (Rs. 150 x 12 =| wo 
Rs. 1,800 + Rs. 600 = Rs. 2,400). * 

In such villages as these, although the whole population | [, , 
is often loosely styled the “village community,” the term} 9,, 
should strictly be confined to the body of proprietors, each, | tiy, 
however small his share, having equal rights with the rest. |pa<, 
This corporation governs itself and the village generally by th 
a committee consisting of the headman of each primary agn 
share. This headman is usually the eldest agnate of the pos 
family, but is sometimes roughly elected, sometimes a man}j, g 
prominent by wealth or energy who has usurped the leader-|{,. 
ship. He individually manages the general affairs of the estate| o¢¢. 
he represents, and jointly with his fellow-headmen the affairs}, ,), 
of the whole co-parcenary and of the village generally. The}, , 
rest of the population has no share in the village govern-| : 
ment. It comprises traders and artizans, the village) ; 
officials or servants of the community (whether respected fyste 
and influential, such as the priest and accountant, or menial, 
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such as the scavengers), and cultivators, tenants of the 


_ community or of individual sharers, who, though they often, 
' especially in the former case, enjoy customary rights and 
| practically own their holdings, are not members of the pro- 
| prietary body.* 


The resemblance of this state of things to that described 
by Sir H. Maine is obvious. But closer examination 


_ reveals many more points of similarity, and shows traces of 


the system which still survives in India having passed 
through stages identical with those of the Teutonic village 
community. 

The alleged kinship of the families which make up the 


Guzerdt community is the first thing which strikes the 
‘observer. They call themselves the ‘‘brotherhood.” They 


generally profess to trace to a common ancestor, and have 
sometimes genealogies which support this claim. The 
primary shares sometimes bear the names of the brothers 


its of or cousins who are believed to have first divided the 
ce up} original joint family. The whole brotherhood generally 


ation | 


worship the same local god, who is, perhaps, though I 


‘cannot speak positively on this point, rather a family deity. 
It often happens that one of the headmen claims a primacy 


term | over the others, on the ground of his being the representa- 


each, 


tive of the eldest male line of the original founder. This 


rest. |has led (in accordance with the Indian rule of primogeniture, 
ly by|that hereditary official position descends to the eldest 


imary 


of the 


1 man! 


sader- 
estate 
affairs 


. The 


yvern-| 


agnate+) to his securing the administrative and judicial 
position of village manager and magistrate, and this again 
is one of the principal causes which has so often destroyed 
the joint government of the committee of headmen, and 
occasioned the break-up of the more perfect form of com- 


munity. Even when kinship is not alleged, the community 





is generally of the same “caste” (which in itself implies a 


illage! * In the above description I have used the present tense. But the 
nected Bystem was growing obsolete even in 1861, and has since rapidly degenerated. 


1enial, | 


+ “Ancient Law,” Fourth Edition, p. 233. 
{ “Village Communities,” Fourth Edition, p. 155. 
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real or assumed relationship), and the families will not inter- [ 


marry. } 

This kinship, however, does not always exist. In | 
several villages the primary shares are held by families | 
who not only do not allege relationship, but are of different 7 
“castes” or tribes. In some such cases the traditional | 
account may be true that the village was originally founded | 
by an association of families not of the same blood. But | 
usually, I believe, the real explanation is that given by Sir 
H. Maine,* that the original community were, for some | 
reason, induced to admit strangers to a share of proprietary 
right. In one of the largest towns in Kaira, there are six} v 
primary estates and six distinct families. Two of these} b 
admit their relationship ; four, including these, are of the} fc 
same “caste”; but the other two are traditionally said to| ir 
have been the communities of two distant villages, who,| cc 
flying from oppression in their own homes, were admitted | tl 
to a share of proprietary right. fal 

The actual practice of occasionally shifting the arable | pe 
mark to different parts of the waste still exists (or, at least, | he 
existed thirty years ago) in some of the wilder frontier 
villages of Guzerat. Every third year the villagers agreed} th 
in what locality they would cultivate. By having their} vi 
crops all in one part of the village lands they could assist} th 
each other in guarding them against thieves or wild animals, | th 
very necessary in wild tracts, while the change supplied the} as 
fallows which want of manure made requisite. When they} fre 
had settled this, they divided themselves into small culti- 
vating firms of two to six men; the headman allotted land} di: 
to each firm ; the members cultivated in common, and when} se 
the crops were reaped, divided the grain, after paying the} rat 
revenue, generally in proportion to the number of plough} its 
bullocks each member had put into the common cultiva-} pri 
ting stock. This system, it will be observed, closely} me 
resembles the co-tillage of the ancient North Welsh.}| mz 
Though in the densely peopled central tract in which the} in 


> co ce 2 oe ee OR Se «ee Clk 


* “ Ancient Law,” p. 263. _ pr 
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Go 
wr 


ter- | joint communities I am describing are found, cultivation 
; has long become permanent, and waste has disappeared, 
In | yet indications are not wanting that the cultivated land 
originally formed a fluctuating portion of a large waste 
rent | mark. When the crops have been removed all the fields 
(except when permanently enclosed) are still open to 
ded | common pasturage, and the people still speak of the village 
But | cattle being then sent to graze in the “sim,” the word 
Sir | originally meaning the waste surrounding the cultivated 
ome | area. 
tary We may safely assume that a system of common culti- 





> six | vation and common disposal of the produce prevailed 
hese | before the division of the joint family which originally 
the | founded a Hindu village. Surviving customs of that 
d to), important institution of a Guzerat village, the “khalli,” or 
who,| common threshingfloor, clearly point to such a state of 
itted | things. It would seem that all the grain—then, as now, 
| almost the only production and food for the year of the 
able | peasantry—was thrown together when threshed in a single 
east,| heap; that the different dues, that of the king or chief—the 
ntier | “ Raj-bhag,” the ancestor of the modern land revenue—and 
reed| those of the priest, of the artizans, and of the other 
their} village servants and officials, were first deducted, and 
ssist | that the balance was then divided among the members of 
nals,| the proprietary family. The produce of lands specially 
| the} assigned, as, ¢., for the support of a temple, was excluded 
they| from the “khalli.” 
culti- The period when the land itself was appropriated in 
land} distinct, though probably at first interchangeable, lots 
vhen} seems to have been when the original family first sepa- 
- the} rated into branches, each under the fatria potestas of 
nugh} its own head. The fact of the existing division into 
tiva-| primary estates, sometimes named from the separating 
ysely| members, clearly points to this. In England and Ger- 
elsh.| many, it is fully established, the separate lots of land 
.the| in severalty were originally not permanently appro- 
| priated, and long remained interchangeable annually or 
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periodically. One great factor in effecting the permanent 
individualization of land must have been its improvement, 
since one member of the community would not willingly 
relinquish to another a field which he had improved. Now 
in India the earliest and most important improvements are 
the planting of fruit-trees and the digging of wells. It is 
remarkable that, in the part of the country of which I am 
writing, it is a common custom that the sale of land does 
not, except under express stipulation, convey the fruit-trees 
or well in it, and consequently that the land often belongs 
to one person, and the fruit-trees or well to another. In 


the latter case, the owner of the land raises the first, or | 


rain, crop; the owner of the well the second, irrigated, 
crop.* This looks like a survival of a custom when 
holdings were interchangeable, that the family which had 
made improvements retained a lien on them after the land 
had passed out of its hands. But in the villages I am 
describing, after the lands had been permanently appro- 


* T cannot refrain from telling here a curious story relating to this 
custom. When a settlement officer, I received, one day, a petition from 
the headman of a village, to the effect that a certain field was wrongly 
assessed at garden rates, though really not irrigable. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared that the field contained an excellent old well, but that it was not 
used for irrigation. Asking the reason for this, I was told, after some 
hesitation, that the well had belonged to a man who was on bad terms 
with the owner of the field, and was also very unpopular in the village, 
being suspected of sorcery ; that for this reason he had, many years before, 
been driven from the village, but that before leaving he had put a “ Bhut” 
ghost or demon) into the well, and that from that time any attempt at irri- 
gation from it was followed by the death of the cultivator or his bullocks. 





| 


“Well,” I said, “it is not reasonable that on this account the Government | 
should lose its due; if the ‘ Bhut’ holds the well, the ‘ Bhuit’ must pay the | 


revenue.” So I told my clerk to write, in polite terms, a notice addressed 
to “the respectable ghost who lives in such a well,” to the effect that I was 
informed by the village headman that the well belonged to him; that the 
garden assessment on the field was so much, which the cultivator could not 
pay unless he had the use of the well ; and that if within a week I did not 


hear that the “ Bhut” was willing to pay the assessment, I should con- | 
clude that he did not wish to retain the well, and should give possession of 


it to the cultivator. The notice was wrapped round a stone and solemnly 
thrown into the well in the presence of the people. It is needless to say 


that no answer was received, and at the end of a week the cultivator cheer- | 


fully took possession of the well, and I never heard again of the Bhut. 
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priated, a redistribution sometimes took place within histo- 
rical times, the nature of which deserves particular attention. 

The system described above (p. 131) is, as regards the 
position of the community to the Government Land 
Revenue, a very modern one. The original land revenue 
system in Western India, if not all over India, which lasted in 
Sind till the British Conquest, and still survives in great 
part of Kathiawar, was that of actual division of the 
produce between the cultivator and the king or chief. It 
was afterwards modified to the “ Kaltar” system, by which 
the value of the king’s share was annually estimated and 
levied in money from the community. This was again 
changed by the Mahomedan rulers to a fixed cash assess- 
ment, determined by a valuation of the land. And, in 
later Mahomedan times, and especially under the Mahrattas, 
the ruinous farming system, under which the demand was 
limited solely by the ability of the peasant to pay, super- 
seded all others. In one fine village, with the history of 
which I am well acquainted, the total Government demand 
was thus raised from Rs, 700 to Rs. 5,250, besides a number 
of other exactions, between a.p. 1744 and 1812. Under 
this stress many joint communities broke down, and all 
traces of the original proprietary rights disappeared. But 
when the proprietary bodies succeeded in retaining the 
management of their villages, they invented the system 
described above (p. 131), the theory of which, as has been 
explained, was simply that each member was held re- 
sponsible for a share of the revenue which might in any 
year be demanded from the village proportionate to his 
hereditary share in the proprietary right. The advantage 
to the people of this system, I may observe, was that it 
alone afforded some security that the cultivator should 
reap the fruits of his own industry, since under it the 
amount of the revenue which the Government could levy 
from the village was limited by the ability to pay not of 
those sharers who had improved their lands, but by that of 
those who had not. 
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But it was found in many villages that, owing to sales 
and interchanges, the actual division of the land differed 
from the hereditary shares in proprietary right. When the 
discrepancy was so wide as to make it impossible for those 
who had retained little land to pay their quota of the 
revenue demand, one of two courses was adopted. Either 
the symbols representing shares were adapted to the 
actual division of the land, or the land was redistributed so 


as again to correspond to the division of hereditary right.* | 


The latter method very closely resembles the periodical 
redistribution of village lands in some parts of Russia. 

Although, as is observed by Sir H. Maine,! natural 
reasons—the conditions of agriculture in a tropical country, 
the much greater variety of crops in India than in ancient 
England or Germany, and the necessity in India of 
obtaining a fine tilth by cross-ploughing, which led to 
individual fields being square-shaped, instead of in long 
strips as in England—render it improbable that a system 
of cultivation bearing any close resemblance to the Teutonic 
three-field system ever existed generally in India, yet there 
are traces of acommon method of tillage to which all the 
peasants were obliged to adhere somewhat similar to that 
system. Thus, in some places the village lands are still 
distinguished as belonging to separate contiguous tracts, 
or ‘‘thals,” which seem to have been once appropriated to 
distinct crops. In the Broach district, villages are still 
classed as “Khanam” or ‘“ Bhadol,” according as the 
customary fallow was originally given every third or every 
fourth year, though the system of regular fallowing has 
long since disappeared with improved agriculture. And, as 
Sir H. Maine has not omitted to notice,§ under the peculiar 
circumstances of cultivation by irrigation, something very 
like the three-field system actually exists. In the Khandesh 

* Some villages still possess documents showing the arrangement 
adopted. 

+ “ Ancient Law,” p. 267. See also “Village Communities,” p. 112. 


} “ Village Communities,” p. 108. 
§ “ Village Communities,” p. 110. 
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villages, watered from dams in rivers, the whole irrigable 
area is divided into three or four sections, according as the 
customary rotation is threefold (as rice, sugar-cane, wheat) 
or fourfold (as rice, sugar, wheat, and a fallow); each 
peasant in the village has a plot of land in each section ; 
he is required to conform strictly to the customary rotation ; 
the water supply is allotted to each section in accordance 
with the requirements of its crop for the year (the rice 
getting water from July to November; the wheat, from 
October to February ; the sugar, all the year round). And 
within the section each holder is allowed to water his plot 
in regular rotation for a number of hours proportionate to 
its area. 

These facts seem to support Sir H. Maine’s conclusion, 
that the original form of organized society was the same 
among the Aryan races of India and the Teutonic nations of 
Europe. It would be interesting to inquire—did the limits 
of this paper and my own knowledge admit —whether the 
changes through which the Indian village community has 
passed bear any resemblance to the European process 
of feudalization. My own impression is, that in one im- 
portant respect they do not. It would appear that among 
the Teutonic races,* the lord commonly came into existence 
from within the community itself. He was the noblest, the 
eldest in blood, of the village freemen; the primacy which 
this gave him + was gradually developed into a lordship 
over the community ; and the lord then extended his sway 
over other villages by conquest. But in India, so far as 
I know, this seldom occurred. The lord who now possesses 
the proprietary right in so many villages in Native, as well 
asin British, territory, came, I think, from without, not from 
within the community. It is quite true that many chiefs, 
especially among the Mahrattas, sprang from leading fami- 
lies in village communities. Holkar still prides himself on 
being “patel,” or headman of a Dekkan village. There 


* Village Communities,” Lecture V. 
fo} ’ 
+ See p. 133, above. 
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is a village in Khandesh, the patel of which boasts that 
Sindia is a cadet of his family. It is not many years since 
an heir to the vacant throne of the herdsmen kings of 
Baroda was sought and found in the family of a Nasik 
patel. The Brahmin Peshwas, again, were hereditary 
accountants of a Konkan village. But in these and many 
more cases the founder of the house did not begin by 
establishing his supremacy over his native village ; he went 
out of it in search of fortune, and gained dominion else- 
where. 

There are, indeed, many and important exceptions to 
this rule. In Northern India, I believe, the “village 
zemindar” is often the head of one family in the com- 
munity, who has acquired the lordship.* And in the 
Central Provinces the heads of villages have very commonly 
been made their proprietors by an act of the British 
Government. But generally, I believe, the lords to whom 
the bulk of the village lands, or at least the rent of the 
lands, belongs almost everywhere in India (except where, 
as in the greater part of the South and West, the system 
is that of a peasant proprietary, or where, as in parts 
of Upper and Western India, the original village com- 
munities have survived the chiefs), have no blood relation- 
tionship with the communities they dominate, and seem to 
me to have originated in one of two ways. 

First, India (or rather Aryan India, for I am not writing 
of the tracts in which the prevalent population is of non- 
Aryan blood) has always, from the earliest times of which 
we know anything, been monarchical. The village com- 
munities were never absolutely independent, as they seem 
to have once been among the Teutonic races ; they always, 
at least, that is, since the Aryans settled in India, owed dues 
and service to a king external to themselves, and usually 
not allied to them by caste or blood relationship. Manu 
speaks, without any reservation, of the king (according to 
Manu’s theory, a Kshatrya, while his subjects would be 


* “ Viliage Communities,” p. 156. 
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classed as Vaisyas and Sudras) always having a right to a 
share of the produce and to services from his people. But 
this king was not always, perhaps not generally, a power- 
ful monarch of widely extending territory, but was the lord 
of a few villages, such as are still many of the so-called 
Rajas of Rajputana or Kathiawar. The monarchy, great 
or small, was constantly being subdivided, by the assign- 
ment, by way of appanage for their subsistence, of the royal 
rights in single villages or groups of villages to cadets of 
kingly houses. Each such petty chief bore a quasi-feudal 
relation to the head of his house, or to some other more 
powerful monarch, but he was the king as far as the people 
of his own territory were concerned. And—though it is 
not of course meant that many of the landed aristocracy of 
modern India can claim blood descent from one of these 
primeval rulers; the lines have been changed over and 
over again by conquest or revolution during many cer- 
turies of intestine strife and foreign war—it can hardly, 
I think, be doubted that many an existing landlord is the 
successor in title of an ancient Raja. 

The other and more general origin of existing superior 
territorial rights in India is to be sought in more recent 
times, under Mahomedan rule, and particularly when the 
Mogul Empire was breaking up, in the assignment of the 
Crown rights in single villages or tracts of country to 
individuals, either as reward for services rendered, as 
stipend for service to be rendered (such as the main- 
tenance of a body of troops), or, most common of all, 
merely for administration, the assignee or “farmer” being 
entrusted with jurisdiction, and either engaging to pay a 
fixed sum for his charge, making what he could out of the 
Crown share of the produce, or accounting for it to the 
treasury with the deduction of a percentage for the trouble 
of collection and administration. Such assignments, origi- 
nally temporary and personal, soon became, like the feudal 
benefices which they in some respects resemble, hereditary. 
This change, always natural in India, must have seemed 
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more than usually just when, as was often the case, the 
assignee was originally selected on account of the local 
influence or position of his family. 

It seems to have been almost universal that the holder 
or assignee of Crown rights took possession of a certain 
portion of land, probably from the waste mark, as his 
domain. Such lands are found, under different names, all 
over India. They seem to have been cultivated by the 
serfs or dependants of the lord for the subsistence of his 
household, and to have been free from any customary rules 
of cultivation. It was natural that, as in Europe, the free 
tenure of the “ryoti” lands, or original cultivated mark of 
the community, should have tended to degenerate into the 
servile holding of the cultivators of the domain. The pro- 
cess even now gives rise to litigation. In Bengal, a common 
subject of dispute between the peasantry and the European 
planter who has bought or hired a Zemindari estate with a 
view to the cultivation of indigo, is whether particular fields 
in which the planter requires that crop to be grown area 
portion of the Zemindar’s “seer ” or domain, or are “ ryoti”’ 
lands, since in the former case the holder of Zemindari 
rights may prescribe the cultivation to his tenant; in the 
latter, this would be an usurpation. 

But another cause was even more efficient in reducing, 
over great part of India, the free peasant cultivator and 
member of a proprietary community to the position of the 
tenant, often the tenant-at-will, of a lord. The most impor- 
tant of the king’s rights which, in either of the ways above 
described, descended or were assigned to individuals, was 
that of receiving the “ Raj-bhag” or Crown share of the 
produce, very generally commuted into a cash payment 
under Mahomedan rule. It is easy to understand that this 
due soon developed into a rent or rack-rent. Its amount 
was not always fixed, even in theory, and was exceedingly 
uncertain in practice. It was liable, under ancient customs, 
to be swelled by all sorts of special or exceptional additions. 
The interest of its holder was always to increase it, while in 
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the absence of settled law and regular courts of justice the 
only remedy of the cultivator was to abandon his land and 
take up other land elsewhere. This resource, always incon- 
venient, was practicable only as long as waste land was 
readily available, while it tended to break up the original 
communities and to weaken the protection which their cus- 
toms might have afforded against exaction. 

It comes, then, to this, that the individual superior pro- 
prietary right which has in India so widely succeeded to the 
rights of communities has almost always originated in a 
development and morcellement of Crown or royal rights, 
and that the origin of rent in India must be sought in a 
development of the ancient dues of the king; and in this 
way the same result took place as in Europe,* that the 
group of families democratically organized and governed 
became a group of tenants holding from a lord. 

W. G. Pepper. 


* “Village Communities,” p. 133. 
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THE POLICE OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY.* 


Tue Indian police is organized upon a very elaborate 
system. And, indeed, when the multiplicity of the duties 
which the force is called upon to discharge, and the paucity 
of numbers with which it is expected to do its work, are 
taken into consideration, it is clear that only the excellence 
of its mechanism could enable the machinery to cope with 
its allotted task. The system is not altogether identical 
in the various provinces that compose the Indian Empire. 
My object in this paper is to describe the working of the 
Bombay police, with which I am personally familiar, and 
compare it, as far as may be practicable, with the police of 
England and Wales. My figures exclude all the Native 
States of the Presidency, such as Baroda, Kathiawar, and 
Kolhapur, but they include the town and island of Bombay. 
The English figures are those published for the English 
and Welsh counties and boroughs, together with the Metro- 
politan constabulary. 

The most striking difference that will be noticed, on a 
comparison between the English and Indian police, is the 
enormous preponderance of work exacted from the latter. 
The area of England and Wales is, in round numbers, 
58,000 square miles, That of the Bombay Presidency is 
Over 124,000, or more than twice as large. But while the 
total force of police in England and Wales numbers 35,600, 
that of Bombay is only 21,400, or considerably less than two- 
thirds of the former. Startling as this may seem, the dif- 


* Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for the year 
1885-86. Bombay: printed at the Government Central Press, 1886. 

Judicial Statistics, 1885, England and Wales. Part I., Police—Criminal 
Proceedings. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1886. 
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ference is really very much more astonishing than it appears 
at first sight. For these 21,400 Bombay policemen include 
a large number of men employed on the guarding of a mul- 
titude of treasuries, the escort of Government treasure, the 
personal escort of officers, the guarding of gaols, and various 
other quasi-military and miscellaneous duties, none of which 
are required of the English police. The number of men 
really employed on the legitimate duties of a police force, 
viz., in the preservation of law and order, the investigation 
of crime, and execution of processes, who are denominated 
in the Government returns as employed on “ station duties,” 
is only 13,800—a number not much exceeding one-third of 
that employed in England and Wales, while it has to keep 
in order a country twice the size. To put the figures in 
another form, while in England—and, to save repetition, with 
England I include Wales—each policeman has an average 
of 114 square miles of country to control,each man in Bombay 
has not less than 1034 square miles. The population is not, 
of course, so thick in Bombay, that of England amounting 
to 28,000,000, and that of Bombay to only 16,000,000 ; but 
the figures based on the proportion of police to population 
are nevertheless remarkable. There is one policeman in 
England for each 772 of the population ; but in Bombay, 
taking the whole of the police, there is 1 to 832, or, 
taking those employed on station duties, which affords the 
true comparison, only 1 to each 1,360. In other words, 
each Bombay policeman has to look after 1034 square miles 
of country and 1,360 people, while the English policeman 
has only 1% square miles and 772 people. Moreover, 
while the total cost of the English police slightly oversteps 
the large sum of £3,500,000, or £99 9s. per man, the cost 
of the Bombay police is, taking a rupee to be the equiva- 
lent of two shillings, only £391,600, or only £18 10s. per 
man per annum. 

But if the area and population may not be deemed fair 
or sufficient tests, let us take the amount of crime that 
has to be dealt with. In 1885 the total number of cogniz- 
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able cases in Bombay, the figures of which have shown a 
steady decrease for years, amounted to 66,000, while the 
indictable crime in England for the corresponding period, 
which may supply an approximately accurate comparison, 
was 44,000; so the Bombay policeman has considerably 
more crime to investigate than his English contemporary. 
The arrests in Bombay numbered 43,000, against the 
English 19,200; in both cases rather more than half the 
persons arrested being ultimately convicted. The amount 
of stolen property recovered in Bombay was 46 per cent.’ 
of that which was feloniously appropriated. I cannot find 
the corresponding figures for the English counties ; possibly 
they have not been compiled. But the amount recovered 
in London was less than 20 per cent.; the Bombay police 
being thus far more successful than those of the English 
metropolis. Of the 166 murders in Bombay, the perpe- 
trators were convicted in one out of three cases; of the 
136 in England, the same result was obtained only in 
one out of 5%. Of the remaining more serious offences 
in the Bombay list for 1885, 66 were dacoities or gang 
robberies—a form of crime that has been wonderfully reduced 
of late years, but which has not yet been wiped off the list 
as it has at home. Bombay shows a total of 3,500 burg- 
laries against 3,200 in England. While crimes of open 
violence are becoming fewer and fewer, the Indian police 
appear yearly less able to match themselves against the 
skill of professional burglars. These people avail them- 
selves freely of the railway and telegraph; and only the 
other day the perpetrators of an unusually large burglary 
in the South of India were arrested, and the plunder re- 
covered, at Delhi. In comparing the results of the police 
it has also to be remembered that while the English police- 
men are all educated, only 34 per cent. of the Bombay force 
can read and write a simple report of a crime. 

Nor is it due to the inhabitants of the Bombay Presi- 
dency being naturally peaceful or law-abiding that these, 
on the whole, marvellously successful results are obtained. 
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The population is sprung in great measure from the war- 
like Marathas, who, inspired by the daring Shiwaji, carried 
fire and sword over the length and breadth of the land, till 
they watered their horses in the Indus and the Hughli ; 
against whom the enormous armies of Aurangzib hurled 
themselves in vain for half a century, and to protect them- 
selves from whose incursions the English merchants in 
distant Calcutta had to dig the trench known as the 
Maratha ditch. Not alone the Mardathas, but the sons of 
the fierce pirates of the western coast—the infamous brood 
of the Angrias—who were to the Mardathas what the carrion 
crow is to the vulture, still dwell in their ancestral haunts, 
though instead of piratical barks they have been taught to 
man English lifeboats. For generations the East India 
Company failed to subdue them, and the cost of the tleet, 
which the merchants had to maintain to defend their 
shipping from the pirates of Kolaba and Gheria, amounted 
to no less than £40,000 a year. In Khandesh we have 
actually enrolled in the police the wild forest tribe of the 
Bhils, whose fathers, down to the last Maratha war of 1817, 
murdered and robbed all that came within their range, and 
whose subsistence depended upon the fruits of pillage and 
plunder. In Sind, again, there are the descendants of the 
wild Beluchi soldiers who proved themselves foemen worthy 
of our steel at the battles of Miadni and Hydardbad. All 
these have been compelled, by the irresistible might of 
British law, to turn their swords into ploughshares ; but the 
establishment of the Pax Britannica is due to the strength 
of the rulers, and not to any favourable nature of the soil for 
the growth of this exotic plant. So it cannot be held that 
it is the gentleness of their breeding which makes it pos- 
sible for the population to be held in check by so small a 
body of men. In keeping order the police receive no aid 
from the military. Since the railway has penetrated to 
nearly every district small detachments of troops have been 
abolished, and all troops concentrated at a few large stations. 


What secures the success which, in spite of various short- 
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comings, has undoubtedly been attained, is the admirable 
and uniform system under which the police work is carried 
on, and the thorough and untiring supervision of the 
European officers who see that it is rigidly enforced. 
Without their supervision the system would soon fall to 
pieces. Natives have yet to show themselves capable of 
filling the administrative grades of the department. The 
final authority over the whole force is centralized in the 
hands of Government, in marked contrast with the English 
method, by which the constabulary belongs to the various 
counties and boroughs. 

The unit of administration is the district, the Presidency 
being divided into twenty-three. A district corresponds 
more or less with an English county, except that it is 
usually somewhat larger than Yorkshire ; while Khandesh 
exceeds in area the other districts in the same degree that 
Yorkshire goes beyond the ordinary English county. A 
district would have on the average eight hundred police of 
all grades, at the head of whom is the district superinten- 
dent, who is either a military, or, nowadays more usually, a 
civil officer. His position is analogous to that of the chief 
constable of an English county, that title being reserved in 
Bombay for officers of a lower rank. The district superin- 
tendent is nominally subject to the control of the collector 
and district magistrate, who is the highest Government 
official in the district; but that officer has such a multitude 
of duties to discharge, that his connection with the police is 
not as a rule very close. An inspector-general of police 
also exercises authority over the whole Presidency. Asa 
matter of fact everything depends upon the district superin- 
tendent. Besides seeing that the administration of the law 
is properly carried out, he has to supervise the internal 
economy of his corps in no lessa degree than the colonel of 
aregiment. The recruiting of the men, their training both 
in law and in drill and musketry, their general education 
in the police school at headquarters, the regular monthly 
payment of their salaries, the careful registration of each 
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man’s services in view of his ultimate pension, the duties 
of orderly-room, the patient hearing of complaints and the 
redressing of grievances of the men, the deciding their 
endless conflicting claims for promotion, the providing them 
with uniform and accoutrements, the seeing that the men 
are smart and clean, the general maintenance of discipline— 
all these and a vast number of other duties have to be done 
before he can begin to think of the responsibilities of the 
police to the public. It need hardly be said that, to carry 
out this system in its integrity, there is needed a full and 
complete series of registers and accounts, let alone a large 
amount of correspondence. There is also the yearly repair 
of police buildings and the construction of such as do not 
cost more than one thousand rupees. On this account, as 
well as for stores and clothing, no inconsiderable sum of 
money passes through his hands. The duties comprised 
under the term “internal economy” have been compared with 
those of an officer commanding a regiment; but they are 
in reality much more onerous, for while a regiment is as 
a rule concentrated in one place, the police of a district 
are scattered all over it in minute detachments. 

A district is divided for general administrative purposes 
into a certain number of petty divisions called talukas, say 
an average of ten per district. In each of these there is 
a “police station” in charge of an officer called a chief 
constable, who is to the taluka what the superintendent 
is to the district. The greater part of the taluka police 
are directly under the eye of the chief constable at the 
taluka headquarters; but there are also some four or 
five outposts, each under the charge of a head-constable 
or petty officer. A number of villages, varying from thirty 
to sixty, are assigned to each outpost; and every village 
has to be visited by a constable at least twice a month, 
and by the head-constable once a month, for the purpose 
of picking up information and supervising suspected 
characters and habitual criminals. In some large districts 
there is an assistant superintendent to aid the district 
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superintendent in his work, and every district has one or 
more inspectors to exercise a general supervision over 
the chief constables. An inspectorship is the highest rank 
to which a native police officer can attain, and the pay 
rises to 250 rupees a month. The chief constable is a most 
important personage, for under the superintendent the whole 
working of the police really depends upon him. He has to 
inspect all his outposts once a month, investigate all serious 
crimes on the spot wherever they may occur, keep a large 
number of registers of criminal investigation and other 
matters, and above all send every day to the district 
superintendent a full diary of all that has been done in his 
taluka with regard to the investigation of each crime that 
is reported until a final report is submitted. Head-con- 
stables of outposts have no power to investigate an offence 
without authority from the chief constable; and every 
complaint must be reported to that officer for orders. When 
there is no necessity for him to investigate a case himself 
he sends one of his head-constables, or orders the out- 
post head-constable to inquire into it. The investigating 
officer in each case has day by day to record his proceed- 
ings in a diary. 

There are great difficulties in the way of all investiga- 
tion of criminal offences in India, and the greatest of all 
is the supineness and ozs zwerti@ of the population, An 
Englishman, it is true, does not like to spend a day, or still 
less several days, in giving evidence in a law court, but 
still he does it as a matter of course when the necessity 
occurs. But the Hindu, unless his own interests are 
involved (and in such cases no journey is too long for him 
in order to get his adversary fined or imprisoned), has 
so keen a dislike to leaving his fields for the annoyances 
inseparable from attendance at a court of justice, that he 
will deny all knowledge of crimes that he has seen com- 
mitted with hisowneyes. He also fears that the vengeance 
of the accused person after his release may be directed 


against those who have borne witness against him, and so 
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deems it expedient to know as little as possible. Another 
great difficulty is that about one complaint out of four is 
deliberately and maliciously false. A false case often takes 
quite as much time and trouble to investigate as a true 
one ; but a lazy chief constable will often report a true case 
as a false one, in order to rid himself of the obligation to 
prosecute it up to final conviction, and also for the purpose 
of getting it struck off the register,and so show a small 
list of crimes in his taluka in the general returns. 

What greatly and needlessly adds to the work of the 
police, is the enormous number of warrants and summonses 
which are sent to them for execution by the Mamlatdar or 
native magistrate of the taluka. In England, a magistrate 
is chary of issuing a summons until he has satisfied himself 
that the charge can be fairly substantiated ; but the native 
magistrate will issue process for the appearance of ten 
accused, and as many witnesses, on an application unsup- 
ported by any testimony, and probably made out of spite. 
The serving of the process will probably occupy several 
constables for several days. I have never in my experience 
known a native magistrate refuse an application. The 
matter has to be left to their discretion. Were pressure put 
upon them, they would inevitably refuse to issue summons 
in the very case in which the issue was most necessary. 

Except in the city of Bombay and a few cantonments 
and other places, where batons only are used, the police are 
all armed. About one-third of the force, known, Jar ex- 
cellence, as the armed branch, carry muzzle-loading carbines 
of a very obsolete pattern, and the rest, known as the un- 
armed branch, carry swords and batons. All recruits alike 
go through, on enlistment, a complete course of drill as far 
as the end of company drill; but it is difficult to keep it up 
with much efficiency, except in the armed branch, who are 
generally smart and steady on parade. In most districts 
there is also a squadron of mounted police, armed with 
swords and carbines or revolvers, for the patrol of roads 
and frontiers. The purchase of their horses is another of 
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the manifold duties that fall to the lot of the district 
superintendent. Another is the proper guarding and patrol 
of large cities and cantonments, especially at night; and 
this involves great responsibility, and a system suited to the 
particular incidents of each place. The uniform of the 
force, both of the officers and men, is very neat and work- 
manlike. Besides the district police, there is a distinct 
branch of railway police, who are under a separate super- 
intendent for each railway. These men are armed only 
with batons. Their duties are to keep order amongst the 
crowd on the station platforms, and to guard the goods 
lying in the sheds. 

At the end of the year each district superintendent 
has to submit to the inspector-general and the com- 
missioner of the division a report, teeming with figures 
and bristling with all sorts of involved percentages and 
calculations on the results of his past year’s work, showing 
the fluctuations of crime, and the causes by which he 
accounts for them. It is always a great relief when this 
task is completed ; but even after the report is submitted, it 
is often returned for some further reference or explanation. 

For many years past there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the force ; but it may be questioned if the improve- 
ment will continue, unless the pay of the town grades is very 
considerably raised. Their pay has remained stationary for 
years, while the wages of all classes have risen; the ex- 
tension of railways and mills having greatly increased the 
demand for unskilled labour. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that the class of recruits is not so good as it was 
some years ago, while far more work is exacted from each 
member of the force. 

Nearly all the work of a district superintendent is, of 
course, carried on in the vernacular languages, of which, not 
counting Hindustani, there are four in the Presidency— 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Kanarese, and Sineli. An officer has 
to pass in the language of each district that he may be 
sent to. 
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During the rainy season, unless some serious crime is 
committed, the superintendent remains at his headquarters, 
and gives his special attention to the drill and setting up of 
his reserve. But, by the end of October, when the dry 
season has fairly set in, he moves into camp and wanders 
about from place to place, inspecting police-stations and 
outposts, till the rains drive him into the station at the end 
of the following May. It is essentially a nomadic life. In 
a good district, where there is sport to be found, it is by no 
means an unpleasant one—at all events during the cold 
weather. But in March, April, and May, when the hot 
winds roar around the tents, and every outline is blurred 
and distorted by mirage, it is difficult to do more than suffer 
one’s existence. Besides the duties of inspection, whenever 
there is a murder, dacoity, or other serious crime, the super- 
intendent must hurry off, no matter how great the distance 
may be, and investigate it personally, unless the report 
bringing news of the crime tells him that it has been de- 
tected and the accused person arrested. 

Altogether the duties of a district superintendent are very 
laborious and responsible. They require no inconsiderable 
amount of skilled knowledge, and they entail unwearied 
exertion. A good superintendent can get excellent work 
out of his native subordinates ; but should he be negligent 
or weak, the whole working of the district will fall to pieces 
like a house of cards. While so much depends upon these 
officers, it is to be regretted that their prospects of late 
years have been falling off. Promotion is completely 
blocked, while Government, instead of giving heed to their 
grievances, shows an inclination to cut down pay and 
travelling allowances. Epmunp C. Cox. 
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THE ART OF ACQUIRING GEOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION. 


At the meeting of the British Association which was held 
at Manchester last September, a very interesting and lively 
discussion took place on the limits and scope of geographical 
science. On the one hand, it was argued that “ geography ” 
was an indefinite expression, possessed of great powers of 
expansion, which might readily extend into fields entirely 
ungeographical, so that the study of geography might, 
and perhaps ought to, include the study of so many 
other branches of science, that the original limited and 
generally accepted meaning of the word would almost 
be lost to sight—buried in a collateral accumulation of 
geological, botanical, ethnographical, meteorological, and 
astronomical facts. The general conclusion to which 
this line of argument led was that no honest student 
of geography could afford to draw a hard and fast line 
between his own especial study and these other great 
branches* of human knowledge. Especially, it was main- 
tained, he would find the knowledge of geology a necessity, 
for only with the help of the geologist could he study the 
geography of the past sufficiently to acquire an understand- 
ing of those gradual processes of evolution which have led 
through countless ages of old worlds to the development of 
the present one, or watch, with scientific intelligence, the 
progress of alteration in structure and configuration which is 
daily going on around us. As regards the converse of the 
proposition, scientific opinion was singularly unanimous. At 
any rate, no student of other physical and natural sciences 
should neglect to acquire at least an elementary acquaintance 
with the great geographical principles which underlie the 
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order and course of. nature, governing conditions of climate 
and food supply, and thus shaping human industries and 
aims to fit the necessities of an ever-varying state of exis- 
tence. It is, indeed, because scientific opinion maintains so 
strongly that geographical knowledge should be not only an 
acquirement for scientists, but an every-day practical power 
(like all other knowledge) in the hands of well-educated 
men, that a move has at last been made towards the intro- 








d duction of its correct teaching into our schools, by recog- 
y nizing it in the first instance as a necessary part of the 
il education of teachers. For the first time, I believe, in his- 
” | tory, a geographical professorship has been founded at 
of | Cambridge. Its purpose is to impart a thoroughly scientific 
y | training to a few educational workmen to begin with, who 
t, will gradually spread abroad a better system of instruction 
y in our most prominent schools, as well as to educate our 
d rising statesmen and soldiers toa better comprehension than 
st exists at present, of the important bearing of geographical 
of knowledge on many political and military questions of 
d national importance. 

h On so large a subject as the general application of the 
it principles which were so ably discussed at the meeting of 
€ the British Association, it is by no means my object to 
it dilate. All that I propose to do is to offer a few sugges- 
1- tions from a purely professional point of view on the nature 
> of that geographical education which may serve best to 
le strengthen the hands of some who must perforce have the 
1- deepest practical interest in the bearings of geographical 
d science—viz., our soldiers and our statesmen. With the 
of former it will lie in future to make new geography by 
le wresting lands, unmapped at present, from the rule of bar- 
is barism ; with the latter rests the supreme duty of directing 
1€ the efforts of our soldiers, and of constantly correcting the 
\t map of the world by revision of its great national barriers. 
eS That geographical knowledge is political power is an 
ce aphorism which probably no one will care to discuss, but 
1€ that it is a power which has often been sadly wanting at the 
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critical moment in the hands of our statesmen is an unfortu- 
nate truth, for proof of which we need only turn to the 
pages of history. Thus we learn, from the address of the 
president in the Geographical Section of the British 
Association meeting, that “the boundary treaty of 1783 
with the United States was incapable of being carried into 
effect, as the geographical features did not correspond with 
the assumption of the Commissioners. This led to a dispute 
lasting thirty years, resulting in the boundary treaty of 
1843. The ignorance of the geography of the country in 
this case led to very inconvenient and even disastrous 
results. Again with the San Juan controversy. Historical 
and geographical knowledge, and ordinary care for the 
future development of Canada, might have led to such 
measures being taken in the first instance as would have 
prevented the cession of valuable positions to the United 
States in 1846.” This, perhaps, is somewhat ancient 
history, but modern instances are not wanting, and can 
be readily found by those who look for them. 

In our military councils it might seem at first sight 
hardly necessary to claim further room for the considera- 
tion of geography than that which it occupies at present. 
No campaign, nor any of our periodical expeditions into 
unknown and unmapped countries, is undertaken without as 
full a consideration of the physical conditions of climate and 
topography, and of all those thousand details which, weighed 
one with another, eventually furnish the key to a plan of 
action, as may be gained by the light of such geographical 
information as exists. 

It cannot be truly said that there is any want of ap- 
preciation of the advantages of geographical knowledge 
amongst our soldiers in these days. From the commander- 
in-chief to the last-joined subaltern, all are more or less 
concerned in studying the principles of applying such 
knowledge to military purposes. In our military schools 
and colleges increased attention has been given to the sub- 
jects of reconnoissance and surveying, and education in this 
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branch is both practical and as thorough as it can be made 
within the limits of time that are available for its acquisi- 
tion. And yet the results, when put to the test of practical 
experience, are far from being perfectly satisfactory. Other- 
wise how is it that, at the close of military operations of 
such an extensive and elaborate nature as those involved 
in the Egyptian campaign and the subsequent expeditions to 
the Sudan, questions can be raised involving such enor- 
mously large interests as those which were suggested to 
the public at the meeting of the British Association? In 
the president’s address, to which I have before alluded, it 
is stated that—‘“ It is possible that a more full geographical 
knowledge of Egypt and the Suez Canal might have 
materially modified our present occupation of Egypt. The 
canal could not be held without a fresh water supply, and 
the possession of Cairo and the Nile is the key to the fresh- 
water canal supplying Ismailia and Suez. Had it been 
known that a plentiful supply of water could be obtained 
close to the marine canal, independent of the Nile water, 
it is questionable how far any occupation of Egypt would 
have been necessary.’” And in the course of the meeting 
a most interesting paper was read, describing the nature 
of the route from Suakin to Berber, and apparently placing 
on record the fact that a mistake, which may well have 
cost the country millions, was made when the Nile route 
was adopted as the surest way of reaching Khartum. 

On the one hand, we have a doubt thrown on the ad- 
vantage of a complicated and expensive military manceuvre, 
and on the other, an apparently well-founded surmise that 
the adoption of the Nile route was a costly mistake. The 
Sudan expedition is now a matter of history, and very pos- 
sibly some of our present wisdom has been gained by the 
light of experience; but the further discussion of this ques- 
tion (which is of more than passing interest, inasmuch as it 
bears directly on our commercial relations with the Sudan) 
is out of place here, so long as we may assume that the 
information available, in the first instance, about the country 
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between Suakin and Berber was not considered sufficiently 
satisfactory to warrant the adoption of that route. Accurate 
and complete information in a case like this implies a great 
deal of labour in the field and much attentive study. It 
could hardly be gained by a single line of reconnoissance, 
however complete in itself, nor by the examination of 
sources of water supply which did not deal with those pos- 
sibilities of development and increase which almost always | 
exist in undeveloped countries. Such information is not 
readily obtainable, and its application to practical purposes ( 
may be almost impossible if there is a single uncertain link i 
in the whole chain of evidence. But what seems to be | 1 
always possible, is the establishment of an organized system | 
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of collecting evidence, even to the minutest detail, by I 
gradual and progressive action under skilled direction, im- t 
proving our statistics and filling up gaps in our maps as f 
time moves on, working when the horizon is clear, and I 
opportunity permits. We have no system of this sort f 
which can be said to be universally applied to the acquire- t 
ment of geographical information at present, and I believe i 
the reason to be that neither the theory of it nor its practi- s 
cability are fully understood. Thus we come to the ques- d 
tion whether any system of instruction, not too complicated O 
nor too lengthy, can be devised which will teach us how d 
to utilize all the various methods, which can be shown Ss 
to exist, of acquainting ourselves with the physical con- v 
ditions as well as the topography of unmapped regions tl 
which may possibly become the theatre of war. England g 
is peculiarly liable to have to deal with such countries, and al 
the location of them on the world’s surface is generally al 
fairly well known long before the danger of actual hostilities al 
occurs. This is not at all a question of vaguely exploring ta 
the unknown world. Whether we look to our Indian a 
frontier and the countries bordering it, to Egypt, the Sudan, at 
or South Africa, opportunities have been ample, and have m 
existed for years, of obtaining quite as much accurate geo- m 
graphical information as should enable ovr military com- _ je 
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manders to choose with certainty the best lines on which 
to move, or to adopt a provisional plan for a campaign. 
To every rule there are, doubtless, exceptions ; but generally 
there has been both ample time and abundant opportunity 
for learning all that is really necessary. This, then, seems 
to define something of the nature of the instruction required 
—learning to recognize the opportunity, and a knowledge 
of the means to take advantage of it. 

In this special branch of geographical education we 
cannot expect the universities to help us. Our officers are 
not, as a rule, educated at the universities, and if they are 
to learn the art of acquiring geographical information, as 
apart from learning geography, they must still look to our 
military schools and colleges for their teaching. The dis- 
tinction between acquiring the art of finding the way to 
fresh knowledge, and the mere habit of tabulating in the 
memory a certain number of physical and geographical 
facts, is an important one. The latter has been hitherto 
the recognized end and aim of geographical study in our 
public and private schools, and it is the foundation of the 
subsequent educational superstructure. Nor, in spite of the 
defects which have recently been pointed out in this system 
of teaching, do I think the foundation is at all to be 
despised. Most minds can be trained to the habit of ob- 
servation and of retention, without great effort, of facts 
which occur in a certain order or sequence, and the earlier 
the training is applied, the better the chance of success. A 
geographical memory, like a “whist” memory, may be an 
artificial product, and never quite so effective as an inborn 
and natural memory ; but it is a most desirable acquisition, 
and no doubt many boys acquire it by looking at maps and 
tabulating in their minds the facts which they illustrate in 
a certain order of their own. The first step towards the 
art of acquiring new information is instruction in map- 
making, and this begins, after leaving school, under our 
military teachers. With all the varied and important sub- 
jects of purely military education, which our officers are now 
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expected to study, it is impossible that even this can be 
complete. It begins, and generally ends, with the acquire- 
ment of a certain facility in the topographical illustration 
of ground suitable to local or tactical requirements, but 
hardly extending to the purposes of geographical mapping 
such as is required to determine the broader principles of 
strategy. Great improvements have lately been introduced 
into this technical instruction. English officers may fairly 
claim to hold their own against those of any nation in 
the world in their capacity for making a cleverly illustrated 
reconnoissance or a tactical map. But they do not, and at 
present they cannot, learn at our military institutions how 
to fit those maps to the requirements of systematic geo- 
graphical surveying, which is the demand of the present 
age, and which can only be carried out by experienced 
specialists. 

What is it, then, that can be added to our military teach- 
ing, or what change can possibly be introduced into our 
present methods, which can lead to a more comprehensive 
practice of the art of acquiring information so as to strengthen 
the councils of our military leaders when the time for action 
arrives ? 

If I venture to offer a few suggestions in reply, it is with 
the full consciousness of the difficulties which may beset 
any addition, or any change. Every instructor in the many 
branches of military science would gladly claim more time 
and attention for his particular branch of study than he now 
gets. I can only point to the enormous interests at stake, 
and crave the attention of our educational authorities to a 
few points for consideration, which, haply, may be found 
worth it. 

In the first place, I think that our military teaching is 
almost too entirely practical. All officers are now taught the 
art of topography on the same system, and with the same 
object of being able to produce a readable military map. Of 
those that are instructed only a few will ever become special- 
ists, or ever apply their knowledge to practical effect in the 
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field. The majority will turn their attention to the many rival 
lines of military study which suit their idiosyncrasies better, 
or promise a shorter road to promotion ; and out of this 
majority it must be remembered that some will rise to those 
positions of high command which give the power of 
advising Government on questions which may turn on an 
appreciation of accurate geographical knowledge. Men who 
are clumsy and inexpert draughtsmen, with no taste for 
exploration, and who speedily forget all the little they ever 
learned of maps and map-making on staff college principles, 
may yet find themselves, by force of ability or interest, 
political arbitrators in great national questions out of which 
the difficult road can only be opened by a geographical key. 
To such men, on whom practical instruction has, to a 
certain extent at least, been wasted, a general theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of the information required, and 
the ways of obtaining it, would be invaluable, for it may lie 
with them, after all, to use the brains of the specialist to the 
best effect, and in the right direction. Is it absolutely 
necessary that all officers should be instructed to the same 
extent in all branches of military science ?—that they should 
all, in short, be ground through the same educational mill ? 
We see that the demand of the age on every hand is for 
specialists, and when the educational course is complete the 
demand is partially met by the natural drifting off of officers 
into many different channels of military practice. Could not 
this separation be effected a little earlier, and with better 
effect, by some sort of give-and-take system in the curri- 
culum of military study that would suit all varieties of indi- 
vidual capacity, and at the same time lighten the labours of 
our instructors? Thus, while all alike could speedily acquire 
a theoretical knowledge of what we may call the strategy of 
geography, comparatively few need be put through the long 
course of instruction which is necessary to gain even a 
partial acquaintance with the practice of map-making. 
The same system could -be applied with equal force to 
other branches of study, so that the general course need not 
12 
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be lengthened for any individual, unless he possessed 
unusual aptitude for absorbing all varieties of military 
knowledge. On some such method as this it appears 
possible, without any radical change, to introduce a 
theoretical acquaintance with these larger aims which it is 
the object of geographical study to teach, and which may 
enable every officer hereafter to direct the brain-power of 
others into the right channels, though he may not be able to 
draw a line on a map himself. 

The next question that will certainly be asked is, “ What 
is the theory of obtaining geographical information which 
you propose to teach?” 

And here I must frankly admit a very great difficulty. 
It would require a whole book to illustrate the theory 
properly, and that book remains to be written. So greatly 
has the science of geographical surveying developed lately 
under the pressure of constant demand, not so much by the 
adoption of new principles and new instruments, as by the 
application of old. principles and improved instruments to 
new methods, that it must be admitted as an unfortunate 
fact that there is no work extant which at all adequately 
deals with the subject in its present stage of development. 
We can only hope that some such addition to our educa- 
tional text-books will be forthcoming soon, and meanwhile 
it is only possible to begin with a general definition, and 

suggest a few points of interest connected with it. Com- 
mencing with an understanding that there is no part of the 
habitable globe which cannot be reached and geographically 
surveyed under favourable conditions, matter for theoretical 
teaching lies first in the recognition of the opportunity, and 
of the existence of those favourable conditions; next, in a 
‘knowledge of ways and means ; and lastly, in the proper 
application of those means to the infinite variety of political 
circumstances and physical conditions which may govern 
the country about which we want to know. 

Now, as regards opportunity. To judge by experience 
there certainly would seem to be a prevailing opinion that 
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the best opportunity of securing a practical military map of 
an unmapped theatre of military operations, is during the 
actual progress of such operations ; and the result is that 
we are always finding ourselves geographically wise after 
the time for application of our wisdom to practical purposes 
has passed away. It will be conceded by military men that 
maps and information are not so much wanted in illustra- 
tion of what has been done, as guides and assistants to 
what there may be to do. 

But many will perhaps maintain that there is often no 
way of reaching the map information that is required till a 
force takes the field to protect the surveyors, and that it is 
often impossible to tell in what direction it may eventually 
be necessary to direct that force, until the actual moment 
arrives to take the field. This objection is based on the 
assumption that trustworthy geographical information, 
sufficiently complete and accurate to serve military ends, 
can only be obtained by the employment of British officers 
or surveyors, who would doubtless need protection in a 
partially or wholly hostile country. This assumption I 
maintain to be no longer correct. Years of experience 
have at last taught us that skill and truthfulness in acquir- 
ing geographical information are by no means confined to 
Europeans. I am quite aware that it is regarded as a sort 
of axiom, even by some of our best authorities, that natives 
are not to be trusted for independent work, and instances 
of their bringing back false map information, when they 
have imagined themselves beyond reach of detection, may 
possibly be quoted. I can only reply, that in all my 
experience I have never detected deliberate “ fudging” on 
the part of natives, neither do I admit that there is any 
excuse with present methods of applying checks, for 
such “ fudging ” passing undetected. But I feel justified in 
maintaining more than this. I believe that for patient, 
persistent, unwearied devotion to his work, as well as for 
close accuracy in detail, the native, as a rule, excels the 
European ; neither can there be the least doubt about his 
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general capacity to cover more ground, and to do more 
under trying conditions of climate than the average 
European can possibly’be expected to do. It appears to 
me that the degree of his trustworthiness depends 
chiefly on the nature and degree of his training. For it 
must be admitted that truth-telling as a moral principle is 
avery rare exception in the native character, and yet the 
native mind is peculiarly susceptible of being trained to a 
full appreciation of the value of scientific exactness. Natives 
are acknowledged to be excellent mathematicians by 
nature, and in all departments of State we find this mental 
characteristic of theirs applied to practical purposes in 
minute details of record-keeping and accounts. Strangely 
enough it is only in the direction of collecting statistical 
information for political and military purposes, that natives 
are employed who are often, unhappily, guiltless of that 
appreciation of accuracy which is to be derived from train- 
ing. Not only are we largely dependent on untrained 
natives for our knowledge of what passes beyond our own 
borders, but in many cases their pay and possible promo- 
tion depends on the amount of information they bring. 
The result is only what might be expected—a well- 
founded suspicion that many reports require so much 
salting as to render them altogether indigestible. But 
as to the great value of the well-trained native as an explor- 
ing and mapping agent, there should be no further 
question. Experience has taught us nothing if it has not 
taught us this. 

Once admit that it is not necessary always to employ 
the British officer as our means of acquiring maps and 
information, and the question of opportunity should dis- 
appear. Opportunity should be always, and every day, 
and our system of acquiring statistical and map knowledge 
should be that of an untiring, unresting machine, moving 
under the influence of well-trained brain-power with smooth 
regularity, sweeping up scattered leaves of information from 
all the wide area of the world in which England is inte- 
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rested, and never required to work with jerky and spas- 
modic haste under undue pressure, against time. 

It may be argued that while this is all very well for India, 
where a native staff can be raised, or for the countries 
bordering India, there would be great difficulty in training 
explorers who would be available for general service. But I 
think that if we look a little over the map of the world to see 
where geographical information is of the highest import- 
ance as affecting English interests, we shall find it so much 
centred in the East, that for the present at any rate we may 
content ourselves with India for our training-school. We 
can, in India, find natives (not necessarily natives of 
Hindustan) who could make their way into any part of 
non-Russian Asia, and who would be just as available and 
as useful for general service as our native soldiers have 
proved themselves to be. It is the extension of the, as 
yet, undeveloped Indian system, and of the Indian native 
staff, that is advocated, not the formation of a new corps of 
geographers and explorers elsewhere. And with this ex- 
tension there should be a more widely spread understand- 
ing of the real relations between the Indian and English 
intelligence systems. There is much information which 
can be best obtained from India as a base, through Indian 
agency, but for many excellent reasons it can best be sifted 
and checked in England. There will always be chaff with 
the wheat, and the sieve must necessarily be in the hands 
of those nearest to the ever-shifting scenes of European 
politics. 

But when the value of native work and the facility, 
economy, and readiness with which it may be utilized is fully 
understood, there remains yet much of the theory of 
geographical map-making to be learned. The final end of 
all surveying and exploring is a useful map ; but before any 
map can be made that can be accepted as of real 
geographical value (however great its local or tactical 
value), it must be based on, and checked by, a compara- 
tively rigidly accurate system of measurement, which 
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involves the use of instruments of far higher capacity than 
those which serve topographical purposes only. And this 
more scientific part of the general system must always be 
in the hands of specialists, although a theoretic acquaintance 
with the general principles is indispensable to all. Without 
entering too far into technical details, I may broadly 
indicate a few necessary subjects for study. 

The nature and relative value of different classes of 
astronomical observations, for example, especially their 
value in connection with triangulation, methods of trian- 
gulation, traverse systems when triangulation fails, and all 
the various means adopted to secure a sound and capable 
framework of well-fixed positions on which to piece to- 
gether the scattered topographical map units, which would 
have no geographical resting-place otherwise ; the nature 
of the final maps and their reproduction, in order to make 
them of the utmost possible use in the field —all this 
should be theoretically understood, not only in order to 
give full effect and value to the work of many officers who 
have inclination and opportunity for travelling over un- 
trodden fields, but also to furnish our future leaders and 
administrators with a fair idea of what is requisite in a 
geographical staff, and how to apply their capabilities 
rightly. But alas! on this subject so much is there to 
teach and to learn, which is as yet unwritten, that I feel 
myself in the position of one advocating the making of 
bricks without straw. It is with the object chiefly of 
appealing to those whose experience and knowledge of the 
subject is supplemented by leisure to give their knowledge 
to the world, that I have alluded to these technicalities. 

On the “application of ways and means,” z.c., the use of 
native explorers, and the employment in the field of a fully 
organized survey and intelligence system, nothing need be 
said here. Amongst our great military leaders, there are 
some who have given this subject their careful consideration, 
after a fair experience of the value of the geographical 
-knowledge that has been obtained under present méthods 
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of working. It is most gratifying to observe the unquali- 
fied approval, expressed by so high an authority as Sir F. 
Roberts, of the successful results obtained during the 
Burmese campaign by the combined efforts of the In- 
telligence and Survey Departments, It is particularly to 
the happy combination of the work of these two depart- 
ments in the field that he alludes, and he attributes its 
success to the experience gained during the Afghan War. 
Here, then, is one key to the principle of utilizing skilled 
surveyors in the field where geographical knowledge has 
all to be gained, and to be turned to military account. We 
hope ere long that the Survey Staff will be recognized as 
a distinctly military item in the plan of similar campaigns, 
and will be placed on the same footing, as regards service, 
with their colleagues in the Intelligence Department. 

But as regards the extended use of trained explorers, in 
anticipation of campaigns and field operations, as a syste- 
matic and never-resting means of obtaining information at 
all times, I believe that there is ample room for its adoption 
on a scale as yet unattempted, and in directions as yet un- 
thought of. 

So far as a general diffusion of geographical knowledge, 
by means of “courses ” at the university, on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Mackinder before the British Association, is 
concerned, it is clear that it cannot, as a rule, much affect 
the military element amongst students, and our soldiers 
must still gain their knowledge through the medium of 
military schools and the staff college. But our soldiers, 
after all, are in these days but advisers to Government on 
many questions which involve at the very outset a com- 
prehensive knowledge of geography. The final directing 
and shaping of most military episodes in English history 
has been in the hands of our statesmen, and it is this, the 
most important class of public functionaries, that the uni- 
versity education is designedly planned to reach. Here, 
again, we return to the old ground. The mere general 
knowledge of a large number of physiographical and topo- 
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graphical facts, and even the retention of the power to 
read maps correctly, and to use them rightly, is not in itself 
sufficient to secure an economical administration of military 
operations, or of foreign policy where geography is inti- 
mately concerned, if the art of acquiring special information 
is lost sight of. Consequently, I cannot think that any 
university course could be entirely satisfactory in its results 
if it did not include something of the theory of this art, 
and add instruction in map-making to instruction in map- 
reading. It appears to be with our statesmen as with our 
soldiers, rather a want of the knowledge how to obtain new 
information than general geographical ignorance, which leads 
occasionally to the adoption of complicated and expensive 
plans of action, followed too often by a national reflection 
how that plan might have been simplified, and expense 
curtailed, if only a few more geographical facts had been 
ascertained before starting. It lies, too, with our states- 
men and politicians to encourage the spirit of inquiry, and 
to decide how far efforts to obtain new knowledge may be 
safely carried. They have to balance the advantages and 
disadvantages of such attempts, and it may frequently 
happen (as, for example, on our Indian frontier) that the 
political reasons against exploration may appear far to 
outweigh the prospective value of the information likely to 
be obtained. There have been, and there are still, amongst 
our great civil leaders, many men of most distinguished 
scientific attainments, to whom it could not for a moment 
be supposed that the advantage of accurate geographical 
knowledge is of no account. Two at least of India’s 
viceroys have been presidents of the Royal Geographical 
Society. The cause of geography cannot complain of 
lack of interest in the highest quarters, either civil or 
military. But in spite of this, we can truly say that it is 
only within the last few years that we have learned enough 
about our own Indian frontier to serve our immediate 
military requirements, and of what lay beyond it we, knew 
but very little indeed before the last Afghan war. If a 
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detailed statement of what even now we do zof know, 
could be published to the world at large, it would doubt- 
less much astonish some of our continental critics, who 
make all things subservient to military ends. It is, indeed, 
no want of interest that bars the way to new information, 
either in India or in England. It is the fear of political com- 
plications, the desire to preserve peace on our borders, and 
to show ourselves true to our national principles of respect 
for other people’s property and prejudices. And yet | 
think if it once could be made clear that the art of acquiring 
new information is not necessarily one that interferes with 
such prejudices, but which can be made to fit and to fall in 
with them all the world over; that it can be prosecuted 
with facility and economy, and yet yield results amply good 
enough for all practical military or political purposes ; there 
would occasionally be a different decision recorded on the 
rival advantages of finding out that which it may well be 
worth millions to us to know, even at some slight risk, and 
of remaining in a state of ignorance which only possesses 
the present merit of being peaceful and secure. 

If there is one political function more than another for 
which it would appear desirable to obtain full preliminary 
geographical information, it would certainly seem at first 
sight to be that of determining a national boundary. 

But although this principle has always been fully recog- 
nized by most continental nations, it has never (as we 
learned from the British Association) been recognized by 
England; and the reason must be sought in the same fixed 
principle of avoiding the appearance of intermeddling with 
any foreign State before the time arrives for politica! action. 
Under certain conditions, however, this policy is certainly 
disadvantageous to our interests. Ceferis paribus, it must 
always happen that in settling a boundary, as in settling a 
campaign, the completest geographical knowledge carries 


-with it the greatest power of successful venture, whether 


applied to the first negotiations on broad general principles, 
or to the inevitable discussion of minute topographical 
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detail afterwards ; and it is no doubt in recognition of this 
important advantage that other countries have adopted the 
system of commencing operations of this nature by the free 
use of a scientific staff of surveyors. Whilst Great Britain 
has no land boundary of her own to look after, she has 
probably had more experience in laying down boundaries 


beyond the limits of her own shores than any country in the | 


modern world of nations. Boundaries of all sorts and con- 
ditions have fallen to her statesmen to determine in the 
past, and probably never in her history was there a vista of 
more boundaries to be determined in the future than there 
is at present; so that her past experience in geographical 
work of this kind should afford ample subject for study for 
future guidance. But it must be observed that there have 
been, and will yet be, many geographical barriers to be de- 
marcated on the world’s surface about which there may 
appear fair room for argument as to the precise value of 
map information in the preliminary stages of demarcation. 
In uncivilized and barbarous countries, where an unedu- 
cated people, guiltless of the knowledge of books and 
maps, have yet to be taught that a certain definite line 
is to mark the limits of their depradations and lawlessness, 
the map becomes a mere illustration to ourselves of what 
has been effected when demarcation is complete. It carries 
with it no public responsibility for the correctness of that 
demarcation, and is a dead letter to all but our own adminis- 
trators. What our barbarous friends require is a_ plain, 
practical barrier, marked on the face of nature in unmis- 
takable characters which the most ignorant of them cannot 
fail to recognize. For ourselves we may be well content 
with a geographical record which can afford to wait till 
time and opportunity give it its due scientific place. Thus, 
perhaps, it has come about that under a// circumstances we 
are apt to regard a geographical map as an illustration of 
the end rather than a means and assistance to the com- 
mencement of political operations of this class; whilst, on 
the other hand, some of our civilized neighbours possibly 
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err in the opposite direction. It would not, perhaps, be 
strictly correct to say that we follow any system whatever. 
If we have one, it is that of carrying out our mapping and 
collection of necessary information parz passu, with political 
negotiations in the field. But when the question to be 
settled lies between ourselves and a civilized and scientific 
people, there are certain disadvantages about this system 
which, from an economic point of view, are worth considera- 
tion. It will be found that nearly every point that may 
arise for political discussion has to be decided on topo- 
graphical evidence, and that evidence must be complete 
before any decision is possible. In an article in the 
October number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, written by Sir 
West Ridgeway, as his final review of a similar situation, he 
remarks that “ the only known way of demarcating a frontier 
is by maps and pillars” —that is to say, by maps first, and a 
sufficiency of pillars, or other natural and artificial land- 
marks, to prevent its remaining merely a map or “ paper” 
boundary, afterwards. This is a valuable amendment on 
some opinions that were expressed by equally high authori- 
ties before the commencement of the operations to which he 
alludes, and it may be accepted as the result of hard expe- 
rience. Here, then, is the weak point of the system. There 
can be no escape from the necessity of map-making, and, 
until the maps are made, the political machine must stand 
still, and must saddle the country with the cost of its 
maintenance—unless, indeed, it can be worked by the 
geographers. It would not be at all safe to assume that a 
topographical delineation of disputed country, undertaken 
by one party to the dispute, will serve the political purposes 
of both. It is conceivable that the aims and interests of 
two Governments may be at variance, and that every yard 
of a boundary may present a possible point of dispute. 
Under such circumstances even maps, unhappily, can be 
shaped to meet political ends, and it becomes distinctly 
advisable that accurate information should be distributed on 
both sides from sources which each can trust. Thus, the 
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amount of delay, and the risks and the cost of it, become 
finally regulated by the map-making capacity of the weakest 
scientific staff. In support of these views, I will once again 
refer to Sir West Ridgeway’s political and popular article 
in Zhe Nineteenth Century. Inthe very slight sketch which 
is there given of the progress of demarcation from the day 
when the political mission, with its ‘“ motley, polyglot, un- 
disciplined mob” of followers, left Quetta, till its return to 
India, we read of much unfortunate delay. After the long 
winter of 1884—85—so full of stirring incident—was over, 
there followed a weary summer, passed in the Herat valley 
—a summer which was, however, all too short for the interest 
it brought with it to geographers. Then, when topo- 
graphical evidence was complete enough to enable our 
administrators in London to define a large section of the 
boundary, by the protocol of September, 1885, with a pre- 
cision which left little room for local dispute, and demarca- 
tion so far was complete, we find reference to the “idle 
winter” which was passed in luxurious, if somewhat cold, 
quarters east of the Murghab. That Arctic winter was the 
busiest time of all for the map-makers. When accurate 
mapping had come to an end, and topography was still 
vague and uncertain, want of geographical information had 
led to difficulties in the shape of untenable claims on both 
sides, to disagreements, and references to Governments, 
that only ended finally when two other sections of the 
boundary were settled at St. Petersburg. There was, indeed, 
yet another long summer, as politically idle as the preceding 
winter, passed on the Oxus, whilst the Khwaja Salor diff- 
culty was being threshed out, ere this was accomplished. 
Thus, only a comparatively unimportant part of the boun- 
dary, passing through a country so difficult that the sur- 
veyors even could hardly reach it, was locally settled, and 
’ its settlement necessarily depended chiefly on the evidence 

of completed topography. This illustration is only one out 
of many that might be adduced in support of the suggestion 
that from an economic, if not from a scientific, point of 
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view, it would be better to secure accurate geographical 
information first, and to proceed to political details only 
when that information is complete. 

No system of geographical education would be satisfac- 
tory, or, indeed, would attain to its highest practical aim, 
that did not inculcate, from the very outset, principles of 
strict accuracy in observation. Accuracy in observing and 
recording the phenomena of nature is not necessarily to be 
expected from the possessors of minds disciplined by the 
ordinary training of military and political schools. Years 
spent in scientific study even do not always result in habits 
of careful inference from accurately observed facts. The 
true observer of nature, like the true poet, is himself a 
natural rather than an artificial product. Yet habits of 
accurate recording and care in defining such geographical 
phenomena as we do see, or such as have been seen by 
others, may be acquired, and their acquirement may reason- 
ably be expected to be one of the most valuable results of a 
course of geographical study. The technical terms used by 
geographers are often vague enough to allow of great 
latitude of interpretation. Thus, so apparently simple a 
term as a “ range of mountains,” will be found, on examina- 
tion, to convey a variety of impressions to different minds, 
and to this, no doubt, is partly due those extraordinary 
divergences of opinion that occasionally appear in descrip- 
tions of even a small area of country. No two men will 
describe a grass field or a strip of desert in the same way. 
Simple diversity of definition is, however, no excuse for 
slipshod geography, and it is this which has so often been 
the bane of political geographers. It is no exaggeration at 
all to say that inaccurate or insufficient topographical de- 
scriptions, and the misspelling or misapplication of names, 
have cost England millions, and will cost millions more if 
the value of accuracy in such matters is not rightly taught 
and learned. It is not so very long ago that one of our 
leading statesmen, in whose hands might possibly have 
rested the issues of peace or war on our Indian frontier, 
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described Afghanistan asa country of mountains, intersected 
by passes which led ever upward into regions of gradually 
increasing altitude, till at last they reached the limits of 
perpetual snow. Whilst describing Afghanistan, he was 
picturing to himself the Himalaya. Even in the article to 
which we have already once or twice referred, we find allu- 
sion made to three rivers rising in the Hindu Kush, and 
finaliy lost in the “ Chul” —of which three rivers not one 
rises in the Hindu Kush, and only two find their way to 
the “ Chul.” There would be no harm in such generalities, 
which are framed, perchance, to meet the crude ideas of the 
British public on geographical subjects, if they never carried 
with them any authoritative force, and if they were always 
confined to merely elementary popular narratives. But, 
alas! similar inaccuracies sometimes creep into treaties, 
protocols, and agreements, at a heavy cost to the country. 
There seems to be no necessity for them. There is cer- 
tainly no obvious reason why politicals should ever commit 
themselves to descriptive gecgraphy, and hardly, even, to 
the bare mention of geographical names. There is not a 
point on the globe that cannot be more minutely defined by 
scientific formulae than by any description that ever was 
framed, and there are but few points on the globe of which 
the scientifically correct geographical position cannot be 
ascertained. It is the diffusion of the knowledge of these 
things that is wanted ; the proof of them, and the theory of 
the art of acquiring information, that should be taught at 
our great educational institutions, if geographical knowledge 
is to become a more effective political weapon in the hands 
of our statesmen and administrators. Surely, if “the 
study of geography” covers so wide a field for investiga- 
tion as was claimed for it at the meeting of the British 
Association, space may be found for the art of discovering 
new facts concerning it. 
T. Huncerrorp Horpicu. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA. 


Or the many social problems relating to Indian matters 
which have given rise to endless discussion, and to acri- 
monious controversy, perhaps few have been more con- 
spicuous or more hotly debated than the question of 
emancipating the peasant from the thraldom of the usurer, 
and leaving him to enjoy the fruit of his labour and the 
product of his toil. The subject also merits attention as 
affording a striking illustration of the fallacies of the 
doctrinaire school of philanthropic enthusiasts; men who 
are apt to take logic, and not experience, as the guide of 
their would-be benevolent experiments, who prefer theo- 
retical soundness to practical utility, making no allowance 
for possible friction when their schemes come to be put 
into practice, nor for the thousand and one minuti« of 
daily life which go to make up existence. 

Judged by the standard of pure philanthropy, the pro- 
posal to start, in the East, “agricultural banks” charged 
with the duty of making advances to the landholding and 
farming classes—the “ryots” in fact—on such moderate 
terms as will enable them both to repay the loan with com- 
parative ease, and to provide without difficulty for the 
wants and requirements of the families dependent on them 
for support, is scarcely open to hostile criticism. The evils 
and the dangers of usury are so apparent, the misery in- 
flicted by unprincipled professional money-lenders on the 
tiller of the soil so unquestionable and notorious, that, as 
a matter of principle, an agricultural bank would, indeed 
could, have no opponents. In theory the scheme is per- 
fect: it conjures up delightful pictures of a contented 
peasantry reaping where they have sown, in the place of 
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a degraded mass of humanity trodden under foot by an 
extortionate body of money-grabbers, dead to the dictates 
of conscience, who oppress the lowly, and plunder the 
fatherless and the widow. Possessing no bowels of com- 
passion, they crush their victims beneath the hoof of 
tyrannous rapacity. To sweep away this rabble of extor- 
tioners, to clear the land of such fiends in human shape, 
whenever and wherever they may be found, cannot, it 
would seem at the first glance, but be advantageous to the 
community at large, and a blessing to humanity in general. 

Before proceeding to point out circumstances which may 
materially darken the colouring of the above imaginary 
picture, or considering in detail the nature and the modus 
operand? of an agricultural bank, it may be profitable to 
sketch in outline the village agricultural system as it exists, 
and has for ages existed, not only in the Deccan, but, with 
slight modifications, generally throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

The ryot, then, holds the land subject to the annual 
payment to the Government of a small sum calculated 
according to the productive capabilities of the soil, the 
prices of cereals prevalent in the neighbourhood, the means 
of communication with market towns, the variableness of 
climate, the liability to drought or inundation, the facilities 
for irrigation, &c. He also owns the cattle, other labour 
being supplied by himself and the members of his family. 
It is, however, rare for him to be a capitalist, even if that 
word be taken in its humblest sense of having enough 
money in hand wherewith to pay one’s way. To procure 
seed, to support his family until the harvest shall have been 
gathered in, to provide for extra outlay in order to replace 
cattle, or to pay the heavy marriage expenses which custom 
—tyrant custom—exacts from the poorest peasant, he must 
have recourse to a native capitalist known as the Saukar, 
who “finances” him through the year, making the 
necessary advances, and recouping himself by the lion’s 
share of the harvest as soon as it is fairly vacoltd. 
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At times of a bumper crop the Saukar got a large con- 
tribution ; if the yield was only middling, he received less ; 
while if the rain held off, and the grain withered, the ryot 
asked for time. By this f7o vata division of crops the 
Saukar may be said to have become a kind of sleeping 
partner in the concern. In ancient times, when this primi- 
tive sort of mc¢tayer partnership was general throughout the 
land, it may well be supposed that, in the emphatic words 
of Sir John Strachey, which are applicable to the present 
day, ‘‘money-lenders were obviously as necessary to the 
Indian agriculturist as the seed which he sows, or as the 
rain which falls from heaven to water his fields.” 

The position of this important item of village society 
was that which he had occupied from time immemorial, and 
which he still occupies in the Native States with slight 
modifications, caused by the feeling of native rulers that they 
are in a manner bound to copy, however reluctantly, every 
‘‘improvement” which the “Sahib log” has introduced 
into Indian administration. 

But in olden times, and even now, in most Native 
States, the Saukar would not think of crippling his debtor 
by seizing from the latter his plough and cattle, far less did 
he expect to sell up the ryot’s ancestral holding. Not 
only was (and is) the feeling of the people (in this respect 
in consonance with the merciful legislation of the Jews) 


| opposed to any extreme rigour which would strip the ryot 


of his means of livelihood, but in Native States, as in the 
early days of British rule, the creditor had but little legal 


| power to enforce his demands. 


Unfortunately, all this has been changed by interference 


with the immemorial customs of the country ; legislation 


has utterly disorganized the old system. Macaulay’s 
celebrated description of the evils caused by the intro- 
duction of English Law Courts into the Presidency Towns 


is, mutatis mutandis, a delineation, not a whit exaggerated, 


of the result of the introduction among simple, though 


| naturally litigious, races, of all the crude refinements (if the 
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phrase be permissible) of English procedure. In a moment, 
and as by some malignant spell, the relations of comparative 
good feeling which had for centuries existed between 
creditor and debtor were replaced by hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. The once placable Saukar became no 
longer a partner, but an absolute master, armed with the 
power of seizing and selling everything the ryot possessed 
—his house, land, plough, oxen, bedding, cooking utensils, 
even the clothing of himself and family ; while, should these 
not suffice to pay his debts and the heavy accumulated 
interest thereon, he himself was liable to be thrown into a 
debtor's prison. The cultivator became, in short, the bond- 
slave of his former partner. 

No wonder that in some places, notably in the Deccan, 
the discontent of the people took the form of organized 
rebellion to a law which must have appeared to them 
demonstrably iniquitous. 

The suppression of disorder, the first duty of a Govern- 
ment (Home Rule politics had not as yet been invented), 
was soon followed by a well-meant attempt, on the part of 
the Bombay authorities, to perform the second, that of 
redressing grievances. This took the shape of a measure 
called the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, by which the 
creditor was not allowed to pursue his debtor to the very 
brink of ruin. He was no longer to be able to sell the 
ryot’s land in exectition of a decree ; and was, like Job's 
persecutor, told, “ Upon himself put not forth thine hand.” 
The unhappy and ignorant ryot was at least to be free from 
personal duress. This was a step in the right direction ; 
but there is still ample opportunity for improving the status 
of the cultivator of the soil, and it was in these circum- 
stances that the agricultural bank was proposed, as a 
promising means of solving a problem, the effectual solution 
of which, by universal admission, is as pressing as it is 
indubitably important. An examination of this question 
from every point of view may be not less interesting than 


profitable. 
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The beneficial character of the object aimed at by the 
bank being admitted, its advocates are, in the attempt to 
give effect to it, confronted, at the very outset, with a grave 
difficulty ; a large proportion of the ryots of India are 
already, more or less, indebted to the Saukar. And as it 
is obviously not the desire, or indeed the interest, of the 
bank to let the ryot increase his liabilities, it is evident 
that any scheme for putting matters right must include 
some provision for liquidating the Saukar’s claim: just as 
a second mortgagee not infrequently finds it to his advan- 
tage to pay off the first. Now, how is this to be done? 
Sometimes the Saukar, who may be depended on to know 
the exact pecuniary position of every ryot in his village, 
may be willing, knowing his debtor to be a ruined man, to 
accept a composition of a few annas in the rupee. But at 
times, perhaps too frequently, he will demand his pound of 
flesh. And what then? Sir William Wedderburn, late of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who has taken a prominent part 
in advocating the establishment of agricultural banks in the 
Bombay Presidency, borrows from the original sketch of Mr. 
Hope’s Relief Bill the suggestion that a Commission shall 
be appointed, “in order to ascertain and compromise the old 
debts” of the cultivator. The necessity of attaining this ob- 
ject has never been questioned : as has been well remarked 
—and the observation is applicable to all schemes for the 
relief of debtors, agricultural or other—“ the frst step has 
always been to provide for the reduction of the claims .. . 
to reasonable amounts.” In the case under discussion it is the 
possibility of effecting a compromise which is the doubtful 
point. If the Commission be not empowered by some 
special enactment, it will be a laughing-stock to all concerned; 
if it be so empowered, it must have authority to do some- 
thing more than merely to place its opinion on record. Then, 
what is this something to be? Should the Saukar not 
abate a jot of his claim is “ pressure” to be brought to bear 
on him? If so, and the attempt fail, is it to be followed by 
compulsion? In other words, is this victim of “ zabardasti” 


We 
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to be forced, under the guise of humanity, to accept an anna 
in full satisfaction of a rupee? Is the usurer to be com- 
pelled by law to abandon claims to which by the present 
law he is entitled? is the law to abrogate the law? Faczles 
descensus Averni—easy the transition from pressure to 
compulsion, from force to spoliation, the last not the less 
cruel and oppressive, because the oppressor acts under 
the guise of philanthropy, and turns his eyes upward, vainly 
endeavouring to make actions of the earth, earthy, appear 
as though of the heaven, heavenly. 

And, if compulsion be revolting—as it will be—to every 
honourable advocate of the establishment of the bank, and if, 
as will happen in many cases, the proceedings of a Commis- 
sion, deprived of this weapon, be resultless, or should the 
members of a fairly constituted Commission, even armed 
with compulsory powers, differ as to the propriety of their 
employment, who is to pay the costs of the abortive investi- 
gation? Is the bank to do so? This would make no 
small hole in its expected profits, if not in its capital. Or is 
the expense to be drawn from that inexhaustible milch-cow, 
the Government ? The shareholders would assuredly demur 
to the one, and the taxpayers to the other, alternative. 

Another objection to the proposed bank is that, like a 
Brummagem bayonet, it fails those who are most in need of 
it. For we are told by its advocates that they do not con- 
template, nor indeed, say they, is it possible, to reach the 
ryots who are beyond all hope of redemption. “A certain 
amount of solvency” on their part is, it seems, to be an 
indispensable condition of success as regards the bank. So 
that the scheme fails in direct proportion to the need for it. 
The well-to-do cultivator, who has fields, crops, and imple- 
ments, to be mortgaged, need not, even at present, be in 
trouble to get an advance. He can fight his own battles. 
It is the outcasts in the world of agriculture who really 
need the helping hand. And what more crushing rejoinder 
to all arguments in favour of the scheme under consideration 
can be adduced than the fact that the assistance to be ex- 
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tended to the peasantry of India must bear an inverse ratio 
to their necessities? The poorest obtain nought, the com- 
paratively affluent are to have money poured into their laps 
without stint or measure. Truly, “to him that hath shall 
be given abundantly,” should be the motto of this agricul- 
tural bank. If an analogous case be needed, it may be 
found in the pawnshop in this country, or the Mont de Piété 
abroad. The classes here which need legislative protection 
are not the well-to-do artizan or the thrifty clerk, but the 
lower strata of society, the members of which earn a pre- 
carious existence, and have not the means of procuring the 
materials wherewith to labour when fate throws them a 
chance hour or two’s work : then a visit to the pawnbroker, 
if a snare, may become a necessity ; but would a bank solve 
the problem? As Lord Beaconsfield would have put it, 
‘this is a colossal query.” 

But, for the sake of argument, let all these initial diffi- 
culties be cleared away, let the fullest concessions be made 
as to the indebtedness of the ryot, and let it be granted 
that there is a legitimate need for a legitimate advance 
on legitimate terms. What is to be the modus operandi ? 
And, first, as to the borrower. It may be presumed that 
a bank could have agencies only in certain large and 
populous centres of industry; for, were it otherwise, it is 
obvious that the expenses of conducting operations over 
large areas with numerous and costly agencies, would 
be so considerable as to make it utterly impossible for the 
Banking Association to lend on terms more favourable 
than those which are now procurable at the hands of the 
much-abused Saukar: it would be the old, old story, that 
“Priest is Presbyter writ large.” Would it not too be perti- 
nent to inquire, where would be the advantage of sweeping 
away one class of persons, whose action and:‘whose mode of 
doing business are understood by the people, in order to 
replace them by a similar set, under a different name, and, 
doubtless, with a far more rigid system of procedure? It 
must, then, be conceded, even by the defenders of the 
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scheme, that agencies are to be comparatively few and far 
between. Hence it follows that a ryot who requires an 
advance may have to betake himself some considerable dis- 
tance to get the funds he needs. Will he do this? Can 
he do it? Nor must it, in this connection, be overlooked 
that, not only does the journey involve expenditure, but 
that it would almost certainly necessitate a stay, for at least 
one or two nights, in a large town; and it is open to ques- 
tion how far it may be desirable to expose to the tempta- 
tions and perils of a city the inexperienced from the village 
toilers, unacquainted with the busy haunts of men, and 
ignorant as to the snares of “high civilization.” The pitfall of 
the Saukar would be ill-replaced by the enticements of dissi- 
pation, the seductions of gaiety, and the dangers of vice. 
What a consummation! And all this under the guise of 
humanity and philanthropy. x passant it is instructive to 
remark that this very difficulty has been experienced in 
Egypt, where cultivation is to a great extent confined to the 
Nile valley, instead of being, as in India, spread all over the 
land. There the peasant has, before procuring a loan from 
the Crédit Foncier, to journey to Cairo, where the tempta- 
tions are great to spend at least a portion of the money 
advanced for the improvement of his fields ; while, as far as 
trouble is concerned, he is better off with the local money- 
lender, whose method of procedure, if more rough and 
ready, is all the more in consonance with the fellah’s primi- 
tive notions. This, among other reasons, has been the 
cause why the Crédit Foncier of Egypt has practically dis- 
continued advances to the smaller class of agriculturists, 
which at one time (1880-2) represented nearly half its 
business transactions, numerically speaking. 

But the catalogue of difficulties is by no means ex- 
hausted. A peasant, especially when living in an out-of-the- 
way district, oftentimes finds it difficult to get a market for 
his crop; and, in such cases, he repairs, as a matter of 
course, to the Saukar, who buys it of him, or allows it in 
account current, thus affording to the cultivator the means 
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which he would not otherwise possess of obtaining a price. 
But, it may be argued, if one man can realize the produce 
of a field, so can another. On the contrary, son cuzvts 
contingit. It is by no means to be overlooked that the 
expense of going possibly to a considerable distance in 
order to meet with a customer would fall more heavily, 
both absolutely and relatively to the value of the article to 
be sold, on the small producer than on the Saukar, who, 
like our own corn-factors in country districts, deals, in one 
transaction, with the produce not of a solitary farm, but of 
many estates, and whom it therefore suits, trading, as he 
does, comparatively ez gros, to spend more money in order to 
obtain a purchaser in more populous, if more distant, locali- 
ties, or in provincial market centres. True it is that the 
Saukar gives or allows a low price for what he takes, and 
that, consequently, the ryot is mulcted of a portion of 
his profits; but, on the other hand, the market is at the 
door, and the sale is immediate and easy. Now, it may 
be asked, how would the agricultural bank better matters ? 
Is it intended that here also it should step into the Saukar’s 
shoes? This is presumably not contemplated. They 
would not cumber each of their agencies with the duty of 
buying and selling small quantities of produce, of being 
corn-factors as well as loan-agents. Then, what would be 
the ryot’s position if the Saukar be improved off the face 
of the earth, and his self-appointed successor refuses to do 
business in the direction referred to? It is surely manifest 


that a chance of the ryot’s placing his produce at a sacrifice 


merges into a certainty that at times he may not be able to 
sell it at all. Surely this is philanthropy with a vengeance, 
injury under the guise of benefit, ruin draped in the gar- 
ments of prosperity ! . 

Further, as has already been indicated, ryots in India 
are wont, from time to time, to repair to the money-lender 
when a marriage festivity, or a “tamasha” of unusual mag- 
nitude and importance, taxes beyond his powers the slender 


resources of the bread-winner of the family. The fact may 
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be thought regrettable, but a fact, not to be gainsaid, it is, 
nor is it likely to be altered. Enthusiasts may preach, 
and humanitarians, who treat their fellow-creatures as chess- 
men on a board, may talk; but as “boys will be boys,’ so 
men will be men as long as the world lasts. ‘“ There's a 
deal of human natur in man,” and certain forms of gaiety 
and indulgence will find votaries till moons shall wax and 
wane no more. Here, again, how will the agricultural 
bank act? Will the association be prepared to step in and 
be a consenting party to “senseless extravagance,” or will 
they button up their breeches pockets, and content them- 
selves with preaching economy and prudence to a people 
who do not “love to have it so” ? 

Turning to the lender, what—and this is a most im- 
portant consideration in estimating the probable success of 
the bank in “ placing” its loans—will be the attitude of the 
Saukar while steps are being taken to improve him off the 
face of the earth? Is it reasonable, is it consistent with 
what one knows of human nature, to expect that he will 
sit with hands folded, unmoved, immovable, while his 
enemies are devising every means in their power to render 
it difficult—nay, impossible—for him to earn his livelihood ? 
Is it not more rational to suppose—nay, to rest assured— 
that this much-abused, but very “ wide-awake,” functionary 
will throw the whole weight of his influence, which is 
avowedly enormous, into the scale of opposition to any 
measure calculated to take the bread out of his mouth by 
interfering between himself and the ryots? Should he do 
this, what ill-feeling, what discord will be aroused through- 
out the country! Surely Beelzebub himself—of course as 


a humanitarian—could devise no better plan for setting 
man against man, for fostering trouble, and fomenting 
ill-fecling. 

Supposing, too, which is not wholly impossible, that 
the vitality of the Saukar should be such as to enable him 
to survive even the establishment of an agricultural bank, 
and that he should still remain a factor to be dealt with. 
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In such a case it is obvious enough that the bank and the 
usurer would be antagonistic * elements, always at cross 
purposes, ever disputing, discussing, quarrelling, litigating ; 
but never acting in harmony for the benefit of the ryot. 
And the ryot himself? Would not he, possibly with a 
vague idea of his own advantage, possibly from the innate 
love of intrigue so characteristic of the Asiatic mind, plot 
and scheme to extract the utmost benefit to himself from 
the quarrels of his betters? Plot would be followed by 
counterplot; the bank, to foil the Saukar, would in the 
end have to resort to tricks and subterfuges like his own, 
repugnant to honest minds, and utterly opposed to the 
sickly sentimentalism which, aiming to benefit, would ruin, 
the peasantry; and, as the final outcome, the poor ryot 
would stand a fair chance of being crushed between the 
spasmodic efforts of the bank to avoid disaster, and the 
attempts of the Saukar to gain a livelihood. 

Can there, in these circumstances, be much hope 
that the proposed philanthropical experiment will be really 
advantageous to the ryots? And, inasmuch as its pro- 
moters reckon, in the first instance at least, on the pecuniary 
aid of Government in “showing them the way,” clearing a 
district for them by a “voluntary liquidation” of ryots’ 
debts by means of advances to the latter at 6} per cent, 
which are to be made over to the bank at 4 per cent., it is 
clear that the philanthropical part of the experiment will 
be thrown on, and confined to, the Government, and the 
tangible or commercial part, that is, any possible profits, 
will remain with the bank. 

Qualis ab incepto! The bank is a mere nursling 
from the first. We shall see that it must live on Govern- 
mental pap to the last. 

Thus far the subject has been considered from the 
points of view: 1. Is there a reasonable Jocus s¢tandi for an 


* ‘This is understood to be the case in Egypt, where the Crédit Foncier 
has made no attempt to conciliate the usurers, and is exposed to all the 
hostility of the vested interests. 
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agricultural bank in India ? 2. What would be the probable 
effect of its establishment? There is a third consideration, 
which may, to its promoters, seem not less important than 
their benevolent objects, and which is not without interest 
to those who would gladly see any plan adopted which will 
really benefit the peasantry of that splendid Dependency 
of the Crown. It is this: Supposing all preliminary 
difficulties overcome, the opposition of the Saukar appeased, 
and the bank established, how are advances to be recovered ? 
Are you going, here also, to stand in the position of the 
Saukar, and to recover, in case of non-payment, in the 
usual way? Sir W. Wedderburn, in a paper read by him 
before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, seems to 
think that “coercive measures will rarely be required, .. . 
that the ryot will realize the great advantage” of a far 
lower rate of interest than he has been accustomed to pay, 
and that “the fear of having his name removed from the 
books of the bank will probably be sufficient stimulus in 
those cases in which he is inclined to be careless or un- 
punctual.” But Sir William candidly admitted that coercion 
of a special character wus¢ be in the background. What 
is that coercion to be? But first, may it not be well once 
again to turn to the experience of the Egyptian Crédit 
Foncier, the transactions of which institution are not, 
however, exclusively or even primarily connected with 
agriculture, and which has latterly discontinued, as far as 
possible, all agricultural advances except on a large scale. 
For smaller loans it has, as is well known, been proposed 
to establish a separate, but analogous, institution—in 
fact, an agricultural bank; and we are told that, 
judging from the experience of the Crédit Foncier, cevtazx 
privileges, especially in the direction of despatch and 
economy in the legal processes for recovering its debts, ave 
necessary for the success of an institution ‘of this nature, 
though such privileges may be conditional on the exercise 
of a considerable amount of Government supervision over 


the working of the institution. Now what is it that, 
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‘according to Sir W. Wedderburn, the Government have 
offered to concede in India; premising that an institution 
which receives especial coercive privileges from Govern- 
ment ceases to be strictly a private, and becomes, to all 
intents and purposes, a Government institution ? 

The Government of India, then, limiting the experiment 
to some small district in the first instance, and making 
certain concessions as to stamp duty on bonds, and as to 
initiatory court fees, proposes, after clearing the field for 
the bank as already shown, to give it—we quote from a 
letter of the Government of India, reprinted by Sir W, 
Wedderburn—‘ the privilege of recovering its debts from 
the land through the revenue officers as arrears of land 
vevenue.” * 

Now, to this part of the plan there are most serious 
objections : not only is the bank, by being exempted from 
certain court fees, to have afforded to it extra inducements 
to litigation, but it is actually to command the services of 
the collector as an authoritative dun! 

Now, if there be any one thing at which we have aimed 
more than another during our sojourn in India, it has been 
to make the people have confidence in us, and in those of 
our officers especially who come most into contact with 
them personally. They may not adore the Tehsildar, or 
passionately love the collector. But they know that 
revenue has to be paid, and that some one or other must 
collect it, and all our best revenue officers have recognized 
it to be as much their duty to make themselves popular in 
their districts as to replenish the Government treasury 
therein. Is it possible to imagine a greater blow struck at 
‘any influence a revenue officer may possess than that 
which would be dealt by superadding to his other duties 
that of a bill-collector? “II faut reconnaitre,” we were 
reading the other day, “que l’agriculture n’a pas encore 
appris le respect commercial des échéances.” ‘“ The bucolic 
-mind does not ‘twig’ punctuality in bill-transactions.” 


* ‘The italics are not in the original. 
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“‘Immemorial custom and tradition,’ we read elsewhere, 
“impel the ryot to defray his land revenue assessment at 
certain seasons of the year, but to pay off an advance of 
money with punctuality and at a certain fixed time is quite 
opposed to his habit and inclination.” 

Moreover, the demand, by a Government officer, of 
amounts avowedly borrowed from a “ private” association 
would, to the ordinary ryot, appear suspiciously like double- 
dealing. Either he would think that the collector, or some 
friend of his, had a personal interest in the affair, or that 
the “ Barra Sahib” was interfering without rhyme or reason, 
and “ regardless of all established custom,” in favour of the 
concern, because it bore an English title, and doubtless 
Faringhis were interested in it, or, last and worst of all, he 
would consider it a deep-laid scheme, on the part of the 
Government, to enhance its revenue at his expense, by 
breaking a solemn compact, always hitherto considered 
inviolable, of ‘fixity of tenure” on payment of rent. 
Nothing would make him distinguish the claim from some 
new form of taxation. “Tell me,” would be his language 
to the local representative of the powers that be, “ didst 
thou not agree with me for so much?” The answer, “Yea, 
for so much,” would be as inevitable as it would be true; 


and nothing would persuade the ryot that he had not been 
cozened, 


_ “The ordinary ryot,” remarks one who is well able to speak on this sub- 
Ject, “is exceedingly ignorant, and cannot distinguish between his liabilities 
so far as to know how much he pays as land revenue, and how much as 
local cess; it is almost certain that the bank’s dues, when collected by 
Government, will become mixed up in his mind with imperial and local 
taxation, and after the lapse of a few seasons the whole will be put down to 
taxation, and the land revenue policy of the Government will suffer in popu- 
a Since the days of the early settlements it has been the great boast 
of Bombay revenue officers * that each cultivator has his one fixed Govern- 
ment demand explained to him once for all, beyond which nothing will be 
demanded from him by Government, and nothing will be realized. If this 

* The writer is speaking of the Bombay Presidency, where the proposed 
experiment is to be tried, though his remarks have a much wider appli- 
cation. 
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principle of fixity of payment is liable to be altered by the inclusion in the 
Government demands of fluctuating sums on account of agricultural banks, 
one great guarantee for the success and popularity of the settlements will 
be removed.” 


We should think so, indeed! You pledge to an ignorant 
ryot the word of the Empress-Queen that, beyond a certain 
sum, zothing will be demanded from him, and then, by 
some ex fost facto legislation, of which he knows and under- 
stands nothing, ask for much more! 

Agricultural banks may be, nay are, a well-meant idea. 
But is it to be seriously argued that Government should, for 
a mere experiment, take a step which, besides being the 
very bathos of “paternal” government, might well be so 
interpreted among the ignorant multitude as to shake our 
reputation for good faith from one end of India to the other, 
and bring about a disaster in comparison with which the 
present evils are but a drop in the ocean of danger ? 

A. N. WoLLasTon, 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART. 


“What wonder we that men should die? The statelie tombs do weare ; 
The verie stones consume to nought, with titles they bid beare.” 
RICHARD KNOLLES, Zhe Generall Historie of the Turkes.* 


A.tTuoucu the Hittites are known to us as a political power 
only through the contemporary chronicles of the campaigns 
undertaken against them by the kings of Egypt and Assyria, 
they occupy an independent position of exceptional impor- 
tance in connection with the development of the archaic civi- 
lization of Asia and Europe; for they were not merely the 
originators of the ideograms from which the syllabaries of 
Cyprus, and Cilicia, and Mysia,and the non- Hellenic letters of 
the alphabets of Cappadocia, Lycia, and Caria, were derived, 
but, if we may rely on the evidence of the Syrian, Rouman, 
and Anatolian sculptures ascribed to them, they were also the 
actual propagandists, in the course of their conquests and 
commerce, of the mythology, worship, manners and _ cus- 
toms, and characteristic illustrative arts, which, as influenced 
in their inception by the ubiquitous presence of Egypt, 
they received directly from Mesopotamia, and in turn trans- 
mitted, with gradual and continuous local qualification, 
eastward into Media and Central Asia, and westward 
through Lydia and Ionia to the islands and mainland of 
Greece ; where they were introduced concurrently with the 
elements of Pharaonic culture directly imported from the 
delta of the Nile by the Phcenicians. 

The Hittites were, in short, the immediate inheritors, 
long anterior to the subjugation of Babylonia by Assyria, of 
the civilization of the Chaldean kingdom of “Father 


* Quoted in “From Pharaoh to Fellah,” by C. F. Mopertty BELL. 
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Orchamus,” and Sargon [I.], and Hammarubi; and the first 
to disseminate it abroad from “the river of Egypt” to the 
Black Sea, and from the Caspian Sea to the river Halys, 
and onward to the Mediterranean Sea, over all Syria and 
Asia Minor; it being assumed that the Hittites [AAc¢¢772] 
of the Old Testament are one and the same people with 
the Kheta of the Egyptian monuments, and the Ahattz of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. 

The A%eta of the wall paintings of the Ramesseum at 
Karnak, and on the great temple of Abu-Simbel, are certainly 
none other than the proto-Armenian defenders Van figured 
on the bronze gates, now in the British Museum, from 
the palace of Shalmaneser II., at Balawat, who are the 
Khatt? of the cuneiform inscriptions ; and both are indistin- 
guishable in their features, costumes, and military equipment 
from the people autoglyphically portrayed on the sculptures 
attributed by Professor Sayce and Dr. W. Wright to the 
Hittites ; and as the definition of ‘‘the land of the Hittites” 
in Joshua i. 4 exactly limits the country of the AheZa as 
known to the Egyptians, and the country of the A“ad¢7 as 
known to the Assyrians, it is unreasonable any longer to 
question the absolute identity of the AyZeta, Khatti, and 
Khittine or Hittites. 

The prolonged resistance they opposed to the ever- 
victorious armies of Egypt and Assyria proves the ampli- 
tude and solidity of the natural resources of their still 
shadowy empire, while their sculptures, situated in so many 
far-separated regions, show how wide was its extent. 

They would appear to have been an essentially Turanian 
people, who perhaps gradually became partially Semiticized, 
and even in some degree Aryanized. They were originally 
a Northern people, as their shoes, with the toes turned 
up, indicate; but it was on the south side of the Cau- 
casus mountains, before Media and Armenia were occu- 
pied by their later Aryan inhabitants, that they developed 
their distinctive nationality, and from Cappadocia enlarged 
their empire southward, across Mount Taurus, to Egypt, 
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and westward to the shores of the Propontic and A‘gean 
seas, They are the people whom the Greeks called 
“‘Leuco-Syrians” to distinguish them from the darker 
Semitic populations south of Mount Taurus; and again they 
are identified by Mr. Gladstone with the Ceteans of the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey— 


* And round him [Eurypylus] bled his bold Cetean train,’— 


who although classed with the Leleges and Caucones as 
forgotten, if not fabulous, races of the Homeric world, were 
in all probability a tribe of Hittites that had given their 
name to the river Ceteus [Bergama-Chai| in Mysia. We 
have probably a trace of them also in the name of the 
town of Citium in Thrace, for in the First Book of Macca- 
bees Macedonia is designated as the land of Chettium 
[i. 1}, and the Macedonians as Citiums [viii. 5]. Citium 
in Cyprus was undoubtedly a city of the Phcenicians, 
who from it expanded the denomination of Chittim to 
the whole island of Cyprus, and to all the islands col- 
lectively of the AZgean Sea. Hence it is applied in the 
Old Testament [Genesis x. 4 and 1 Chronicles i. 7] to the 
third son of Javan, as the eponym of the Aryan tribes 
| Dorians, Zolians, and Ionians] which succeeded the Phceni- 
cians in the colonization and commerce of the Grecian 
Archipelago. But the Phcenicians, who formed a geogra- 
phical link between the Aryan [Japhetic] Greeks, the 
descendants of Kittim, the third son of Javan, and the 
Semiticized Turanian A‘%z¢¢272 or Hittites, the descendants 
of Heth, the second son of Canaan, if they were not ethno- 
logically connected, through their Canaanitish predecessors 
in Phoenicia, the Sidonians, with the Hittites, must at least 
have appropriated the appellation of Chittim from the 
latter; and wherever it occurs, and under whatever dis- 
guises, we are justified in assuming, in the absence of 
sufficient arguments to the contrary, that it refers ulti- 
mately to the formidable Hittites, who between the twenty- 
fourth and eighth centuries 3.c. established their military 
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domination over all Asia Minor, from Syria to Lydia and 
Ionia. 

It was in the seventeenth century B.c. that Thothmes I. 
began “ the war of revenge” against the K/e¢a ; and it was 
carried on by successive Pharaohs for nearly five hun- 
dred years. Thothmes III. defeated them before Megiddo 
[Armageddon of New Testament], and at Kadesh on 
the Orontes, and Carchemish on the Euphrates; and 
twice stormed the last-named city and reduced it to ashes. 
The sanguinary struggle was continued by the immedi- 
ately following Pharaohs, but with such indecisive results 
that, about one hundred and fifty years after the death 
of Thothmes III., a treaty was concluded between his 
successor, Ramses I. and the king of the Azetfa, which 
for a time secured peace between Syria and Egypt. 
When, however, Seti I. came to the throne of Thebes, 
circa ¥.C. 1366, finding that the Adcfa and their allies 
had recommenced their incursions into the territories 
of Egypt, he at once attacked them, defeating them at 
“ Kanaan,’ near the Dead Sea, and again at “ Jamnia” in 
Pheenicia, where he overthrew with great slaughter “the 
king of the land of Pheenicia,” and then marched against 
Kadesh, expressly as “the avenger of broken treaties,” and 
captured the city by surprise. His son, Ramses II., who 
adorned the temples at Karnak, Abu-Simbel, Abydos, 
and Luxor, with the pictorial records of his father’s and 
his own achievements, prosecuted his campaigns against 
the AZ%efa with such success that at last “the great king 
of the A%eta” was compelled to submit himself, when a 
peace was settled between them which lasted sixty years ; 
a circumstance probably due to the happy marriage of the 
Egyptian victor with the beautiful daughter of the van- 
quished A‘zeta king. More than one hundred years later 





the A“*eta are found among the confederated invaders from 
eae Asia and Northern Africa, who were defeated by 
Ramses II]. in the great naval engagement at Migdol, the 


i Watch-city,” at the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile; and 


| 14 
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after this their dreaded name disappears from the history 
of Egypt. 

In the inscribed tablets from the library of Assur- 
banipal [Sardanapalus], copied by that king from the 
original tablets of the library founded by Sargon {I.] at 
Agane, the A‘hatt? are mentioned as continually assailing 
the kingdom of Chaldza during the reign of the latter 
sovereign. He was able to drive them for a_ time 
beyond Mount Amanus, but no sooner did the Elamites 
begin to ravage Chaldaa than the A“a/t¢ at once re- 
established themselves on the Orontes and Euphrates. 
Again, although the Egyptians frequently forced them to 
withdraw into Cappadocia, the cradle of their empire, 
on the decline of the Theban monarchy, after the death 
of Ramses III., they promptly reasserted their dominion 
over Syria, and sustained it with the greatest vigour until 
their final overthrow by the Assyrians in the eighth 
century z.c. They were indeed, with short periods of 
depression, the paramount power in Syria and in Asia 
Minor, from about the twentieth to the twelfth century nc 

From the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. [B.c. 1120- 
1100] found at Kileh Shergat [Asshur|, the oldest original 
Assyrian text that has hitherto been discovered, we learn 
that immediately on his coming to the throne he began to 
beat back the Aha¢tz from the western borders of his 
kingdom; and that after a series of expeditions against 
them, he succeeded at last in temporarily freeing his 
frontiers from them. Assur-nazir-pal [B.c. 885-860] 
carried the arms of Assyria as far as the “ Lebanon” and 
“the great sea of the Pheenicians,” and exacted tribute 
from Carcliemish and Gaza, “and other towns of the 
Khattz,” and from Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and Arvad. His 
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inscription on “the Black Obelisk,” led several punitivefl 
campaigns against the Aza/tz, and captured Carchemish 
One hundred years later we find them still in deadly con 
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| Khattt was brought to an end by Sargon [II.], who in 
B.c. 717 fell suddenly upon Carchemish with an over- 
whelming force, and plundered it, and levelled it to the 
ground ; and in subsequent campaigns brought the whole 
country of the Aaét7, to the Phcenician coast, and, nortl 
of Mount Taurus, to the Halys, under his sway. Hence- 
forth the Hittites were known in Syria only as isolated 
tribes; while in Asia Minor their very name appears to 
have at once died out of the memories of the nations that 
b inherited their institutions, and arts and industries, and 
their indefinite fame. 

Their remains consist almost exclusively of inscriptions 
and sculptures distributed over the whole of north-western 
Anterior Asia. In Syria inscriptions have been found 
near Damascus, and at Hamah [Hamath], and at Aleppo. 
Several inscriptions, now in the British Museum, were found 
by the late Mr. George Smith at Jerabis or Jerablus [Car- 
chemish], one of them kLeing graven on the back of the 
mutilated bas-relief figure of aman. The so-called ‘‘ Mono- 


lith of a King,” now in the British Museum, was discovered 


120-Jabout fifty years ago by the Rev. George Percy Badger, 


cinalfbuilt into the wall of the Turkish Castle at Birch, on the 


learnfEuphrates. In the mountains dividing the plain of ‘“ Hol- 


1n toflow Syria” from the uplands of Asia 


> 
Minor, are the sculp- 


histures representing a hunting scene, chiselled with great 


ainst fpirit, on the rocks of the Lagtche-pass through the Ghzaouz- 


> 
y hisf{Dag | Mount Amanus], the inscription on the Assyrian lion* 


jon the ‘Turkish Castle at Marash, at the southern foot of the 


andWBalehar-Dag {Mount Taurus]; and the inscription in a 


ributefurious gorge near Ghurum, at the northern foot of the 


f th 


eBulohar-Dag. 


His! We are now among the elevated pasture-lands, and vine- 
o thefards, and wheat-fields of Asia Minor; and it is here in the 
nitivefurkish provinces representing the ancient Cappadocia, 
emish@ycaonia, Pontus, Galatia, Phrygia, and Lydia, that the 


y con 


* Tt is now, I believe, w:th the Hamah stones, in the Imperial Museum 


of | Constantinople. 
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Sure 
Hittite monuments of the greatest interest exist. Just within | Bag 
the limits of the Turkish province of Koniyeh | Lycaonial{ peh; 
and north of the Aw/ek-Boghaz, or “Cilicize Pyle,” at§the 
Loreez, near Eregli, the ancient Heraclea, are the remark-\fite 
able sculptures representing a man, clad in the ustialfpala 
Hittite costume, worshipping the local god of corn and]{Aggy 
wine. The long robe wrapped round the former is richly ie 
broidered and fringed, and diapered all over with the simplepers, 
but effective geometrical designs still to be seen in thelghar; 
domestic fabrics woven by the hardy peasantry of Koniyeh, 





oile 
Roum, and Armenia, and throughout Central Asia. The robef)o}q; 
is worn very much in the Hindu fashion of Western India ing | 


=——aP 


and the whole figure of the man, with his weighty necklacefothe; 
“tip-tilted Hittite boots,” and twisted head-gear, strong}fhead, 





resembles that of some wealthy merchant of Guzerat in th reap} 
attitude of devotion before an exalted image of VishnySch]j 
There is an inscription at Bor, between Freg/t and Nidveif\inc 
and another at K7/esseh-Hissar !Tyana], close by Zov, anf, th 
at [flatum-Bunias, near to the Bezshehr lake, in the southern f the 
corner of Koniyeh: and there are traces of Hittite art ofJanc 
two small slabs found at Kaissariyeh |Czsareia, morenty 
anciently Mazaca], in Central Koniyeh | Cappadocia], buprigjn 
known to have been originally brought from Amasia, ie] | 
Roum. At Boghaz-Keui |Pteria]in North-western Routhole 
[Galatian Cappadocia], the reputed site of the Hittithy th, 
capital of Asia Minor, are the dilapidated remains of $hite 
building, arranged on the same ground plan as the palacesq At 

haldza and Assyria, but raised on a terrace of Cyclopeafnd 7, 
masonry, instead of on a mound of burnt-clay bricks ; attncyr 
near it are the ruins of a temple, sculptured within with tlploss- 
figures of the Hittite gods, advancing in procession, froffe 
the right hand and the left, until they meet face to face brtres 
the centre of the side of the open rock-cut court opposifansp; 
the entrance. All the gods stand, after the manner of thtwe< 
gods of the Hindus, on their symbolical vehicles | vahanthe tw, 


the right-hand procession being headed by Rhea-Cybdangin 
(Nana-Ishtar, Ma], borne on a lion, and wearing |} 
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urreted diadem ; and the left by the beloved Attys [Bel, 
hin | Baal, Papas, Tammuz, Adonis | Two smaller figures 
vial{behind the great goddess are represented standing on 
 aththe Hittite “double-headed” “spread-eagle.” At Lyuk,a 
wk-llittle to the north of Boghaz-Keut, there is another Hittite 
sualfpalace, with Sphinxes, of the standing and affronted 
and |Assyrian type, carved on one of the gateways ; and outside 
chly\this gateway there are reliefs pourtraying a number of 
nplefpersons worshipping before an altar, and also a snake 
the\charmer playing ona guitar [7a of Hindus] to the serpent 


yeh oiled round his body, while another man stands beside him 













holding a long-tailed monkey by the hand ; a group exceed- 
ndiajing Indian in its composition and physiognomy. Several 
ther animals are also represented, the fanciful double- 
eaded eagle again being prominent among them. It 


velfMinor for nearly two thousand years, when it was revived 
n the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.p. on the coins 
f the Seljuk Turks ; and was introduced by the Counts of 
Flanders into Europe in the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
enturies A.D. Professor Sayce believes it to have been 
riginally a form of the conventional winged thunderbolt of 
Bel Merodach. Its plastic prototype was the “spread 
ale” borne as a military standard and symbol of victory, 
y the conquering hero of the reliefs on the funeral stele of 
hite stone found by M. de Sarzec at Ze/-//o in Chaldza. 
At Ghiaour-Kalessi, near the villages of Kavra-Onerlu 


lossal figures of Hittite warriors, hewn in the face of 
e mountain rock, supporting the walls of a Cyclopean 
face brtress, erected by the Hittites on this site for the 


PPOS#ansparent purpose of commanding the ancient high road 





r of tl ae Pteria and Sardis. They are the counterpart of 
ahainhe two colossal figures of warriors, cut on the rocks over- 
-Cybdanging the ancient road between Phocoea and Smyrna, 


ing | 
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and Ephesus, where, after doubling the eastern shoulder of 
Mount Sipylus, it is joined near the village of Aaraéel by 
the road from Sardis. These latter figures have been 
supposed, from the time of Herodotus, to represent the 
renowned legendary Sesostris [Seti I. and his son 


Ovi 


Ramses II.], but Professor Sayce has been able to ¢ use 


demonstrate, from the inscription still legible on one of the 
figures, that they are the work of the Hittites. The 
famous seated figure, carved in full relief out of the living 
rock, on the northern slope of Mount Sipylus, four or five 
miles from the ancient Magnesia, and alluded to by Homer 
[Iliad xxiv. €02—20] , and Sophocles [Antigone 816-22], and 
described by Pausanias [Attics xxi. 5] as “the weeping 
Niobe,’ has also been shown by Sayce to be a Hittite 
statue of Rhea-Cybele, to the worship of whom, as 
“ Mater Sipylina,” the city of Smyrna was devoted. 

A duplicate of this profoundly interesting statue has 
been recently discovered by Mr. Ramsay at Sidi-Gaz 
[Nacolea], between Awtaya [Cotyzeeum], and Lala-Hisar 
[Pessinus], in the very heart of Anatolia [Phrygia], and 
here in the immediate vicinity of Pessinus, and among the 
defiles of Mount Dindymum it may be identified with 
Rhea-Cybele as Dindymene and “ Mater Pessinuntia.” 

In the neighbourhood of the latter statue, close to the 
modern village of Ayazeen, Mr. Murray found a rock-cut 
tomb, flanked at its entrance by two rampant lions, 
affronted before a phallic pillar * rising up between them 
from the top of the doorway on which their forepaws 
rest. The sepulchre proved to be the earlier of eight, 
decorated’ with the same symbolical subject, and all 
belonging to an age subsequent to that of the acknow- 
ledged Hittite sculptures, but anterior to that of the 
similar lion group, “the device of the Pelopide,” abov 
the gate of the Acropolis of Mycenz, now proved by 
Mr. Ramsay’s discovery to have been introduced into 


* I believe that these pillars must have supported a solar disc like the 
Buddhistic “ wheel.” 
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at the village of Vazzl-Kza, zte., “the Writing on the 
Rock,” is the so-called “Tomb of Midas,” the type of 
several} similar caverned sepulchres, with fagades carved all 
over with simple geometrical patterns identical with those 
used in the ornamentation of modern Turkoman carpets, 
and obviously intended to represent curtains, similar to those 
hung before their tents at the present day by the Turanian 
nomads of Asia Minor, Persia, and Central Asia. These 
tombs are thought to be the latest examples of Phrygian 
art, as those at Ayazeen are supposed to be the earliest. 
The Hittites were apparently still at the height of their 
power when, in the tenth and ninth centuries B.c., Asia Minor 
was overrun by recurrent hordes of Thracean Aryas | Pelas- 
gian Bryges|,and this protracted assault on the centre of their 
empire no doubt served to render their destruction final on the 
capture of Carchemish by Sargon [II.}. But this renewed 
Aryan invasion of Asia Minor would seem to have given a 
great impetus to the development of the Phrygian, or, as it 
might be styled, Aryanized Hittite kingdom that was now 
established on the Sangarius, and continued, in succession to 
the Hittite kingdom on the Halys, to dominate all the 
countries between the Euxine and the Mediterranean seas, 
until it succumbed to the attacks of the mixed Aryan and 
Turanian barbarians, known in history as the Cimmerians, 
by whom Asia Minor was invaded in the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c., when Phrygia, on the death of its last king 
Midas, became absorbed in the Meonian kingdom of 
Lydia; which in its turn ruled over Asia Minor, until 
Croesus, the son of Alyattes, and the last of the great 
dynasts of the Mermnade, was subjugated by Cyrus, B.c. 554. 
It is to the comparatively late period of the Mermnadz 
[B.cC. 724-554] that “the Tomb of Midas,” and the other 
Phrygian tombs at Dogazlu probably belong. But if 
the sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, Eyuk, Ghiaour-Kaless?, 
Karabel, and S7zdi-Gazi, are the latest that can be classed as 
their actuai handiwork, the indirect influence of the Hittites 
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as the first civilizers of Asia Minor is still to be traced in 
the so-called “Grave of Tantalus” on Mount Sipylus, and 
the so-called ‘‘ Monument of Alyattes” at Sardis, the former 
one of twelve, and the latter of a hundred graves of similar 
character, all probably belonging to the age of Croesus, and 
copied apparently from the heroic tumuli of the Troad, 
known as the “ Tomb of Achilles,” the “Tomb of Priam,” 
&c., which are identical in form and structure with the 


” 


numerous Hittite burial mounds of the plain ef “ Hollow 
Syria,” between the Orontes and the Euphrates. 

Beside the monuments above enumerated, several other 
minor objects of Hittite art have been discovered, such as a 
stone bow], with a Hittite inscription round its outer surface, 
found at Babylon; the circular seal of black hematite, now 
in the British Museum, found at Yuzgat, near Loghaz- 
Keui; the cubical seal of hematite, belonging to Mr. 
Greville Chester, found near Tarsus; the eight seals found 
by Layard in the “ Record Room ” of the palace of Senna- 
cherib at Koyunjtk [Nineveh]; the eighteen seals belong- 
ing to Mr. Schulemberg, “found in Asia Minor ;” and 
lastly, the silver boss, which was offered in sale about 
twenty-five years ago to the British Museum and else- 
where, and refused in the belief that it was a forgery, and 
then disappeared, Fortunately, an electrotype of it was 
taken at the British Museum, and a cast by Mr. F. 
Lenormant ; and these have enabled Professor Sayce to 
determine that the inscription on the boss was what is 
called bilingual, or written in two characters, cuneiform and 
Hittite, and read: “ Tarik-timme [compare with Tarkon- 
demos of Plutarch], King of the country of Erme [compare 
with Urume of the inscriptions of Tiglath-Peleser I.|.” It is 
the only Hittite bilingual inscription yet brought to light, 
and unhappily it is too short to be of any great practical use 
of itself, and the longer Hittite inscriptions consequently 
still remain undeciphered. 

But, notwithstanding that we have not yet succeeded 


in expounding the dark secrets of the Hittite inscrip- 
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tions, they, and the sculptures illustrating so many of 
them, reveal to us a uniform system of ideographic writing, 
and a self-consistent style of art, founded indeed on that of 
Chaldzea, and not uninfluenced by that of Egypt, but 
stamped with its own strongly-impressed ethnical and local 
characteristics, and visibly pointing to a homogeneous and 
universal, if invisible, empire in Hollow Syria and Asia 
Minor which can be none otherthan that of the A’4e/a, Khattz, 
or Hittites. Their inscrutable inscriptions and their unam- 
biguous and peculiar sculptures, exhibiting such strange reli- 
gious symbols as ‘“‘the mural crown,” and “the double-headed 
eagle,” everywhere in association with the same decorative 
patterns,—the chevron, meander, square, cross | swas¢zka], 
and anthemion | lotus |—and the same fashion of dress and 
military armament, represented by “the tip-tilted boot,” 
“the high-peaked turban,” the short, high-girded sword, the 
long spear, and round shield, and bow and arrow ; all these 
tangible, singular, and significant vestiges of an extinct, 
indigenous civilization, at once indeed testify to the reality 
of “the Empire of the Hittites,” -and:tc the all-important part 
played by it in the deveiopment ‘of the primitive, and, as 
regards Europe, the pre-historic cutture of the Olt World. 
Until the eighth century b.c. the Hittites were the most 
powerful people in Syria and Asia Minor, and the main 
intermediaries through whom the arts of Chaldcea and Baby- 
lonia were transmitted to the shores of the Euxine, Pro- 
pontic, and Afgean seas; and after the annihilation of the 
Hittite nationality by Sargon [II.], although the modified 
Babylonian arts of Assyria were chiefly exported from 
Mesopotamia by sea, and in the course of the coasting trade 
between Phoenicia and Hellas, served to exert a specific in- 
fluence on the proto-lonic art of Lycia, Caria, Lydia, and 
Mysia, they continued also to find their way westward by 
the immemorial overland routes through Cappadocia, 
Phrygia, and Lydia; so that it is almost impossible to set 
bounds, either in geographical area, or in historic time, to 
the influence of the Hittites on the arts of the Old World. 
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The art of Greece, in its earlier prehistoric examples, 
antecedent to the twelfth century B.c., was exclusively de- 
rived from Chaldza and Babylonia, through the Hittites ; 
and in its later prehistoric period, between the twelfth and 
eighth centuries, although Greece was at this time in com- 
munication, through the Phoenicians, with both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, it continued to be predominantly influenced, 
through the intervention of the Hittites, by that of Meso- 
potamia, then centered in Assyria. Even after the disap- 
pearance of the Hittites, the authority of Assyria was 
exercised over Greek art all through its archaic period, from 
the eighth to the fifth centuries B.c., not so much in the 
course of the commercial navigation of the seafaring Phee- 
nicians, as along the Hittite military road from Carchemish 
to Sardis, and Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus; for it was 
by this overland route across Asia Minor that the proto- 
Ionic column, and all the arts correlated with the Ionic 
order were carried from Assyria into Greece. When, more- 
over, the Ionian States were, for a while, during the rise of 
the Lydian -Xingdom uncer the Mermnade, cut off from 
direct communication with the interior of Asia Minor, the 
immemorial intercc: sé betw een Greece and Mesopotamia 
was, notwithstanding this temporary obstruction, maintained 
by way of Sinope, and the other Milesian colonies, founded 
in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. on the Asiatic 
shores of the Euxine sea. 

During the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., Hellenic art 
completely emancipated itself from ene exemplars, 
and then, in the suite of ‘striding Alexander” and his 
successors, and of the “ full-fortuned Czsars,” it began to 
react on Asia Minor, and Egypt, and Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia ; the Hellenization of these effete Semitic and 
Semiticized nations going on uninterruptedly to the com- 
mencement of the attacks of the Goths, and Vandals, and 
Huns, and, after them, of the Arabs, and Turks, and 
Mongols, on {the western and eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. This refluent revivification of Asia by 
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Europe was naturally first and most felicitously felt in the 
primeval Hittite lands opposite Hellas, the coasts of which 
had been colonized from the eleventh century 3.c. by the 
/éolian and the Ionian Greeks ; and it was in Ionia, where, 
as also in Lycia, there had been something like an inde- 
pendent growth of Hellenic art, parallel with its develop- 
ment in Crete, Argos, Sicyon, A‘gina, and Athens, that 
some of its noblest frites were matured, on, as it were, its 
true native soil, and from roots originally transplanted 
from Mesopotamia by the Hittites. 

We have thus preserved to us in Asia Minor illustra 
tions of the art of Greece at every stage of its evolution ; 
from the rough-hewn bas-reliefs of alien workmanship that, 
when as yet it was not, were the earliest models of its lowly 
imitative beginnings, to the masterpieces of free and spon- 
taneous expression in architecture and statuary, which bear 
still living witness to its unapproachable perfection in the 
age of Pericles; and also the debased and grandiose monu- 
ment of its gradual decline and degradation during its ser- 
vitude to Imperial Fomes’ & 2 os 

First, there are the vestiges, extending over the 
sixteen centuries, of the »rimitivet Chaldean‘ art of the 
Hittites, which were the immediate inspiration of the pre- 
historic or pre-Homeric art of Greece, as exemplified by 
the tombs of Spata and Menedi in Attica, of Orchomenos 
in Beeotia, and of Nauplia and Mycene in Argolis; by the 
Cyclopean masonry of “walled Tiryns” and of Mycenz; and, 
above all, by “the Lion Gate of Mycenz.” To the later 
centuries of this prolonged period belong the remains found 
at -lyazeen of the dubious art of the Phrygians. During 
these later centuries also, the artistic manufactures of Egypt 
and Assyria began to be imported by the Pheenicians into 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands of the Grecian Archipelago ; and the 
kermes red, saffron yellow, and indigo blue garments, and 
rich embroideries, the jewellery, and bronze vessels, and 
arms and armour, and furniture, 

“ Made all of Hebon and white Yvorie,” 
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received overland across Asia Minor, and by sea from 
Sidon, being imitated with ever-increasing skill by the 
Greeks of Dorian Crete, Rhodes, Thera, and Melos, 
and of “suddenly uprising Delos,” the centre of the 
Ionian Cyclades, and the most sacred seat of the Pan- 
Hellenic worship of Apolio, there gradually rose among 
them the mixed Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and indigenous 
insular art, intermediate in character between the pre-historic 
and the archaic art of Greece, and distinguished as Pelas- 
gian. This phase of Greek art is illustrated by the mass 
of the “ Sidonia wares” found by Schliemann at Mycenx 
and Troy, and by the so-called “Island Stones,” or ovoid, 
cubical, and prismatic seals of steatite, sard, agate, jasper, 
and chalcedony, engraved with an unpremeditated origi- 
nality and spontaneous sense of beauty that are the sure 
foretokens of the supreme excellency in the higher repre- 
sentative arts subsequently attained by the Greeks. 

Next in order are the remains in Asia Minor of the 
archaic period of Greck art, arbitrarily reckoned from b.c. 
776, the date of .the first Ofymuiad, to. B.c. 486-79, the date 
of the close of.the. Persian’ wars ‘with the decisive Greek 
victories of ‘salamis and Platea. DWiring:these 300 years, 
the artistic influence of Assyria was still predominant in 
Asia Minor and in insular and continental Greece, and 
gradually led to the development of the proto-Ionic build- 
ing style, most of the examples of which, in Asia Minor, 
its native country, disappeared during the destructive pro- 
gress of the campaigns of Cyrus, and of Darius and 
Xerxes [B.c. 546-450-79]; excepting in the mountainous 
and comparatively secluded district of Lycia, where some 
of the monumental tombs erected before these campaigns, 
survived them unharmed, or were at least restored with- 


out any change in their construction and ornamentation ; 


and have thus preserved to the present time the true 
type of the crudely compiled Assyro-Aryan art of the 
period. The so-called “ Harpy Tomb,” at Xanthus, is one 
of the earliest of these Lycian monuments; but the later 
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rock art sepulchres at Telmissus, Antiphellus, and Myra, 
and the similar structures at Cadyanda, Pinara, and 
Limyra, none of them probably dating before the third 


and fourth centuries 3.c, as faithfully reflect the architec- 
ture of the wooden houses, in which the Aryan Lycians 
dwelt in the first century of the archaic or proto-Ionic 
period of Greek art. The so-called “Tomb of the Rock” 
at Myra may be particularly instanced, on account of the 
marked Assyrian character of its decorative details. The 
same foreign features are to be clearly traced in the more 
advanced Ionic art of the so-called “Monument of the 
Nereids” at Xanthus, and the Heroon at D7olbashi. 

It was during this transitionary period of Greek art 
that the vast Ionic temples, the ruins of the restorations of 
which after the close of the Persian wars are still to be 
seen at Branchidze, Samos, and Ephesus, were first built 
of marble in the place of the timber temples that had 
previously occupied the same sites. It was then also that 
‘glorious ” statues [@yd\yata] of marble were substituted 
for the “scraped” wooden images | §odva] of the gods ; 
and these noble transformations were all initiated by the 
Ionians, who, at the beginning of the sixth century B.c., 
were the leading people among the Greeks, in all the arts 
that minister to the dignity and refinement of civilized 
life. 

The artistic influence of Assyria during this period 
moreover extended far beyond Asia Minor and Greece. 
It had become predominant in Egypt from the tenth 
century B.c.; and about the same date it must have begun 
to prevail in Italy ; for when Rome was founded in the 
eighth century, Etruria, or archaic Rome, already possessed 
its own peculiar national arts, the sources of which must 





be sought not only in Egypt and Greece, but directly in 
Assyria. The Etruscans were not actually, or not alto- 
gether Phoenicians, like their intimate allies the Cartha- 
genians, but they received the arts of the East through 
the Phoenicians, and transmitted them, as modified in passing 
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through their own hands, to the Romans. The A®olian 
Greeks of Cyme in Asia Minor who, with the Ionian 
Greeks of Chalcis in Euboea, founded Cumez, the oldest 
of the Helenic colonies in Italy, in the eleventh century, 
B.c., and the Ionian Greeks from Abydos and Naxos, and 
Dorian Greeks of Corinth, Megara, Crete, and Rhodes, 
who settled in Sicily in the eighth century B.c., also 
carried with them the same Eastern arts as they practised 
in Greece, where they had been originally introduced 
through the Hittites and the Pheenicians, and again 
adapted them to the local conditions and necessities, and 
the newly developed manners and customs of their colonial 
life in “ Magna Grecia.” The Romans, in their tura, in 
rising to importance in Italy, borrowed the circular Assyrian 
arch from the Etruscans, the same arch as has been found 
among the ruins of the Phoenician substratum of the temple 
of Solomon [c7vca Bc. 1015-980] at Jerusalem, and the 
Egyptian stone lintel from the Campanian Greeks, as also 
the general plan, construction, and ornamentation of their 
temples, and domestic dwellings; and the mixed Etruscan 
and Italiote elements thus combined in the national 
architecture, run through all the minor arts of republican 
Rome; and when Greece became a province of the 
empire [B.c. 146], and Greek architects and sculptors 
and painters, who had long ceased to depend on Asiatic 
incentives for their inspiration, were reduced to the 
humiliation of having to labour for the gratification of 
the ostentatious tastes of their proud conquerors, the 
extended application they gave to the round Assyrian 
arch of Etruria determined the type of the enslaved Greek 
art of Imperial Rome, as exemplified by the vast basilicas 
[town halls, literally, e70a Sacidevos |, and baths and amphi- 
theatres erected under the Cesars in every capital city of 
their world-wide dominions, and by the august Pantheon of 
Agrippa, and other similarly constructed temples, the lofty 
domes of which became the distinctive feature of the 
churches of Christianized Italy. 
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The period of the greatest splendour of the arts of 
Greece, from B.c. 480, the date of the deliverance of the 
country from the Persians, to B.c. 146, the date of its sub- 
jugation by the Romans, signalized by the successive 
supremacies of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes [B.c. 480-338], 
the astonishing conquests of Alexander and the Diadochi 
[B.c. 338-280], and the brilliant reign of the Attalidz at 
Pergamum [B.c. 280-133}, is marked in Asia Minor by the re- 
stored temple of Artemis at Ephesus and of Here at Samos, 
the largest and most magnificent of Greek temples; by 
the temple of Apollo at Branchidz ; of Artemis Leuco- 
phryne at Magnesia, the most harmonious and beautiful in 
its proportions of all lonic temples; and by the temples 
of Dionysos at Téos ; and of Athene Polias at Athene and 
at Pergamum; and by the majestic Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus. 

Finally of the Roman period of Greek art, beginning B.c. 
146, with the capture of Corinth by Mummius, and ending 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries A.p., when classical art 
was inseparably involved in the overwhelming and con- 
clusive destruction of classical paganism, science, and 
philosophy, wrought by the invasions of the barbarians, and 
the persecutions of Constantine the Great, Theodosius the 
Great, and Justinian I. ;—of this protracted period of the 
progressive Hellenization of the Roman Empire, thus 
violently brought to an end through a series of untoward 
calamities, culminating in the relentless persecution of the 
old ethnic religion, the architectural remains in Asia Minor 
are most instructive, and so numerous that it is impossible 
here to more than merely indicate the best known of them. 


Among these are the Roman theatres at Aspendus in Pam- 
phylia, at Patara in Lycia, at Iasus in Caria, and at A‘zani 
in Phrygia, all of the “Composite Order” of architecture ; 
and the Corinthian temple of Venus at Aphrodisias in Caria, 
the Ionic temple of Jupiter at Aézani, the Corinthian temple 
of Augustus at Ancyra in Galatea, the ‘ Composite’ 
temples of Jupiter at Patara, and of “all the gods” at 
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Myra, both in Lycia, and the Corinthian temple near the 
modern Turkish village of Azsse/j7k, wrongly identified by 
Fellows with the ancient city of Labranda in Caria. 

It was by means of the round-headed arch, super- 
imposed upon the lintel,* that the Greeks were enabled to 
secure that combination of magnitude with impressive 
stability which distinguishes the building style of the 
imperial period ; and, as I have already said, they adopted 
the expansive framework of the arch from the Etrusco- 
Italiote architecture of Republican Rome. Yet the uni- 
versal application of arching and vaulting by them under 
the Czesars was probably also in some degree due to the 
direct reaction at this time of Asiatic, that is, of pre- 
dominantly Assyrian, forms and methods of construction on 
the Roman world. 

The commercial rivalry of the Greeks with the Phoeni- 
cians may be dated from the twelfth century 3.c., when 
the Dorians began to gradually dispossess the Phcoeni- 
cians of their settlements on the islands of the Ai gean 
Sea, and before the date of the Persian wars in the 
fifth and sixth centuries 3.c., Greece had drawn all the 
surrounding shores of the Mediterranean Sea within the 
charmed circle of her Hellenic life. Their victorious 
resistance to Xerxes and Darius, with the consciousness of 
superiority it inspired, stimulated their energy in every 
department of national activity, and in particular served to 
wonderfully develop their commercial enterprise and_in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean during the hundred years 
(from Thermopyle x.c. 480 to Charonea B.c. 338} of the 
golden prime of the intellectual power and divine artistic 
genius of the Hellenic race: and when Carthage, as the 
military rival of Rome, was levelled to the ground by 
Scipio Africanus in the same ycar |B.c. 146] that Corinth 
was taken by Mummius Achaicus, “the unbruised Greeks” 
at once took over charge of the commercial business of the 


* The lintel appears above the arch in the later “ debased” Roman archi- 
tecture, in which Byzantine architecture originated. 
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Phcenicians in the Western Mediterranean, and after the 
battle of Actium (n.c. 31], where the maritime supremacy 
of the Pheenicians received its last great blow, the Grecks 
succeeded them in the Eastern Mediterranean also, and 
in the control of the commerce of the Indian Ocean; and 
they held the monopoly thus acquired of the whole sea- 
borne trade of the Roman Empire down to the conquests 
of the Saracens in the seventh and eighth centuries .p. 


The Greeks were now, therefore—about the date of the 





Christian era—brought, in Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, into familiar and uninterrupted contact with 
arts that had indeed been already modified by themselves, 
through the establishment in the fourth century B.c. of 
the Macedonian dominion of Alexander the Great, and 
the Seleucidzee and Lagidz, over all Anterior Asia to 
North-western India [“ India alba” ], and,in Egypt, but 
which still, particularly in the building style of these 
countries, preserved traces not to be found in Greece or 
even in Italy, of the vague and barbaric grandeur of the 
Egypto-Mesopotamian temples and palaces of Chaldza, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, wherein the ‘architecture and 
subsidiary decorative arts of the civilized world have every- 
where had their origin ; and probably it was not less to 
the intimate intercourse of the Greeks from the time of 
Alexander the Great and his successors with Anterior Asia, 
than to the universal influence of Rome under the Czsars, 
that we owe the aggrandized features of the almost rankly 
luxuriant classical art of the Graeco-Roman period. 

At the same time that Greek art was thus adapting 
itself to the varied requirements of the Roman Empire, 
it in turn modified the local art of every nation brought 
under its influence in the course of the conquests of thc 
Czsars and the commerce of the Greeks, and to this 
day in Persia, the Panjab, Sindh, Rajputana, Central and 
Western India, and other countries of the unchanging East, 
the domestic architecture is more Roman, that is, of the 
type, than in modern 
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Pompeian villa, or “country house’ 
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Rome itself; a circumstance, undoubtedly, in some part due 
to the timber construction used in their dwellings by the 
Aryas wherever they spread themselves, but principally 
attributable to the direct artistic impress of the Greco- 
Roman period on these Asiatic regions. 

This interaction between the West and the East, pro- 
duced, between B.c. 226 and a.p. 652, the Sassanian art of 
Persia. 

Again, when classical art, in its later ‘‘debased 
Roman ” form, sought a refuge in Constantinople [ a.p. 330], 
from the barbarians who overthrew the Western Empire, 
it there, in the service of Eastern Christianity, and under 
the influence of Sassanian and Indo-Buddhistic and Coptic 
art, transformed itself, between the sixth and_ twelfth 
centuries A.D. into Byzantine art; of which a strong out- 
post was planted at Ravenna, in Italy [a.p. 568-752 |. 

Then on the Nestorian Greeks being driven in the 
fifth and sixth centuries from Constantinople, they fled 
into Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and from Persia where, as 
seceders from the church identified with the Eastern 
Empire, they were most hospitably received, they spread 
into Arabia and Central Asia to the confines of China, and 
into India, until, in the fourteenth century a.p., their 
further diffusion was cut short by the conquests and _ per- 
secutions of the Mongols under Timur. But they had 
carried with them from the first the nascent principles of 
Byzantine art, and in the seventh and eighth centuries were 
everywhere accepted by the Saracen Arabs as their archi- 
tects and artizans; and limiting themselves, in conformity 
with the religious scruples of their employers, which were in 
part shared by themselves, to the production of floral and 
geometrical ornamentation, they, on the foundations of 
Saracenic, Coptic, and Byzantine art, created Saracenic art 
as the ultimate Eastern expression of Greek art. 

Similarly in the West, on Leo III. [Isauricus], a.p. 717, 
expelling the makers of images from Constantinople, they 


sought sanctuary in Italy, where, under the patronage of 
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Charlemagne[a.p. 768-814], they gave that direction to the 
architecture of the Christianized barbarians who had over- 
thrown the Western Empire, which, notwithstanding the 
continuing vitality of the traditions of classical art in Italy 
and France, resulted in the development, between the ninth 
and sixteenth centuries A.p., of the sublime Gothic art of 
Medieval Europe. 

Such have been the outgrowths from the rudimentary 
Egypto- Mesopotamian arts of Chaldza, Assyria, and 
Babylonia, under the fostering influences of the rationa- 
lizing, artistic genius of the Greeks; and the debt to 
it of Sassanian, Indo-Buddhistic, Coptic, Byzantine, 
Saracenic, and Gothic art, may be learned, not only from 
the remains of indigenous Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
architecture, but from those arts of Posterior and Southern 
Asia, derived directly from Mesopotamia, that have never 
been modified by the harmonizing touch of the Greeks; or 
only indirectly and partially, through very imperfect 
contact with Saracenic art along the secluded commercial 
coasts, and far remote frontiers of the countries in which 
they have survived the term put to antiquity in Anterior 
Asia and Europe by the fall of the Western and Eastern 
Roman Empires, and the rise of Christendom and Islam. 
Such are the Hindu arts of Southern or Dravidian India 
[India nigra” ], and the derived ecclesiastical | Buddhist | 
arts of Ceylon, Further India, the Indian Archipelago, and 
the Chinese and Japanese Indies. 

But, if the marvellous adaptation to local conditions of 
the Western forms of Egypto-Mesopotamian art was every- 
where the work of the Greeks, and the eastward and west- 
ward propagation of them that of the Phcenicians and Arabs, 
the primitive impulse to the artistic life and activity of the 
Old World was not given by the skilful Greeks or the 
“go-a-ducking Phoenicians,” but by the redoubtable Hittites, 
who, advancing their conquering banners 





« from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia,” 
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first extended the religious, military, scientific, artistic, and 
commercial culture of Asia, from Chaldza, the delta of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, westward to our Europe: and this 
makes their unique importance—by whatever name they 
may yet be called—in the history of art, as told by its 
monuments, the most truthful and trustworthy of the 


authentic archives of antiquity. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


One event has taken place during the quarter about which 
we have a right to feel especial personal satisfaction. 
From the very first we wrote strongly upon the insecurity 
of Ayoob’s detention in Persia, and that it would be easy 
for him to escape at any moment, with the result that his 
presence really constituted an element of danger to the 
ruler of Afghanistan. Moreover, it involved a waste of 
Indian treasure, for we were paying a large annual sum 
without getting any tangible return. Under these con- 
ditions, “the Shah being neither the surest of custodians 
nor Teheran a St. Helena,” to quote our own words in 
July, 1886, we felt bound to recommend diplomatic action 
for the prompt removal of Ayoob from Teheran to some 
safer abode near the Persian Gulf. If any diplomatic 
action was taken it bore no fruit, with the result that twelve 
months later the world was informed one morning that 
Ayoob Khan had secretly left his house near the Shah's 
capital, and that he had obtained a week's start in his 
flight to the Afghan frontier. The Persian authorities 
proved to have as little ability to capture him as they had 
shown in detaining him, and the Afghan frontier was only 
protected against his inroad by the vigilance of the Ameer’s 
cavalry. 

Even after his repulse Ayoob seems to have experienced 
no difficulty in concealing his whereabouts from the Persian 
authorities, and only the pressure of want, supported by 
the persuasion of his cousin Hashim, at last induced him to 
make his surrender to General Maclean, the British agent 
at Meshed. As Ayoob formally yielded to our representa- 
tive, and not to the Persians, it was only natural that he 
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should be offered an asylum in India, and there is no doubt 
that the offer was accepted. As this happened six weeks 
ago, the delay in carrying out the change is to be regretted, 
and especially so because Ayoob has been allowed to return 
to his former residence, where he again passes under the 
old Teheran influences which alienated him from us and 
stimulated his ambitious designs on Afghanistan, The 
opportunity of a second escape has thus been quite un- 
necessarily placed within his reach, and if he resolves or is 
induced to avail himself of it we cannot doubt that his next 
flight will be to Russia, which he may reasonably count on 
reaching in safety. The risk of this unpleasant develop- 
ment of the Ayoob incident has been incurred quite un- 
necessarily, for it would have been very easy to have sent 
him direct to Ispahan, where his family could have joined 
him, and where he would be perfectly safe in the hands of 
Prince Zil es Sultan. We shall only have ourselves to 
blame if Ayoob again makes his escape, and falls finally 
under the influence of Russia, who is quite alive to the 
advantages to be derived from the services of a prince with 
the pretensions and ability of this chief representative of 
the Shere Ali branch of the ruling family in Afghanistan. 
The Dhulip Singh incident would seem to show that we 
have not a very happy way of dealing with personages who 
are objects of some political solicitude to us, and who have 
taken umbrage at the treatment they have received at our 
hands. It would be very easy to magnify the little political 
importance possessed by Dhulip Singh, but no act of ours 
could have enhanced it more than the step taken by the 
Government of India in forbidding his visit to India after 
the home authorities had expressed indifference as to his 
journey. If his visit was dangerous, the safe plan was to 
have let the Maharajah continue his trip, so that the danger 
might be revealed, and that its author should take the 
consequences of his own proceedings. If it was not 


attended with danger the proper course to pursue was to 
show absolute indifference to the proceedings of an erratic 
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individual. Asan exile in Russia and a pensioner of the 


Czar, Dhulip Singh can always be brought forward as a 
living instance of British harshness—it matters nothing to 
1 1 


the effect produced that the charge may be demonstrably 


y 
¢ 


untrue 





and his services may be utilized in some more 
effectual way than in sending absurd telegrams to the 
Nizam. We have no wish to exaggerate the importance 
of Dhulip Singh, nor do we think that, on the whole, 
the sums of money he received from first to last were 
inadequate to his legitimate claims. But too often they 
were given in the shape of doles, and after delays which 
deprived them of much of their value. He wiil find 
Russia a worse paymaster, however, and after a short 
period of expectation and disappointment we have no 
doubt that he will be in the frame of mind to listen to 
a judiciously worded intimation that his material interests 
will be best served by making his surrender to us in 
imitation of the example set by a still bitterer foe of the 
English, Ayoob Khan. The following communication 
from a distinguished and long-experienced Anglo-Indian 
officer puts forward a powerful plea in his behalf; and we 
think that it deserves some consideration :— 


**So much has been said and written lately against Dhulip Singh, whilst no 
one, as far as I am aware, has wagged a finger to explain his conduct, that 
I feel urged to submit to the public the reasons which, I believe, from my 
own personal knowledge of the prince, induced one who had thoroughly 
enjoyed English life, who had mixed on the most intimate terms with the 
best families, even with royalty, suddenly to change his habits, to abandon 
the country in which he had occupied a conspicuous social position, and to 
become one of its most virulent enemies. 

“Before entering upon this task I desire to notice certain statements 
which I regret have been allowed, since the Maharaja’s departure, to appear 
in the public papers, throwing doubt on the legitimacy of his birth. ‘There 
were no Englishmen in the Punjab when Dhulip Singh was born. It is 
therefore absolutely impossible that any of the doubters I have referred to 
could have any personal knowledge on the subject. That their opinions 
must have been derived solely from hearsay is plain from the fact that 
different writers assign different fathers to the prince, whom, since his fall, 
they combine to bespatter. On the other hand, we have the fact that Dhulip 
Singh was born in the royal apartments of the Lahore Palace: that his 
mother was the wife of Runjit Singh; that Runjit Singh at once acknow- 
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ledged him as his son ; and that at a later period the Sikhs and the British 
Government acknowledged him as a successor to, because a son of, Runjit 
Singh. The gentlemen who impugn the legitimacy of Dhulip Singh’s birth 
cannot give a better warrant for the chastity of their own escutcheons. 

“Having thus cleared the ground regarding his birth, I proceed to the main 
point, the real cause of his profound dissatisfaction with the British Govern- 
ment. Dhulip Singh was called to the throne of the Punjab on the death of his 
half-brother, Sher Singh, in September, 1843, he being then only four years 
and three months old. ‘Two years later, the Sikh chiefs, to rid themselves 
of the Sikh army, which had become all-powerful in the State, urged that 
army across the British frontier, and then betrayed it. The consequence 
was, the defeat of the Sikhs, the wresting from the kingdom of Dhulip Singh 
of two provinces, and, a little later, the signing of the ‘Treaty, officially 
called the Agreement, of Bhyrowal, December 16, 1846, under which 
(Preamble and Art. vi.) Dhulip Singh was constituted the ward of the 
British Government, and a British Resident was nominated to control the 
Council of Regency, ‘ with full authority to direct and control all matters in 
every department of the Siate.’ 

‘‘ Less than two years later the Sikh soldiery, previously so formidable to 
the successors of Runjit Singh, rose in revolt against the British, the 
guardians of Dhulip Singh. It is not pretended that Dhulip Singh, then 
just ten years old, had any share in that uprising. But no sooner had the 
British, still acting under the terms of the Agreement of Bhyrowal, completely 
subdued the Sikh army, than they made Dhulip Singh pay the penalty of a 
revolt in which he had had no share. Ina word, the guardian despoiled the 
ward, when that ward was an irresponsible minor. The British took the 
kingdom of the innocent prince, and ensured him, in exchange, a life- 
provision of about £40,000 a year. 

** Dhulip Singh has assured me that he never understood the true nature 
of this transaction till after the death of Colonel Oliphant, his officially 
appointed resident counsellor, some eleven years ago. When, after that 
event, he had studied all the papers and mastered all the details, his feelings 
were those of a ward who had suddenly made the discovery that his guardian 
had swindled him out of his ancestral estates. ven then, however, there 
was time to avert a catastrophe inevitable unless promptly stayed. ‘The be- 
stowal upon him of English rank and of a permanent income proportionate 
to that rank would, whilst still constituting an advantageous arrangement 
on the whole transaction for England, have sufficed to soothe his wounded 
pride, to atone for the confiscation of private estates and of a kingdom. 

3ut when nothing in that way was done for him, when the money necessary 

to pay his debts, large as it was, had to be wrung by importunity, his whole 
nature changed ; he gave up the Hall at Elvedon, and the shooting which 
with him had become a passion, and from a friend of the English, became 
their inveterate enemy. With Asiatics hatred is a passion which absorbs 
every feeling. I would beg the English people not to be bitter against this 
man, who has been driven wild by the conviction of the wrongs he has re- 
ceived. It is, with him, an honest conviction, and I believe that it lies 
still within the power of the British Government to restore to him his lost 
tranquillity by repairing the wrong which was undoubtedly perpetrated in 
1849.” 
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That much is to be said in favour of the alleged illegiti- 
macy of Dhulip Singh, the following statement will show, 
but it is impossible to get over the substantial fact of our 
formal recognition of him as Runjeet’s successor :-— 

“The facts are stated plainly enough by Sir Lepel Griffin in his ‘ Punjab 
Chiefs,’ which just now is out of print, and the revised edition has not yet 
made its appearance. The true story of Dhuleep Singh’s birth is as 
follows :—Maharaja Runjit Singh, though he had sixteen wives and a 
whole bevy of slave-girls in his /avem, never had but one son, legitimate or 
illegitimate. This only son was Khurrak Singh. Dhuleep Singh’s mother 
was the daughter of a Jat trooper, and according to one story his father 
was a man of the same caste. Another version makes out that Dhuleep’s 
father was a sweeper who had charge of the Maharaja’s dogs. Whichever 
it was, Runjit Singh was certainly not the father, and this fact was perfectly 
well known to every one. ‘Perhaps no Court in the world,’ says Sir Lepel 
Griffin, ‘was ever more depraved than that of Maharaja Runjit Singh. 
The notorious intrigues of his wives, which were the common talk of the 
Lahore bazaar, seemed rather to amuse than to disconcert the Lion of the 
Punjab. He was accustomed to accept their children readily ; and when- 
ever a new addition to his reputed family made its appearance, would 
cynically ask, ‘Whence this mysterious stroke of fortune ?’” 

The concluding stage of the delimitation work on the 
Afghan frontier is progressing satisfactorily. Majors Yate 
and Peacocke have agreed with their Russian colleagues as 
to the exact line of the new pillars of demarcation between 
the Kushk and Murghab, and the news has just been 
received that they will at once proceed to the Oxus, there 
to complete the work left undone round the district of 
Kham-i-Ab. It must be admitted that the task has been 
quickly achieved, and the safe journey of the Anglo-Indian 
escort through Afghanistan is further evidence of the 
greater security of life in that country, and of the stability 
of the Ameer’s power. At the same rate of progress the 
English officers and their escort should be back in India in 
Kebruary, when both England and Russia will be able to 
contemplate their completed handiwork on the Afghan 
frontier. Some criticism has been bestowed on the value 
of the agreement arrived at, and a controversy has arisen 
as to the degree of fertility, or the reverse, which most 
accurately describes the condition of the district of Badghis. 
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We have never hesitated to express the strongest possible 
opinion that General Lumsden’s frontier and even Penjdeh 
were worth fighting for, but once they were given up, and 
Russia was admitted south of the desert, a few miles more 
or less mattered little. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the little surrendered has received a tangible com- 
pensation and equivalent on the Oxus, and still more the 
formal conclusion of the whole negotiation—which from 
our point of view was the main object of all, as it shows 
the English people clearly what Russia may and may not 
do. Another very important consideration is that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan is fully satisfied with his newly- 
defined frontier, and we feel pretty sure that after Ayoob 
has been deported to India he will take steps to carry out 
his projected tour along his own borders. It may con- 
sequently be contended that all the important results since 
the Penjdeh incident have been as much in our favour as 
there was any right to suppose that they could be. Lord 
Salisbury, it must be remembered, was not the originator 
of the negotiation between the two Governments ; he had 
to carry on the work begun by his predecessors, and taking 
a broad view of the matter, England and India have as 
much reason to be content with its results as the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. The future of the Afghan frontier does 
not depend on whether Russia has obtained fertile land 
or desert, but on whether we have the resolution to main- 
tain its integrity. , 

While Russian activity in Central Asia is concentrated 
on the rapid completion of the railway to Samarcand, the 
effort to increase the Russian navy in the Pacific has been 


sustained, and the present year promises to witness a 
considerable development in the marine maintained in that 
ocean for military and commercial purposes. The Patriotic 
Fleet is to be introduced to a larger sphere of operations, 
and brought into closer dependence on the Admiralty ; and 
while additional means will be thus provided for the 
increase of Siberian trade, the nucleus of a formidable 
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fleet of cruisers to be used in time of war in Chinese and 
Japanese waters will have been brought together. The 
following article from 7%e A/oscow Gazette explains the new 
arrangement established between the company owning the 
Patriotic Fleet and the Russian Government :— 


“The contract entered into between the Patriotic Fleet Committee and 
the Government comes into force on the 1st January next. It provides 
that the Committee shall for a period of five years possess the right of 
maintaining communications by steamer between Vladivostock, Korsakoff, 
and the ports of Kamchatka and the sea of Okotsk. The tariff for 
passengers and merchandise is not to exceed that of official despatches. 
The latter clause of the tariff is expected to give a great impulse to 
Russian commerce in the Far East, but it is not the most important. The 
most valuable consequence of the change is that the Siberian squadron, 
relieved of its duties in the postal service, which occupied all its time, will 
be reinforced in accordance with political requirements. That squadron, 
indeed, stands in need of being refitted, several of the vessels composing it 
being in very bad condition. Their repair will be taken in hand at once, 


| and several of them will be struck off the register of the fleet. It is also 
| understood that the Pacific fleet will be increased in number, and the 
| ports improved in their construction. Depdts of coal, naptha, provisions, 


and ammunition are also to be formed. The want of initiative shown by 
Russian merchants and traders in their relations with China and Japan is 
often pointed out. Without the support of a considerable combative fleet, 


| ready to support our countrymen, this initiative cannot be expected, for 
the experience of other nations shows that the visible presence of 


military force is essential in those countries. Within the last few years the 
number of our men-of-war has been increased in the waters of the Far 
East. The vessels of the Baltic squadron are required to take their turn 
of service there. As they are chiefly engaged in transport work, there is 
very little cruising done which is injurious to our interests, and to the 
prestige of our flag. Of ten men-of-war employed on foreign service five 
are stationed in the East, and of these two are at Yokohama and one at 
Nagasaki. The remaining two are at Vladivostock. This force is 
insignificant, especially as the vessels themselves are only of moderate 
strength, being one frigate, two corvettes, and two clippers. Workshops, 
depots, and harbours are required for the increase of our fleet, as we 
cannot count on being able to use those of China and Japan at all 
times. The situation will be very soon changed, when Russian merchants 
will have no excuse for throwing the blame on the Government if com- 
plaint is made of their want of initiative.” 


The significance of this article consists in its preparing 
the way for an immediate increase in numbers and 
efficiency of the Russian fleet in the Pacific, which to 
those concerned for the security of British merchantmen 
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in those waters had seemed large and formidable enough 
without any augmentation. An increase in the Russian 
navy in this direction is not merely the bringing to bear of 
a greater force at one of the vital points of British com- 


‘merce, but it constitutes the first and essential preliminary 


of operations for the injury of Corea, from which must 
ensue deplorable results to the maintenance of the present 
equilibrium of power in Eastern waters. The talk of 
Russia's designs on Corea now goes back so far (Zhe 
Sfectator having been the first to sound the note of alarm 
eight or nine years ago) that it may have come to be 
regarded as a mere cry of ‘“ Wolf,” but the “ very soon” of 


The Moscow Gazette shows that far from having passed 


away, the danger is nearer and more real than ever. 


The pacification of Burmah has not reached such a satis- | 
factory stage as was imagined. The disturbances in the| 


Chin district, and the desultory fighting with the Kachyens 
on the Yunnan borders, warn us that the country is not yet 
pacified, and that a further problem awaits solution on the 
extreme frontier of our Empire. The present cold season 
will witness a renewal of operations against the Dacoits, 
while the task entrusted to General Sir Robert Low of 
opening up the Chin country may have more important 
results than even the bringing under our authority of a new 
and almost unexplored region. It is through their territory 
that a direct route from Mandalay to Munipore would lie, 
and the chances of a successful issue for the expedition are 
considered to be much increased by the reputation and 
experience of Captain Raikes, the political officer attached 
to the column. How far the anticipations of a satisfactory 
issue for this semi-coercive and semi-exploring expedition 
may be disappointed by the unfortunate escape of the Kale 
Tsabwa remains to be seen; but there is no doubt of his 
influence, and he owes Captain Raikes a personal erudge 
for having deposed him. With regard to the establishment 
of direct communications between Mandalay and Bengal, 
a party has been sent out from Chittagong, and it is hoped 
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that it will be able to get within signalling distance of the 
head of Genera! Low’s column. 

A far more serious problem is involved in the position 
of affairs in the Kachyen hills. There we have to deal with 
predatory and savage tribes inhabiting a range of mountains 
difficult of access, and with still more difficult country in its 
rear. ‘The preliminary operations undertaken against them 
with too little ee and preparation resulted in our 
arms receiving a check which cannot fail to greatly em- 
bolden these tribes, and against which their repulse more 
recently in an attack on the village of Mawhun is not a 
complete set-off. There was nothing really to discover in 


| the fact, but these incidents compel the recognition that we 
| have advanced on our Eastern frontier into the close 


proximity of fierce and combative tribes, not less formid- 
able in their way than those we found as our neighbours in 


The Kachyens are to be vanquished and harmonized 
with our rule, not only by punitive expeditions, but by a 
policy of improved communications within our borders, and 
of co-operation with China. The improvement in our in- 
ternal communications has been begun, and will steadily 
progress. But it must be long before they can have sufi- 
ciently advanced to exercise any material influence on the 
sentiments of these tribes. It is from the co-operation of 
China, therefore, that we must expect better and more imme- 
diate results, but towards obtaining that, little or nothing has 
yet been done. The Chinese have been blamed for not 
establishing a more visible and direct authority over those 
tribes who come under the designation of the frontagers of 
Yunnan, but aiter our recent experience, which time is likely 
to expand, it will be more clearly perceived that China was 
wise to leave them undisturbed in their fastnesses. We 
also may have cause to regret our not having selected two 
years ago ariver frontier in the Irrawaddy and Shweley, but 
at any rate it is now clear that if we want tranquil Eastern 
borders we must take steps to procure the joint action of 
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the Chinese with ourselves in ensuring the peace of the 
districts intervening between the two Empires, and in keep- 
ing the main routes followed by travellers and caravans safe 
from marauders, as well as ina good and passable condition. 

While it is easy enough to say what ought to be done, 
it is more difficult to see how it is to be effected, and the 
delay in commencing the Anglo-Chinese Frontier Delimita- 
tion, which is thought very good policy, because it is deemed 
desirable that the solidity of the English conquest should 
be rendered indisputable before the Chinese are called in, 
is not encouraging to those who would like to see England 
and China cordially agreeing upon a common line of policy 
wherever their respective authorities march. It is said that 
the Commission will be nominated in the summer, and that 
it will commence its labours with the cold season at the end 
of the year. The names of both Mr. Colborne Baber and 
Mr. Archibald Colquhoun are mentioned as being likely to 
be members of the Commission, and no appointments could 


be better. Still we fancy that the question will be found to | 


bristle with difficulties, and, if they are smoothed over and 
disappear, it will be largely due to China’s fear of a fresh 
development of French energy in Tonquin and the Shan 
States. 

If we are to judge what our future relations with China 
on the Burmah frontier will be from our past and present 
experiences on other borders which we hold in common 
with the Celestial Empire, the prospect is not altogether 
encouraging. The situation of affairs in Sikhim is unpre- 
cedented, and would have been regarded as intolerable only 
a few years ago. A part of Indian territory belonging to a 
chief in absolute dependence on ourselves, who was only 
saved from extinction at the hands of the Goorkhas by our 


active intervention, has been invaded and occupied by a 
rabble force nominally acting under the orders of the 
Tibetan lamas, but really controlled by the Chinese Resi- 
dent at Lhasa, who is probably acting in opposition to his 
orders from Pekin. This act of encroachment began more 
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than six months ago. It has enjoyed the toleration of the 
Government of India for half a year, and the Tibetan 
leaders, encouraged by this apathy on our part following the 
unquestionable withdrawal of the intended Mission to 
Lhasa in consequence of their threatening attitude, will be 
emboldened to have recourse to greater lengths in asserting 
their clerical prerogatives over the Buddhistic races dwelling 
south of the Himalayan range. The forces they can array 
are insignificant and contemptible, and the powers at their 
beck and call can inspire no terror. Still it is a mistake to 
allow even such insignificant antagonists to gather strength 
and to have the opportunity of conceiving that they may be 
of importance, for at the least it involves when the final 
effort has to be made a greater display of force and ex- 
penditure. 

But it also involves and includes a far more radical and 
serious mistake. The forbearance of the Government of 
India is meant to impress the Chinese with the cordiality 
of its feelings towards them, and with our desire to respect 
all their rights and to spare their susceptibilities. Our well- 
intentioned but blundering hesitation in asserting our 
authority and in repelling invasion, to which the Tibetan 
raid and occupation amounts, will result in expanding 
China’s rights, and in creating susceptibilities where none 
existed. If we had driven the Tibetans out at once and 
coerced the silly ruler of Tumlong, the Chinese would never 
have felt interested in the marauders, nor identified them- 
selves with the rebuff inflicted on them. By the course we 
have pursued these Tibetans are in some sense identified with 
China, and their overthrow will reflect in a degree on China. 
The moral of all this is that we cannot too frankly define all 
China’s frontier claims, or too promptly take steps to abro- 
gate and put an end to them by a joint and amicable agree- 
ment. If we neglect this, it is the rock ahead on which our 
friendship and alliance will break. 

While these unsettled questions press more and more 
upon our attention disturbances have broken out in the 
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Himalayan kingdom of Nepaul with the government of 
which we are sentimentally on the best of terms, but which 
is really inaccessible to our influence and investigation. 
Runbir Singh, son of the famous Jung Bahadur, has after an 
exile of several years made an effort to recover his former 
position of supreme counsellor in the State, and the present 
ruling faction is said to have so far alienated the good 
will of the people and the army that he stands a good 
chance of success. We fear these prognostications are too 
sanguine, for Runbir Singh is known io entertain more 
liberal views than those prevalent at the court of Khat- 
mandoo, and to be disposed to lean more openly upon the 
English alliance, and therefore his success would be wel- 
comed as heralding a relaxation in the present exclusive 
policy of Nepaul. That policy is injurious to us not merely 
as an affair of high politics, but because it throws serious 
obstacles in the way of the recruiting of that important 
branch of the Indian army known as the Goorkha regi- 
ments. Runbir Singh would probably modify the existing 
regulations, which would be beneficial both to us and to the 
Goorkhas, and once this step was taken other acts of 
cordiality might be expected to follow in its train. 

The failure of Runbir Singh will not -avert the 
necessity of grappling seriously with the question of our 
relations with Nepaul. No stone should be left unturned 
to improve them, to increase the cordiality that ought 
naturaliy to exist between Calcutta and Khatmandoo, and to 
promote the mutual knowledge of the Goorkha and English 
peoples. How these objects are to be obtained is no easy 
matter to decide, but one reasonable mode seems to be the 
increase in dignity of the Residentship at the court of 
Nepaul. If this can only be done by the ¢é/a¢ of a special 
mission, the present time appears particularly favourable 
to this new departure, considering that Mr. Girdlestone will 
in all probability be transferred to another post, and the 
arrival of his successor would afford a natural occasion for 
some exceptional display. If we must be careful in specify- 
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ing the means by which the policy is to be commenced and 
carried on, there is no need for similar hesitation in 
expressing the strongest conviction that our present 


| arrangements with Nepaul are out of date and unsuitable 


to the situation. A remedy must be discovered in some 
shape or form, and there is the more inducement to 
discover it, because the solution of this difficulty will 
do much to simplify the gradual abandonment of those 
rights of suzerainty, which, although China has prized 
and still prizes them so much, are an anachronism, and 
must be gradually waived in face of the exigences of a 
civilized neighbourhood. Nepaul is the most powerful and 
least dependent of all the nominal vassals of China. It is 
also the State in that condition which is most intimately 
connected with ourselves. If we can solve the problem of 
dissolving Chinese pretensions without injuring Chinese 
self-respect in this State we may reasonably hope to fare as 
well elsewhere. The Chinese are, perhaps, as anxious as 
we are to see daylight in adjusting relations controlled by 
pride and prejudice, and their courtesy to English travellers 
in Central Asia, of whom Mr. Younghusband, of the 
Dragoon Guards, is only the latest, shows that they are 
disposed to strain much in our favour, and to depart from 
their former courses of obstruction and hostility. 

While we are thinking of Burmah, Tibet, and Nepaul, 
Siam should not be neglected, and there is evidence that 
France is working there skilfully and well. Within the last 
few weeks Siam has abandoned her right to tax imports 
from Cochin China and Cambodia, a right about which she 
seemed disposed to fight only a few years ago, and not 
content with this concession she has given another in 
granting an exeguatur to the French Consul at Luang 
Prabang. As Siam must play an important part in the 
development of Indo-China, and as her claims on many of 
the Shan States can be turned to practical use, it follows that 
our vigilance should not be relaxed in any degree, and the 
elaborate Report prepared by Messrs. Colquhoun and Holt 
16 
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Hallett on the Railway connection with China supplies 
copious and valuable information on the subject. We are 
still only on the threshold of the expected development of 
the peninsula of Indo-China, and of the redistribution of 
its component states. 

The domestic affairs of China during the past quarter 
have not been disturbed in any marked degree. The mar- 
riage of the emperor has been put off on the ground, as 
alleged, of his youth and of the expense it would involve, 
but perhaps the real explanation is to be found in the 
Empress Regent,* not Empress Mother as the papers per- 
sist in calling her, wishing to keep Kwangsu in leading 
strings a little longer. The reported death of the emperor's 
father, Prince Chun, has not been confirmed, and as the 
news emanated from Shanghai, the long interval without 
any corrobation from the capital throws doubt on the accu- 
racy of the statement. In any case it is not possible to 
regard the event as of the first importance. Prince Chun’s 
position was attended with as much embarrassment as 
authority, and there is no reason to suppose that he pos- 
sessed a stronger will than the widow of his deceased bro- 
ther, the Emperor Hienfung. Since he came prominently 
forward, about five years ago, he was constrained to adopt 
the diametrically opposite policy to that he recommended 
in the privacy of the palace, and with which his name was 
identified. As the inevitable consequence his political 
reputation diminished in the eyes of European observers as 
his acts became more and more imitative of the consistent 
policy of Li Hung Chang. The reputation of that states- 
man has been steadily increasing, and his skill in dealing 
with American syndicates has shown him to be not less 
a man of business than his diplomacy in the delicate 
Corean question has proved him to be a statesman of real 
merit. 

While it is satisfactory to feel in regard to the Mitkiewicz 


* Her precise relationship to him is that she is the widow of his uncle, 


the Emperor Hienfung. 
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fiasco shows that our American cousins have not given us 
the go-by in securing the promising concessions connected 
with the development of China, we must not neglect to note 
the full significance of their failure. It means that the 
Chinese are either reluctant to give any concessions, or that 
they will place an extreme and perhaps virtually prohibitive 
price on any concessions they care to make. The exploiting 
of China must therefore prove a slow growth, although it is 
very probable that, when once a start has been made, the 
progress will prove rapid. But still, it will be noted that, 
notwithstanding all the talk of the last few years, China 
remains in precisely the same state as before, and that not a 
mile of railway has yet been laid down. The facts are not 
encouraging. Disappointment may lie ahead in another 
direction. The rumour is rife at present that we may ex- 
pect shortly a rise in silver, and the weightiest reason 
advanced is that China is about to increase her coinage of 
silver. This may possess some better basis than is suff- 
cient to bring about a boom in the Stock Markets, but we 
fail to see it; and, in our opinion, the increase of China’s 
currency must follow, not precede, the adoption of a liberal 
commercial policy and the inauguration of railways. 

There is nothing of importance in regard to the internal 
affairs of India to chronicle. The National Indian Congress 
occupies some of our space this quarter, but as our readers 
would not be in a position to judge its real merits without 
referring to Sir Lepel Griffin’s bold criticism of the Congress 
and its promoters, we append the speech he made on the 
subject in December. As it is candid and outspoken it 
need not be added that it has met and will meet with much 
unfriendly criticism, but it is long since a responsible Anglo- 
Indian official showed such courage in speaking out home 
truths in indifference to Government policy, and in open 
encouragement of those vigorous races, Hindoo and Maho- 
medan, of India who have been slighted by Viceroys of 
recent years, in comparison with the muchk.-favoured 
Bengalee. 
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“One of the reasons for which I urge you Mahrattas to utilize the 
educational advantages which we offer you is, that you may take your right- 
ful intellectual place in India, and keep the Bengalees, who are now every- 
where very active, in their proper place. You are their superiors in ability, 
in strength, and in courage; they are only your superiors in noise and 
volubility. If they should be your leaders it would be an army of lions 
commanded by grasshoppers. If you look at the history of the world you 
will find that strong nations like the English, the Mahrattas, the Rajpoots, 
and Sikhs were never ruled by weak and unwarlike races like the Bengalees. 
Courage is the quality which governs the world, and the bravest people are 
everywhere and justly triumphant. Do not then allow the Bengalees to 
deceive you with their talk about national congresses and representative 
institutions. Be content with your own Mahratta nationality, and believe 
me that representative institutions are as much suited to India as they are 
to the moon. India is composed of many different nations, with very little 
in common; and it is as foolish to hope to unite them as to join in one 
nation Russians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, who are more closely con- 
nected by civilization and descent that the various peoples of India. 

“The so-called ‘ National’ Congress is a sham, and the delegates are 
only appointed by themselves and their friends. Hindoos of position and 
authority will not join it, and the only Mahomedans who attend are a 
few obscure and notoriety-seeking persons. How do you believe that any- 
thing national can come out of a meeting where the chief promoters have 
lost their own nationality, and have adopted the dress and food and ways 
of foreigners ? 

“My advice to you Mahrattas is to distrust natives of India who have 
given up their caste and their national dress. Cherish and observe your 
ancient and noble religion, cherish and observe strictly your rules of caste 
—which missionaries and philanthropists tell you is a bad thing, but which 
is in reality the mortar which holds together the building of Indian society. 
If you take it away nothing will be left but ruins. There are many bad 
and inconvenient things in caste, but its advantages are greater than its 
evils. We cannot have perfection, and if we destroyed everything that 
was not perfect, we should have to get rid of all our friends, and possibly 
make away with ourselves.” 
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REVIEWS. 
Russia. 


THESE two volumes [“ Russia: Political and Social,” by L. 
TikHomirow, translated from the French by Epwarp 
AveE.inG, D.Sc. Two vols. (Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, 
and Co.) ] give such a picture of the condition of Russia as 
regards both the material well-being of the people and 
their relations with the Government, as has never pre- 
viously been placed before the English reader, for Stepniak’s 
writings, which will recur to the mind, relate to a special 
class of political intriguers and enthusiasts. Mr. Tikhomi- 
row’s work is more remarkable for the impression it conveys 
to the general inquirer of the hopeless impasse into which 
the relations between the Czar and his subjects have been 
brought by the policy of the Reactionaries, than for the 
precise and judiciously expressed views and information 
that one would have expected to find in it from some of our 
reviewers’ notices. Mr. Tikhomirow shows much passion, 
and we suspect prejudice also, in describing the political 
and social condition of his country, which is quite bad 
enough without any exaggeration; but making allowance 
for this personal, or it may be national, failing, his account 
of Russia remains the most suggestive description of that 
country in its internal conditions and relations that perhaps 
has ever issued from the press. Although Mr. Tikhomi- 
row gives a sketch of Russian conquests, and expresses the 
bold opinion with regard to Central Asia, that the Syr 
Darya is her proper boundary, the greater and the most 
interesting part of the volumes relates to the people in 
their family life, their social and religious practices, and the 
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silent but deeply felt opinion as to the manner in which 
they are governed. We have said that Mr. Tikhomirow 
gives a vivid picture of Russia, but we are a little in doubt 
whether it is absolutely true and trustworthy. Mr. 
Tikhomirow has only himself to thank for this doubt, as 
he cannot surely expect us to believe that public opinion 
to-day is formed by a sense of wrong at the acts of 
Catherine II., the mad Paul, and the weak Peter III., 
whose partiality to favourites and autocratic ways are adduced 
over and over again as the causes of present national dis- 
content and hostility to the constituted Government. The 
work is one sure to find a wide circle of readers, only too 
many of whom will accept the author’s conclusions, without 
pausing to verify his facts, and the evidence on which they 
are based. When the great Russian revolution comes as 
anticipated by M. Tikhomirow, we expect, not merely as 
he does, the disappearance of the Romanoffs, but the 
‘disruption of Russia. Only the Czar holds that unwieldy 
empire together. 


Verestchagin. 


THE reminiscences and sketches of the Russian painter 
and traveller Verestchagin [{ ‘‘ Vassili Verestchagin,” trans- 
lated by F. H. Perers. With Illustrations. Two vols. 
(Richard Bentley and Sons.) |are well worth production in an 
English form, and the narrative, which is written partly by 
Mr. Verestchagin and partly by his wife, covers travels in 
many lands from Siberia to Bulgaria, and the Caucasus 
to Sikhim, and deals with some historical events such 
as the last Russo-Turkish war and the campaigns in 
Central Asia. There are also many interesting and life- 
like details about Skobeleff with whom Verestchagin was 
intimately associated, and what is remarkable about his 
account of the young Russian general is that he is the 
only one of his friends and admirers who shows any dis- 
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crimination in judging his character. Mr. Verestchagin 
has with considerable tact assigned to Mrs. Verestchagin 
the task of describing their Indian tour, so that his 
countrymen may take the less umbrage at the compliments 
paid to us and the inhabitants of the Peninsula, while 
his English hosts can submit with a better grace to the 
little amount of adverse criticism offered. If the re- 
miniscences of the Russo-Turkish war and of General 
Skobeleff (including the anecdotes about the Emperor 
of Germany and the late Red Prince) form the most 
attractive portion of the two volumes, there is still much 
of interest in the chapter relating to Central Asia. Mr. 
Verestchagin is not a believer in the value of the posses- 
sions in Turkestan. He writes: ‘“‘ There would be some 
sense in this terribly expensive territorial aggrandise- 
ment, if it were to serve as a demonstration against 
European enemies ;” and he also speaks of the danger 
to Russia from the Mahomedan population. Mr. 
Verestchagin’s work is a useful corollary, and perhaps 
corrective, of Mr. Tikhomirow’s volumes, and if it is 
written with less skill and point this is more than com- 
pensated for by its obvious gain in sincerity from not 
having been written with a purpose. 


The Corsairs of France. 


Captain Norman has collected in this volume from the 
most patriotic French sources an account of the chief 
naval exploits of the Grande Nation during its long 
struggle for maritime superiority with this country [‘‘ The 
Corsairs of France,” by C. B. Norman. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)|. If some of the facts are not quite historical, 
there is still some advantage in having the question 
treated in the least friendly way for our prejudices and 
preconceptions, if only because we thus ascertain the 
worst that can be said of our discomfiture, and the most 
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flattering rendering of our adversary’s success. The 
victories gained by Jean Bart and his successors, many 
as they were, contained some element of satisfaction. 
Brilliantly conceived and daringly carried out as their 
plans were they never affected the crucial question of the 
supremacy of the seas. When that supremacy was most 
emphatically decided in our favour the corsairs of France 
were causing our marine as much annoyance as in the 
dubious days of Ruyter’s visit to the Thames, or those 
that preceded the defeat of the Count de Grasse in the 
West Indies. The inference from this is clear that even 
when the superiority of our naval force is fully estab- 
lished there remains real danger for our commercial marine, 
and as that marine was never so extensive as it is at the 
present time, it follows that the peril will be greater in 
the future than it proved in the past. The Indian Ocean 
was a favourite cruising ground of these French ad- 
venturers, and some of the exploits of Robert Surcouf, 
one of the last and most successful of the corsairs, whose 
deeds form the subject of this volume, were performed in 
the Bay of Bengal and near the mouth of the Hooghly. 
The whole work will repay perusal, and suggests asa 
moral that in a time of war our trading and passenger 
vessels would have to be fitted out for defence, and to 
show the same spirit as the old East Indiamen, who several 


times, as recorded in this volume, beat off unaided the | 


attacks of French privateers. 


Lotus and J CWEL. 


Mr. Epwin ARNoLp’s latest collection of poems |‘ Lotus 
and Jewel.” (Triibner and Co.)] will fully sustain if it does 
not even enhance the reputation as a poet of the author of 
“The Light of Asia.” “In an Indian Temple” has all 
the Oriental flavour and the keen insight into the mystery 
of Buddhism which might be expected from Mr. Arnold’s 
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previous writings, and “ A Queen’s Revenge” is a brilliant 
rendering of a striking episode from the great Indian epic, 
the Mahabharata. The former poem is full of beautiful 
passages, and Gunga’s love-songs may be compared in their 
way to those of wily Vivien. The casket of gems is com- 
posed of eighteen sonnets to different precious stones, from 
rubies to diamonds, and amber to jade. Among the other 
poems are, in our opinion, some of the best things in the 
volume. “The Snake and the Baby,” and “A Rajput Nurse,” 
will appeal to the heart of every reader with or without 
Indian experience, while Mr. Arnold’s rendering might, in 
both cases, be adopted by the people of India themselves 
as national and popular ballads. Everything Mr. Arnold 
writes about India is marked by intense sympathy and 
enthusiasm, and no English writer has ever approached his 
subject with a more sincere desire not merely to do it 
justice, but to identify himself with the sentiments of those, 
the beauties of whose ways and religion he wishes to bring 
out in clear and imperishable colours for the benefit of his 
countrymen and posterity. Mr. Arnold is also a true poet, 
and his “ Lotus and Jewel” furnishes abundant proof, if 
any were needed, that his claim to this high title is based 
on accomplished work, and not on friendly compliments. 


French Travellers i Central Asia. 


Tue recent journey of the French travellers, MM. Bonvalot 
and Capus, from Turkestan to India invests with fresh 
interest the account published two years ago of their former 
trip, and which had escaped our notice. This work |“ En 
Asie Centrale,” par GasrieL Bonvatot. Deux Tomes. 
(Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie.)| gives a detailed and almost 
minute account of a journey from Moscow to Bactria, and 
from Samarcand to the Caspian. The more interesting 
portion of the work relates to the region lying outside 
Russian jurisdiction, and to the Turcoman desert then only 
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lately annexed to the Russian Empire, and fortunately this 
forms its bulk, as M. Bonvalot is careful to avoid unneces- 
sary diffuseness in treating of well-known places such as 
Tashkent. Instead of printing old news about one quarter 
of Central Asia, he gives the very best account we know of 
Eastern Bokhara and the Oxus valley. The important 
towns and places Karshi, Kilif, Shirabad, Termes, and 
Guzar, are admirably described, and, as several of these 
places are of great strategical and military importance, our 
Indian Intelligence Department should not omit to take 
note of all the information provided by this narrative. The 
general reader will find on perusal that the two volumes 
furnish very pleasant reading, and that they contain plenty 
of incident apart from their value as a solid contribution 
to the study of the peoples and politics of Central Asia. 
The illustrations are taken from drawings by M. Capus, 
and there are two useful maps. 


Lorneo. 


Ir the scene of this story were in Africa instead of Borneo 
we should judge of its truth or fiction by whether the name 
on the title-page was Thomson or Haggard. We have no 
certain guide to the truth, but the grave and respectable 
names there argue in favour of its being a narrative of fact 
[Ran Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South to 
North,” by M. T. H. Perevarr, late Dutch Indian Service, 
translated by Maurice Brox, and adapted by A. P. 
Menpes. (Sampson Low and Co.)|; how far this belief 
may be borne out by the facts themselves as recorded in 
the volume, and the weird scenes and adventures described, 
must be decided by the reader himself after perusing the 
work. Several of the characters are finely drawn, such as 
the Dutch Colonel, the half-breed Johannes, and the Dyak 
Dalim, and the youthful reader cannot complain of any 
deficiency of adventure and excitement. At the least it 
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may be assumed that Mr. Perelaer writes with personal 
knowledge of the Dutch régzme in the East Indies, and 
if so, he is not complimentary to either its morale or 
efficiency. On the other hand, the impression he leaves 
of the Dyaks is that they are a fine race susceptible of 
improvement. 


Papers relating to Indo-China. 


Tue second series of “ Miscellaneous Papers relating to 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago, reprinted for the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society * (Triibner and 
Co., two vols.), cannot be pronounced as interesting as the 
first, noticed in the AsiaTIc QUARTERLY REvieEw of July, 1886. 
The subjects themselves are not attractive, and we very much 
fear that the readers who will be encouraged to peruse these 
volumes after the first inspection must be few indeed. 
Fortunately, a good index simplifies the task of reference for 
those who happen to be interested in any of the twelve 
subjects discussed in these two volumes, and, as the Straits 
branch of the Asiatic Society does much good work, which 
is not brought very prominently before even Orientalists 
in England it is, of course, an advantage to have its papers 
preserved from time to time in an easily accessible form, 
and produced under the care of such an accomplished editor 
as Dr. Rost. 


The Trans-Caspian Railway. 


Mucn interest as the Russian railway east of the Caspian 
has attracted among us, it is singular to find that no refe- 
rence has been made to the best account of the line yet 
published in any language—that of Dr. Heyfelder, a German 
official in the Russian service, who accompanied General 
Skobeleff on his Turcoman expedition, and who enjoys the 
friendship of General Annenkoff [“ Transkaspien und seine 
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Eisenbahn, von Dr. O. HeyFetper, Hannover, 1888. Price 
8 marks]. The volume contains a complete account of the 
construction of the line, and of its intended branches and 
continuations, besides a resumé of the political and military 
events which led up to its inception. In short, all the 
information that could possibly be desired on the subject is 
to be found within its pages, and the illustrations, maps of 
the line and of Mikhail Gulf, and list of stations, add con- 
siderably to its usefulness and interest. The work is one 
that should certainly be at the disposal of all our military 
and political departments concerned in Russian operations 
in Central Asia. 


Notes in Asta Minor. 


THESE notes in Asia Minor are both with pen and pencil 
“Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor,” by Witt1am Cocuran. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low and Co.)], and, so far as they 
have any connecting thread or definite object, it is the 
culture of silk in Asiatic Turkey. After some experience of 
the cultivation of this article in China, Mr. Cochran pro- 
ceeded to the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions to inquire on the 
spot into the present condition and future prospects of seri- 
culture in a quarter of the world where it is probably of as 
ancient date as in China. The result of his inquiries is re- 
corded in this volume, with much more of local interest 
collected in the ordinary course of a tour through regions of 
great interest in antiquity and at the present day. He has 
much to say on the Pasteur system of curing disease, which 
he carefully studied in practice during a twelve months’ 
residence on-a silk farm kept by an Englishman, Mr. 
Griffit, near Smyrna. The industry has been introduced 
into New Zealand, where both the climate and soil seems 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of silk. Incidentally 
Mr. Cochran touches on a very important matter—the com- 
petition of German merchants, and their patronage by the 
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Government under the auspices of Prince Bismarck. He 
has also some sensible and pertinent remarks about the 
better technical and linguistic knowledge of Germans, and 
this advantage is likely to be increased by the establishment 
of the new Oriental Academy at Berlin. Probably there is 
no part of the world where English merchants have made 
less of their opportunities than in the Sultan’s dominions, 
although they long enjoyed there conspicuous advantages 
over every other nation. Is it too late to make a com- 
mencement towards recovering lost ground ? 





Modern Military History. 


A.tHoucH Mr. Maguire’s book has but little to say of 
Asiatic warfare, military science and efficiency have so 
much to do with our position in India and the East gene- 
rally, that we may take the opportunity to recommend it 
as a useful work to all studying for military examinations. 
The immediate object is to facilitate the study of the text- 
books on Strategy and Tactics, used by officers of all 
branches of the service. The idea is an excellent one, 
and, with the exception of a few errors of detail which can 
be easily removed in later editions, it has been admirably 
realized. The book is published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., of London. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 


Tue concluding three volumes of this magnificent work 
were published during the present quarter, and it would 
be a grave omission on our part to neglect to notice the 
fact, because Zhe Lipertal Gazetteer (published by Triib- 
ner and Co.) received a very full notice in a former number 
of this review. The last volumes, including a general 
index in the fourteenth volume, are marked by the same 
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excellence that characterised their predecessors, and Sir 
William Hunter has now placed the seal to the great 
literary achievement which will be permanently associated 
with his name. /2uzs coronat opus. 


British Prestige in the East. 


ALTHOUGH we do not share the apprehensions of the 
writer of this book [“ The Decline of British Prestige 
in the East,” by Setim Faris. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.)], we think that he has done good work in making 
this effort to stimulate English interest in the Eastern 
Question, and to raise the note of warning that, despite 
our self-confidence and complacency, the prestige of 
England does not stand so high as it did in the estima- 
tion of Orientals, and of Mahomedans in particular. We 
are quite sure that if this opinion is held it is based on an 
error, for this country was never so strong or formidable as 
it is to-day, and we are not certain if the Effendi accurately 
represents the views of Eastern society. Nevertheless a 
perusal of his book must do the English reader good. It 
throws some light on the Egyptian question, which has 
been complicated by the initial blunders of Turkey and 
France, and by our neglect to profit by those blunders, 
and perhaps most of all by fresh blunders of our own. 
There is much in the volume about the sentiments of 
Mahomedans which will provide material for grave reflec- 
tion not unmixed with anxiety. 


Indian Life and Work. 


Tuat large section of readers who have never visited 
India will greatly appreciate this volume in which Mr. 


Wilkins tells them things not to be found in more ambi- 
tious and larger works [“ Daily Life and Work in India,” 
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by W. J. Witxins. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.)|. A 
readable account at moderate length of the daily life and 
work of the peoples of India was distinctly a book that 
was much wanted, and no one is more capable of supplying 
it than Mr. Wilkins, whose experience of the country was 
gained as a missionary. Mr. Wilkins has already proved 
his sympathy with the Hindoos in an account of Modern 
Hindooism, and there is nothing in this work that can shock 
the feelings of any native of India, while it contains much 
that will afford him pleasure. Its chief value is, of course, 
as a useful vade mecum to the reader who has no Indian 
experience, but who is interested in the inhabitants of 
Hindostan from their ancient and varied history, and 
their close association with ourselves. 


Tiger Shooting in India. 


Unper the title of “ Tiger Shooting in the Doon and 
Ulwar” (Chapman and Hall.), Colonel Fife Cookson nar- 
rates his experiences in pursuit of big game in two different 
districts of India sixteen years ago. The districts referred 
to are, first, the Doon region between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and skirted by the Siwalix range of hills, and, 
secondly, the Native State of Ulwar in Rajputana—both 
affording admirable ground for the sportsman, although, 
owing to the prevalence of game, it is rare to come across 
a man-eating tiger. Colonel Fife Cookson was not for- 
tunate enough to meet with any of those remarkable 
adventures which fall to less veracious chroniclers of sport, 
and the absence of the sensational, while it makes a dullish 
book, increases our belief in the faithfulness of the picture 
drawn by the author of the conditions of sport in Indian 
jungles. It must be admitted that on one occasion Colonel 
Cookson and a companion bagged three fine tigers at once 
in the same jungle, and this success would amply com- 
pensate for much previous disappointment. Still if regard 
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be paid to the whole experiences of these two hunting trips 
we are not sure that the author has made out so clearly 
as he believes that tiger chasing is superior to fox-hunting, 
even in the element of danger. 


The Lord's Lay. 


Tuis is a translation from the Sanscrit of the Bhagavad 
Gita, or “The Lord’s Lay,’ made by Mr. Mohini M. 
Chatterji, M.A., for the benefit of those in search of spiri- 
tual light (Triibner and Co.). The Bhagavad Gita is 
the collected essence of all the Vedas, and it represents 
the Word of God for the Hindu peoples of India. Mr. 
Chatterji must be complimented on his great spirit in an 
undertaking to place a translation of this work before the 
English reader, who will admit the breadth of view dis- 
played in the Introduction, at the same time that he will 
find abundant evidence in the work itself to prove that 
Truth and Religion have always had a common basis, and 
are virtually the same under different names and at all 
times. 


* Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. Q. R. 











